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Ohio Yearly Meetin g 


Foreword 


This History of Ohio Yearly Meeting was originally compiled 
in response to a request from the editor of a projected History of 
the Religious Denominations of the United States, the purpose of 
which, in the words of the promoter, was to “attempt to present a 
clear, concise statement of history and doctrine of each of the 
existing religious denominations, which can be easily understood 
by the laity, and might perhaps, promote a better understanding 
of those who hold a different religious belief than his own.” 

Before this project was completed, the promoter was suddenly 
overtaken by death, and the project apparently dropped. 

In preparing the brief statement for the encyclopedic history 
mentioned, much reading and research was accomplished and 
additional material secured which would be of interest to other 
members of the Yearly Meeting and, possibly, to some outside its 
limits. 

As there was no adequate history of the Yearly Meeting 
available, tre subject was laid before the Meeting for Sufferings 
in 1957. (In 1958 the name of this body was changed to “The Rep- 
resentative Meeting)” A small committee was appointed by that 
body to examine the manuscript and if thought of sufficient inter- 
est and importance, to assist in its preparation and publication. 
This book is the result. 

The research and preparation of the material for this short 
history has been a labor of love on the part of the compiler. It 
has for its basis, the wonderful discovery, or more properly the 
rediscovery by George Fox of that eternal truth that God seeks to 
dwell in every man, and every man is intended to be a fit temple 
for His Spirit to dwell in. “Know ye not that ye are the temple of 
God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you?” Ist Cor. 3-16. 
It was for the promotion and spread of this truth that the Society 
of Friends was formed. That is still its mission. May it have a 
renewed vision of that mission and a new dedication in making it 
live. 
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In the research for the material for this book, several by- 
paths have been observed, some of which beckoned with urgent 
gestures to enter and explore. One of these by-ways is the com- 
plete and intimate story of the Boarding School which is so closely 
associated with the story of the Yearly Meeting, but is too exten- 
sive to be given adequate treatment in this brief history. How- 
ever, having considerable material, we have included some _his- 
tory of Mount Pleasant Boarding School up to the time it was 
moved to Barnesville. 


Another of these alluring side-paths would be a detailed story 
of the movement of Friends from the Carolinas and Virginia, as 
they gave up their homes and made their way with tremendous 
courage, over almost pathless mountains, to build new homes and 
meetings in the Ohio country. The story of building meeting 
houses and school houses and the work and struggle of making 
new homes and communities in these pioneer times, is another 
field that holds possibilities for many stories of human interest in 
the accomplishments of individuals and cooperative groups. It is 
to be hoped that other explorers may follow some of these alluring 
pathways of history into fields of interest and truth. 


It is the personality, the work and the influence of individuals 
that form the groundwork of history. What would the history of 
early Friends be without George Fox, James Parnell, John 
Camm, John Audland, Edward Burrough, Thomas Loe, William 
Penn and the Barclays, as well as many others of the “valiant 


sixty!” 


So the history of Ohio Yearly Meeting has been molded and 
its significant work carried on by individual Friends in coopera- 
tion with the meeting. As we read the minutes of the Yearly Meet- 
ing we find the names of certain individuals repeated again and 
again, on important committees, indicating that they were trusted 
standard bearers, having an unusual gift of insight, clear judg- 
ment and ability to carry out the projects which come before the 
meeting; and these projects or concerns usually originate in the 
minds of such individuals, which, being laid before the meeting 
result in its appropriate action. 


The work of itinerant ministers has been referred to in the 
body of the history. Ohio Yearly Meeting is no exception to this 
influence. All through its history until recent times, its own min- 
isters as well as those from other Yearly Meetings have traveled 
among its subordinate meetings, often visiting families and indi- 
viduals, pointing the way to salvation, stirring up the indifferent 
ones, confirming doubtful ones who have felt a call to service, 
thus inspiring and uniting the Society and directing its progress. 


It is with regret that on account of lack of material, or time 
for research and lack of space, more of this basic material could 
not be made available for this history. There may be more of it 
hidden away in old attics, trunks and boxes, among old papers 
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and letters, forgotten or thought of as worthless. Some of this 
material which has come to hand will be found under the heading, 
Side-Lights, which help to illuminate some of the subjects includ- 
ed in the history itself. 


The following are some of the ministers and others who were 
members of Ohio Yearly Meeting and who have influenced its 
history. Some of these have left journals, or some account of their 
life and work has been prepared after their death. This is by no 
means a complete list, and there may be others just as worthy of 
mention as those given. The purpose of the list is to indicate the 
importance of this ministry and that it has been present to a 
greater or less extent all through the life of Ohio Yearly Meeting. 
Those living have not been mentioned except as their names may 
appear as members of committees or in other lists of names such 
as Clerks, etc. 


Horton J. Howard, was the first Clerk of the Yearly Meeting, 
and we find that he was a printer, located at St. Clairsville, in 
Belmont County, Ohio. A Life of William Penn, in rhyme, by 
Refine Weeks, has Horton J. Howard’s imprint on it, published 
in 1836. Benjamin W. Ladd married Elizabeth Wood, and _ these 
two are the chief characters in “A Quaker Love Story of the 
Olden Time.” Benjamin was Clerk of the Yearly Meeting from 
1820 to 1824. When Stephen Grellet visited the Yearly Meeting in 
1824 and afterwards followed down the Mississippi River to New 
Orleans, he was accompanied by Benjamin W. Ladd as Compan- 
ion. Jonathan and Ann Taylor, also figure in the Quaker Love 
Story. Ann Taylor was the Minister with whom Elizabeth Wood 
went as Companion. Both Jonathan and Ann Taylor were minis- 
ters. Later, Joseph Edgerton, father of Jesse Edgerton, traveled 
extensively in the ministry. In his Journal, he mentions at differ- 
ent times, nearly all the meetings belonging to Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, as well as those of other Yearly Meetings. Louis Taber, 
another prominent minister, the account of whose life and service 
have been made available to us in “Glimpses in the life of Louis 
Taber,” by his daughter, Rachel H. Taber. Hannah Hobson 
Stratton, who, with her husband. Barclay Stratton, served most 
usefully as Superintendent and Matron of Mount Pleasant Board- 
ing School, and later of the School after it removed to Barnesville. 
Hannah was a valued minister, and in 1895 after her husband's 
death, she made a religious visit to Ireland and Great Britain, 
accompanied by Lydia K. Lightfoot, and Jesse Edgerton. The 
latter was acknowledged a minister soon after his return. He has 
left to us as evidence of a life consecrated to the service of his 
Master and of the Society which he loved, a book of poems en- 
titled, “A Brook by the Way.” An account of John and Esther 
Huestis Fowler and their important work and ministry is given 
by J. Wetherill Hutton, in Vol. IV, of the Second Series of Quaker 
Biographies. Wetherill himself was a really annointed minister, 
though never recorded, whose ministry to young people through 
his long service at the Boarding School, as teacher and Principal, 
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as well as through his prayers and spoken ministry was most 
helpful. A little earlier, Elwood Dean, was an active minister. 
As a boy, I attended an appointed meeting held in the old log 
meeting house at Elk Run, in which Elwood Dean spoke for more 
than an hour. The benches were hewn out of logs and had no 
backs, and yet I do not remember that there was any complaint 
of becoming tired by those who were assembled there. 


Other names might be mentioned. John Brantingham, who 
lived at Marlborough, Stark County, Ohio, Ellwood Conrad, (see 
page 172) Asa Branson and his cousin Ann Branson, who left a 
Journal of her life and service; Thomas A. Crawford, who died 
in Australia; James Henderson, whose “Autobiography” gives 
a detailed account of his visit to Germany and other European 
countries in 1920; Cyrus and Bertha Cooper, whose life and work 
are recorded in a “Memorial,” by their son, Samuel; Henry De 
Leeds, who was especially concerned to minister to young people; 
Carl Patterson, a much beloved minister, who made a religious 
visit to Europe in 1932, accompanied by W. Mifflin Hall as 
Companion; his life has been recorded in a brief biography by 
his family. 

These names are sufficient to show that there was a constant 
stream of men and women, dedicated servants of their Master, 
flowing from meeting to meeting throughout much of the life of 


the Yearly Meeting. 


Every member of the meeting is important, and unless each 
one is fulfilling his function, the body is not living completely. This 
is beautifully expressed by Paul, the Apostle in the Twelfth chap- 
ter of First Corinthians: “But now hath God set the members 
every one of them in the body, as it hath pleased him.” 


“But God hath tempered the body together, having given more 
abundant honor to that part that lacked: that there should be no 
schism in the body; but that the members should have the same 
care one for another. 

“And whether one member suffer, all the members suffer 
with it; or one member be honored, all the members rejoice with 
ities 

When we consider the membership record, showing more than 
8000 members when the Yearly Meeting was established, and less 
than 900 at last report, it would seem to indicate a gradually 
dying institution. We are aware that the number of members 
alone is not an accurate measure of the depth of the life and 
influence of a religious organization. And yet it does point to more 
fundamental deficiencies as the real cause of decline in numbers. 
Of course the two separations were the immediate cause of a 
great reduction in membership, but the separations themselves 
were an indication of a lack of divinely inspired leadership and 
love through the years. 


So we are looking forward to renewed life and growth through 
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our younger members who are developing qualities of leadership 
a sense of divine guidance, sound judgment, clear vision, enthu- 
siasm, love of people, outreach toward others, and a deep faith 
in the truth as expressed by Rufus M. Jones, “Life is one 
unending revelation of God, because God, if He is to be our God, 
must be Life and Love and Truth and Beauty and Goodness -- the 
very realities which we dimly know in ourselves, * * In Christ the 
revelation broke through into visibility as it has done in no other. 
Greater things are before us than those which have been 
behind us, if the cumulative power of the Christ revelation finds 
men of faith and does its full work through them.” 
Damascus, Ohio 


10-27-1958 Charles P. Morlan 
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Ohio Yearly Meeting 


The Foundation Stones 


In order that the reader may have a better understanding of 
Ohio Yearly Meeting and the principles of faith for which it 
stands, it will be helpful to review briefly the beginnings of the 
Religious Society of Friends, of which it is a part. About the 
middle of the unsettled and turbulent seventeenth century in 
England was a time of much theological discussion and of many 
divergent religious opinions. Much emphasis was put upon out- 
ward ceremonial and statement of doctrine; little upon real ex- 
perience and a changed life. This was true even among some of 
the dissenting sects which had risen in protest against the State 
religion. 

As a result of this external religion many people were dis- 
satisfied, restless and hungering for the Bread of Life, and here 
and there throughout England were sincere and devout men and 
women who, singly or in groups, were seeking earnestly for a 
religion of personal experience and direct communion with God. 


While religious movements develop with the help of a favoring 
environment, they usually spring out of great personal expert- 
ences. The fresh truth roots itself in life before it can be uttered 
in a message. This is certainly the case with the Quaker move- 
ment. It sprang directly from the vital and vitalizing experience 
of its founder, George Fox. He was born in the Seventh Month of 
1624 at the little village of Fenny Drayton, in Leicestershire, 
England. His parents were God-fearing, industrious, middle class 
people. His father was known as “Righteous Christer,” his mother 
was a woman of deeply religious character and “accomplished 
above most of her degree in the place where she lived.” 


“When I came to eleven years of age,’ says Fox, “I knew 
pureness and righteousness; for while I was a child I was taught 
how to walk to be kept pure. The Lord taught me to be faithful in 
all things, and .. . I was to keep to ‘yea’ and ‘nay’ in all things; and 
that my words should be few and savory, seasoned with grace, 
and that I might not eat and drink to make myself wanton, but 
for health, using the creatures in their service, as servants in 
their places, to the glory of Him that hath created them.” He 
learned the trade of shoemaking, and followed it for a time; but 
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his master made use of him in other parts of his business, espe- 
cially with sheep, “an employment,” says William Penn, “that 
very well suited his mind in several respects, both for its inno- 
cency and solitude, and was a just figure of his after ministry and 
service.”’ 


The hour of decision came through a simple incident, momen- 
tous in its issues. When about nineteen, and on business at a fair, 
two Puritans, one of them a relative, asked his company over a 
jug of beer. After satisfying their thirst, they began to drink 
healths, calling for more and agreeing that whoever refused his 
turn should pay all. This habit of drinking other’s healths to im- 
pair our own, as Camden calls it, had come into vogue, with other 
drinking customs, through the intercourse with the low countries 
in Queen Elizabeth’s reign. In the Long Parliament days it be- 
came the custom to drink to everyone at the table, and this grew 
into one of the chief vices of the age. Fox had never before been 
asked to do such a thing, least of all by high religious professors, 
and the inconsistency of their profession and their conduct grieved 
him to the heart. 


In his straight forward fashion, he laid a groat on the table to 
pay his share of the reckoning and went away, but that night he 
could get no sleep, and walked up and down his chamber, praying 
and crying to the Lord. Then a voice spoke in his heart, saying to 
him, “Thou seest how young people go together into vanity, and 
old people into the earth: and thou must forsake all, both young 
and old, and keep out of all, and be as a stranger to all.” And 50, 
in 1643, during the first doubtful years of the Civil War, Fox be- 
gan his solitary quest. For the next four years he moved about 
from place to place shunning as a rule both professor and _pro- 
fane, for fear of receiving spiritual hurt. 


The experiences of the young seeker after truth threw him 
more and more upon communion with God. He talked with priests 
and ministers, but found none who could help him in his search. 
His religious experiences he calls “openings,” a significant word 
which shows how deliverance came to his shut-up and burdened 
soul by fellowship with Christ, who opened to him that profession 
was not enough. The true believer was one who was born of God, 
and had passed from death unto life. Learning was not enough, 
for, as he was walking in a field one day, “the Lord opened to me 
that being bred at Oxford or Cambridge was not enough to fit and 
qualify men to be ministers of Christ, and I stranged (wondered) 
at it, because it was the common belief of people.” Church-going 
was not enough, for though men called the churches holy ground 
and the temples of God, He dwelt not in temples made with hands 
but in men’s hearts--His people were His temples and He dwelt in 
them. When his relatives at this time were grieved at his absence 
from church, he “brought them scriptures and told them, there 
was an anointing within man to teach him, and that the Lord 
would teach His people Himself.” Here in the year 1647, when Fox 
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was twenty-three, we reach the central experience out of which 
the Quaker message sprang. Fox tells us that he began to regard 
the priests less and to look more after the dissenting people, for 
they had some, “‘openings.” But he says further: 


“When all my hopes in them and in all men was gone, so that 
I had nothing outwardly to help me, nor could tell what to do, then, 
O then I heard a voice which said, ‘There is one, even Christ 
Jesus, that can speak to thy condition,’ and, when I heard it, my 
heart did leap for joy ... My desires after the Lord grew stronger, 
and zeal in the pure knowledge of God and of Christ alone, with- 
out the help of any man, book or writing. For, though I read the 
Scriptures that spake of Christ and of God, yet I knew Him not, 
but by revelation, as He who hath the key did open, and as the 
Father of Life drew me to His Son by His spirit. And then the 
Lord did gently lead me along, and did let me see His love, which 
was endless and eternal, and surpasseth all the knowledge that 
men have in the natural state or can get by history or books: 
and that love did let me see myself as I was without Him.” 


It was shortly after this experience that George Fox began to 
preach. His distinctive message to his generation was, Christ 
speaks directly to each human soul who seeks Him; spiritual life 
depends upon direct communion with Him; all men may find 
salvation and life in Him. Thousands came to hear him and many 
of them gave heed to his message and turned to the truth he 
taught. Soon a band of preachers, many of them young men like 
himself, went from place to place telling in simple, direct and 
searching words the gospel of salvation from the power of sin, and 
of immediate revelation and direct communion. To proclaim this 
simple but exacting gospel the Friends walked and rode up and 
down England for half a century. At the rough hands of men 
under the Protectorate and the Restoration they were beaten, 
stoned and treated with contumely; under the law they were 
arrested on false charges, haled into court, fined, beaten, placed 
in stocks, and imprisoned by thousands in dank prisons and in 
stinking dungeons. 


There were several causes for the hostility which these “first 
publishers of truth’ encountered in England; The priests and 
professors as George Fox called them resented the public casti- 
gation which the Quakers inflicted upon them for their hypocrisy, 
lip-service and simony, in the continual debates which were the 
delight of the seventeenth century; secondly, these same official 
representatives of religion were chagrined at the deflection of 
their flocks at the call of these new itinerant preachers; thirdly, 
the application of certain contemporary laws made illegal the 
assembly of unrecognized sects, such as the Quakers, in public 
places of worship; fourthly, apparently vagrants and far from 
home, the Quaker itinerant preachers aroused the fear of local 
magistrates lest they should become public charges in the parish; 
finally, the Friends were an easy mark for fines, imprisonment 
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and distraint of goods, because they refused to pay tithes, to 
attend the authorized church services, and to remove their hats 
before civil authorities. When brought before judges and magis- 
trates on these charges, the Quakers refused to take the oath of 
allegiance which was promptly tendered them. Thus, the case 
against them was complete. 


The following from George Fox’s Journal in 1652, gives the 
gist of the message which these early Friends were preaching all 
over England; 


“The next First-day I came to Firbank Chapel, in Westmore- 
land, where Francis Howgill and John Audland had been preach- 
ing in the morning .... It was judged there were above a _ thou- 
sand people, amongst whom I declared God’s everlasting truth 
and word of life freely and largely, for about the space of three 
hours, directing them to the spirit of God in themselves, that they 
might be turned from darkness to the light, and believe in it, that 
they might become the children of it; and might be turned from 
the power of Satan, which they had been under, unto God; and 
by the spirit of truth, might be led into all truth, and_ sensibly 
understand the words of the prophets, and of Christ, and of the 
apostles; and might all come to know Christ to be their teacher 
to instruct them, their counsellor to direct them, their shepherd 
to feed them, their bishop to oversee them, and their prophet to 
open divine mysteries to them; and might know their bodies to be 
prepared, sanctified, and made fit temples for God and Christ to 
dwell in.” 

While Friends do not have a written creed, they do have 
very definite beliefs or doctrines springing from this central belief 
in the indwelling Spirit of the living Christ whose shining light 1s 
a guide to spiritual truth and to the understanding of the Holy 
Scriptures. This is what is meant by the “Inner Light,” or the 
“Inward Light,” which is frequently spoken of as being the cen- 
tral doctrine of the early Friends. Many of their beliefs are sim- 
ilar to those of most of the Protestant faiths . Though they may 
use the same words to express their meanings, they think of them 
in a different way. For instance, Friends believe baptism to be 
essential to salvation, but it is a spiritual baptism and not a water 
baptism. “John answered, saying unto them all, I indeed baptize 
you with water; but One mightier than I cometh, the latchet of 
whose shoes I am not worthy to unloose; He shall baptize you 
with the Holy Ghost and with fire.” Likewise, Friends believe 
deeply in communion as a spiritual experience, indeed, it is a 
foundation principle with them, but having the experience itself 
they feel that partaking of the symbols, bread and wine, is not 
essential. However, Friends are not critical of those who believe 
in and practice water baptism and the Lord’s supper and who 
derive benefit from such practice. They do feel that there is a 
danger of making the symbol take the place of the reality. 


Friends believe in the “three who bear record in heaven, the 
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Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost; and these three are one.” 
Or, using other words, “the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit.” 
They have avoided using the word, ‘Trinity,’ as applied to the 
Divine Being, as unscriptural and more confusing than the expres- 
sion used in the Bible. Friends do not call the Bible the ‘““Word of 
God,” for that is the term used to designate Christ. “In the begin- 
ning was the Word, and the Word was with God and the Word 
was God.” “The same was in the beginning with God.” “And the 
Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us.” “But was tempted 
in all points like as we are, yet without sin.” So Friends believe 
that Christ was both divine and human. May we not say that He 
“shows us the divine life humanly lived and the human life divine- 
ly lived.” Friends believe in the atoning sacrifice of Christ on 
Calvary, for the sins of all mankind. As through the work of the 
Holy Spirit in our hearts, we are led to repent of, and forsake our 
sins, so through the atoning efficacy of the blood of Christ, shed 
for us on Calvary, we are enabled to experience remission of our 
past sins. Friends believe in the resurrection of the dead as 
taught by Christ and His Apostles. “It is sown a natural body, it 
is raised a spiritual body.” Not after long years as some suppose, 
but when death releases the soul from its tenement of clay, “then 
shall the dust return to the earth as it was; and the spirit shall 
return unto God who gave it,” there to be “Judged according to 
their works.” 


Friends’ manner of holding a meeting for worship differs from 
the worship services of most of the other Protestant denominations 
--differs more widely perhaps-- than our other differences of belief. 
But it is the natural result of the full recognition of Divine in- 
spiration. Who that truly expects to hear the voice of God can do 
otherwise than bow in silence before Him? “Devotion,” says 
Bishop Butler in one of his sermons, “is retirement from the 
world He has made, to Him alone; it is to withdraw from the 
avocations of sense, to yield ourselves up to the influence of the 
Divine presence, and to give full scope to the affections of erati- 
tude, love, reverence, trust and dependence; of which infinite 
Power, Wisdom and Goodness is the natural and only adequate 
object.” Of this, Caroline Steven says, “No words could more 
fully or worthily express the intention of a Friends’ meeting--one 
of those ‘meetings for worship’ which are, as is well known, ‘held 
on a basis of silence,’ but in which free course is allowed to what 
ever Divine influence may prompt of vocal prayer, preaching, 
testimony, or prophecy; those meetings in which each GHEE pitenis 
felt, should in the first place enter into the inmost sanctuary of 
his own heart, and be alone with God; being still, that His voice 
may be clearly heard within, before the lips can rightly be opened 
to show forth His praise or His counsels to others. From the 
depths of that stillness words do from time to time arise--words 
uttered in simple obedience to the upspringing of the fountain 
from within. This is what we mean by being ‘moved by the 
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Spirit, I do not see how a worthier or a truer expression could be 
found for the perfect ideal of spiritual worship.” 


The meetings for transacting the various items of business 
and concerns of the Society are preceded by a time of worship, 
and the business meeting itself is to be held under the leadership 
and guidance of Christ. The official of the business meeting is 
called the Clerk. It is his function to lay before the meeting each 
item to be considered, whether it be from the minutes of a_pre- 
vious meeting or a concern of some individual present. It is the 
privilege of each member present to comment or give his views 
on the subject before the meeting, and when all who desire to 
speak have been heard, it is the duty of the clerk to prepare a 
minute giving the decision of the meeting. This is done, not by 
taking a vote, but by gathering the sense of the meeting by weigh- 
ing the expressions given as to the standing, attitude and sincer- 
ity of the speakers. The objective of the Quaker method is to 
arrive at the truth. If everyone is led by the spirit of Christ there 
will be unity in the meeting, but there is sometimes a minority, 
possibly only one person, who though sincere, differs from the 
majority. But this minority is not disregarded, and may hold up 
the decision which would otherwise be recorded. The meeting may 
wait for further consideration in order that there may be unity in 
the decision, or a willingness in the dissenters to defer to the rest 
of the meeting. “The search for truth and unity is sometimes a 
long and difficult one, requiring much love and tolerance, but the 
goal when achieved is worth the patient effort. Unity is always 
possible to those who go deep enough, for in the depth of our 
beings we are all one, as branches are one in the vine.” 


The testimony of Friends against war is perhaps better 
known by outsiders than most of their other testimonies. When 
asked by the Commissioners of the Commonwealth in 1650 to 
take up arms, George Fox says in his Journal, “I told them I| 
knew from whence all wars arose, even from the lust, according 
to James’ doctrine; and that I lived in the virtue of that life and 
power that took away the occasion of all wars.” In 1660 we find 
the first official statement of Friends regarding war. It was 
addressed to Charles II by George Fox and five other Friends: 
“We utterly deny all outward wars and strife, and fightings with 
outward weapons, for any end, or pretence whatever; This is our 
testimony to the whole world. The Spirit of Christ by which we are 
cuided, is not changeable, so as once to command us from a thing 
of evil, and again to move us into it; and we certainly know and 
testify to the world, that the Spirit of Christ, which leadeth us into 
all truth, will never move us to fight and war against any man 
with outward weapons, neither for the Kingdom of Christ, nor for 
the kingdoms of this world .... Therefore we cannot learn war 
any more.” 


Friends’ testimony against oaths is founded upon Christ’s 
command, “Ye have heard that it hath been said by them of old 
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times, thou shalt not forswear thyself, but shalt perform unto the 
Lord thine oaths; but I say unto you, swear not at all; neither by 
heaven, for it is God’s throne; nor by the earth, for it is His foot- 
stool; neither by Jerusalem, for it is the city of the Great King; 
neither shalt thou swear by thy head, because thou canst not 
make one hair white or black; but let your communication be yea, 
yea, nay, nay; for whatsoever is more than these cometh of evil.” 
Friends believe that God is not to be lightly approached nor His 
name mentioned except in reverance; that He is always present, 
witnessing all acts. The words of one who is following Him should 
be as trustworthy as his oath. Taking an oath implies a double 
standard of truth; one for ordinary occasions and another when 
the individual is under pressure. The laws of Great Britain and 
the United States now permit the simple affirmation to be used 
instead of the oath. 


It is interesting here to note the difference in conducting 
marriages by the early Friends from that practiced by other 
people. Friends believe that marriage is a divine institution, and 
therefore cannot be performed by a priest or by a civil official, 
but that the Lord alone can rightly join any in this solemn cove- 
nant. They quote Matthew 19-3-6; “The Pharisees also came unto 
him, tempting him, and saying unto him, ‘Is it lawful for a man 
to put away his wife for every cause?’ And he answered and said 
unto them, ‘Have ye not read, that he which made them at the 
beginning made them male and female,’ And said, ‘for this cause 
shall a man leave father and mother, and shall cleve to his 
wife; and they twain shall be one flesh? Wherefore they are no 
more twain, but one flesh. What therefore God hath joined to- 
gether, let not man put asunder.” 


When a man and woman Friend intend to marry, they an- 
nounce it to the Monthly Meeting of which the woman is a mem- 
ber. The meeting appoints two men and two women to inquire as 
to whether there are any objections to the marriage. They report 
at the next Monthly Meeting, and if there are no objections, the 
meeting permits the marriage, and appoints a committee to see 
that it is properly conducted. The marriage takes place in a reg- 
ular week-day public meeting for worship or one appointed for 
the purpose, at which the couple declare that they take each 
other for husband and wife. They then sign the certificate of 
marriage, which is also signed by those present as witnesses. 
The certificate is then recorded by the Monthly Meeting and the 
necessary report made to the County authorities. 


Simplicity is another testimony of Friends which touches 
many practices of daily life. “The simplicity of truth,” is an 
expression often found in the writings of early Friends. They felt 
that the outward life must conform to the inward teaching of 
Christ--in other words, they must practice what they preach. 


In the seventeenth century there were many customs which 
did not conform to the “simplicity of truth.’ Dress was particu: 
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larly unreasonable in its extravagance, and in the swiftness with 
which its styles changed. “The extremest form of Paris fashions 
to-day,” says a modern writer, “would be simplicity itself com- 
pared with the dress of an English aristocrat at the time of 
Charles I.” When Friends were drawn together as a distinct body, 
they came clothed in modest apparel. William Penn says, “Choose 
thy clothes by thine own eye, not another’s. The more simple and 
plain they are, the better, neither unshapely nor fantastical, and 
for use and decency, and not for pride.” 


In George Fox’s time, people of note in the world were 
addressed with the plural pronoun, you, while to the common 
person the singular form of thou or thee was used. George Fox 
says: “When the Lord sent me into the world, He forbade me to 
put off my hat to any, high or low, and I was required to ‘thee 
and thou’ all men and women without any respect to rich or poor, 
great or small.” Friends insisted on absolute truthfulness on all 
occasions. So they could not use titles which were untruthful, 
suGn eas) Your obedient servant, or “Mre-and™ Mrss? “which 
meant Master or Mistress, when those relationships did not exist. 


They were also opposed to the use of the names of the months 
and days to commemorate false gods, so they used numbers to 
represent months and days, as First Month, First-day, etc. 


The foregoing are some of the ideals for which Friends stand. 
They believe that religion cannot be separated from life, from 
daily living. Except as we follow a way of life, not merely a 
statement of belief, except as we put our faith to the test in daily 
life and service, it will avail little. Except we live daily in that 
soul communion which draws its power from the living Christ, 
words expressive of our faith will not satisfy. 


Friends in the American Colonies 


In the New England colonies, as in the mother country, there 
were scattered up and down little groups of those who were dis- 
satisfied with the mere outward forms of religion and were long- 
ing for something more real and soul-satisfying, and these every- 
where received the Quaker message joyfully. 


As early as 1655 two women Friends, Mary Fisher and Ann 
Austin, landed in Barbados, and after spending six months in 
publishing their message there, proceeded to Boston. Barbados 
had been occupied by the English since 1605, and was now a 
prosperous sugar-growing colony with about 25,000 inhabitants 
and not less than 10,000 slaves. It was looked upon as the port of 
entry for the colonies. Friends’ meetings rapidly sprang up there 
and in other adjacent islands. If these early arrivals thought they 
would escape persecution in this new country, where many other 
than Friends came to find religious freedom, they were sadly mis- 
taken. The Puritan Colony of Massachusetts, many of whose in- 
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habitants came to the new world to escape persecution in the old, 
passed a law in 1658 banishing Quakers from the colony on pain 
of death. While this law was in force four Friends were executed 
on Boston common, William Robinson, Marmaduke Stephenson, 
Mary Dyer and William Leddra. Besides those who were put to 
death a large number were fined and banished. 


In 1659, a further law was passed that “All children and ser- 
vants, and others that for conscience sake cannot come to their 
meetings (the recognized church services) for worship, and have 
not estates in their hand to answer the fines, must be sold for 
slaves to Barbados or Virginia, or other remote parts.” This law 
was put in force upon a young boy and girl who lived at Salem, 
and whose parents, Lawrence and Cassandra Southwick, had been 
heavily fined for showing kindness to some of the despised Quak- 
ers. These children resolved that they would no longer attend the 
services of a Church, which could do such cruel things, and an 
order was made out to sell them into slavery. No captain could 
be found, however, cruel enough to take them. Whittier has im- 
mortalized this incident (with a poet’s license in details) in his 
poem, Cassandra Southwick, and his verses have probably done 
more than many pages of history to bring home to us what the 
punishment of banishment and the dread of slavery meant to 
these brave witness bearers. 


Meanwhile Friends in England had been using all their in- 
fluence to put a stop to the New England persecutions. Edward 
Burrough went to the King and said: “There is a vein of innocent 
blood opened in thy dominions, which will run over all if it is not 
stopped.” The King replied: “But 1 will stop that vein,’ and a 
mandamus was forthwith granted, and Edward Burrough was 
given permission to name the messenger. He named Samuel Shat- 
tuck, a Salem Friend who had been banished on pain of death, 
and he was duly appointed by the King as royal messenger. 
Again we are indebted to Whittier for a graphic description of the 
arrival of the ship and the interview between Endicott and Shat- 
tuck, in “The King’s Missive.” 


During these earlier years while Friends were coming to the 
American Colonies, Rhode Island was the one haven of rest and 
peace for them. Later, William Penn established the Quaker 
Colony of Pennsylvania. For many years it was under Quaker 
government. Here his “Holy Experiment” was tried out. Friends 
came in great numbers. This was the only extensive government 
according to Friends’ principles of peace, love and honest treat- 
ment of Indians and Negroes who were considered inferior 
peoples. 

The beginnings of Ohio Yearly Meeting carries us back to 
these colonial times because the western migration, which was 
the source of the meetings which were established west of the 
Allegheny Mountains, included people from all the Colonies along 
the Atlantic seaboard. In this connection it is interesting to note 
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the establishment of the Yearly Meetings of Friends in the Colon- 
ies which later became States of the Union. The first General 
Meeting which was held once a year was established in Rhode 
Island in 1661. It included all Friends in New England. In 1672, 
John Burnyeat appointed a meeting at West River, Maryland, 
which became Baltimore Yearly Meeting. It was this Yearly 
Meeting which in later years set up Ohio Yearly Meeting. In 1673 
George Fox established Virginia Yearly Meeting, though the loca- 
tion is not determined. Most of the meetings at that time were 
held at the homes of Friends. In 1681 Burlington Yearly Meeting 
in New Jersey was established, and the next year Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting was held for the first time. These two meetings 
were combined in 1685 and held alternately in Burlington and 
Philadelphia until 1760 when they were combined and called Phil- 
adelphia Yearly Meeting, being held in that city. New York Year- 
ly Meeting was established at Flushing, Long Island, in 1696. 
North Carolina Yearly Meeting was established in 1698, to be 
held at the home of Francis Toms {or Tooms). 


The awakening of Friends to the evils of slavery and the gradu- 
al development of their Disciplines, first in reference to the care 
of slaves, then in reference to the buying and selling of them and 
finally in reference to holding them at all, is an interesting story 
which cannot be told in detail here. John Woolman was one of 
the moving spirits in working for the elimination of slave holding 
among Friends. His first visit to Maryland and Virginia was made 
in 1746. Then in 1757-58 he traveled through most of the southern 
meetings, his mind being “deeply bowed in this journey” over 
the conduct of Friends toward the Negroes, and he felt that he 
could not accept free entertainment in homes where there were 
slaves. These visits of this tender spirited man bore fruit. Sarah 
Harrison, in company with Norris Jones and Lydia Hoskins went 
as far south as Charleston, South Carolina, enduring terrible 
hardships of travel by wagon through woods and swamps and 
having “laborious, exercising times” in meetings and _ families. 
Up and down the land, from meeting to meeting, these three 
Friends went, “in winter’s pinching cold and summer’s scorching 
heat.” Norris Jones writes: 


“We have been engaged in visiting slave-holders in the verge 
(i. e. the limits) of Black Water Monthly Meeting, Virginia, and 
have the satisfaction to see the labor blessed so that near fifty of 
that oppressed people were manumitted in our presence. The 
power of truth was livingly felt in many of these family visits, to 
our humbling admiration.” He continues his account: 


“We were at Piney-Woods meeting, North Carolina, which 
was large. Sarah Harrison had close work, and again touched on 
slave-holding. In the afternoon we met by accident a Friend who 
held twenty-three slaves. The subject was seriously gone into, and 
he, being reached by the power of truth, was prevailed upon to 
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manumit them, to the rejoicing of the hearts of many and to the 
peace of his own mind.” 


Many incidents similar to these might be given as well as 
many not as successful. It is difficult for us at this long distance 
to realize what this fidelity to principle and obedience to con- 
science cost the Friends of the South. The slaves constituted in 
these regions a large amount of wealth. Friends, as others, had 
formed the habit of living by slave labor, and furthermore, they 
exposed themselves to the stern disapproval of their neighbors 
when they manumitted their Negroes and went to work with their 
own hands. They soon found themselves living in a social world 
into which they did not fit. Even their noble plans to liberate their 
Negroes and start them in a new life of freedom were constantly 
frustrated. In the Carolinas the Negroes manumitted by Friends 
were seized and sold again into slavery, and always into a much 
worse slavery than that which had been their lot in Friends’ 
homes. Friends. fought this action through the Courts and won 
their case, but the legislature at once passed an act which made 
the seizing and selling of manumitted slaves legal. 


Precisely at the time when the conditions of life for Friends 
in sections where slavery prevailed had become almost intoler- 
able, a new world suddenly opened before them in the great north- 
west, like a divinely prepared Canaan. By the Ordinance of 1787 
the North-West Territory was organized for settlement. Slavery 
was forever barred out of this magnificent domain, out of which 
the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin and Michigan 
have since been made. It was an extraordinarily rich and fertile 
region, with many attractions and few forbidding features. The 
most serious obstacle was the distance and difficulty of travel 
across the almost roadless country thither. That was an obstacle, 
however, which would not long deter the valiant and forward-look- 
ing men and women who had already been brave enough to manu- 
mit their slaves and to face the opposition of their neighbors. 


This year of 1787 is a date to be remembered in the history of 
Friends, for then it could be said that the Society was clear of 
holding fellow men in bondage. 


Before the opening of the North-west Territory a westerly 
migration from New Jersey, Eastern Pennsylvania and Northern 
Virginia took place. This movement was not started to escape 
slavery, but rather to seek a change and easier living. Henry 
Beeson from Virginia seems to have been the first settler in what 
was afterwards Uniontown, Pennsylvania, sometime in the seven- 
teen-sixties. 


When the little Quaker settlement was very young and small, 
and when the isolated families were scattered far apart in the 
almost unbroken forests, groups of Indians came surging about 
the Beeson’s house one night at a time when the French and 
Indians were fiercely hostile to all English settlers. It seemed as 
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though only a miracle could save the helpless family, and some- 
thing like a miracle did happen. They overheard an old Indian 
explain to the rest of the warriors that this family belonged to the 
“broad brims,” or ‘‘William Penn’s people,’ and that therefore 
they must not be molested. The Indians thereupon withdrew with- 
out doing any harm--a powerful testimony to the fact that love 
begets love even to the third and fourth generation, and even too 
in the hearts of so-called savage men. 


Westward Migration 


From this time on Friends kept moving south and west and 
meetings were established as they were needed. Hopewell in 
Virginia mothered meetings farther west and extended loving 
care to these migrating Friends. Westland Meeting was establish- 
ed in 1782 as a preparative meeting, and in 1785 became a Month- 
ly Meeting. It was located at a point near what is now Centerville 
on U. S. Route 40. The Meeting property was not on Route 40, but 
is very close to it. It was the first Monthly Meeting west of the 
Alleghany Mountains and following it was Redstone Monthly Meet- 
ing, established in 1793. It was located near Brownsville. Pennsy]- 
vania, and became a Quarterly Meeting in 1798. It was in Fayette 
County on the east side of the Monongahela River and Westland 
was in Washington County on the west side of the River. In 1789, 
Hopewell in Virginia and these meetings in western Pennsylvaia 
which had belonged to Philadelphia were attached to Maryland 
Yearly Meeting and the name was changed to Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting. These meetings are important in the history of Ohio 
Yearly Meeting because most of the Friends moving into Ohio 
from the east and south brought their certificates of membership 
to either Westland or Redstone Monthly Meeting, and the Month- 
ly Meetings settled in Ohio before the Yearly Meeting was estab- 
lished were set up by Redstone Quarterly Meeting. 


It is interesting at this point to note the following minutes of 
Westland Monthly Meeting, as these Friends mentioned in the 
minutes visited meetings in North Carolina just before many of 
their members moved to Ohio. We may believe that the Friends 
in the south were influenced in their decision to move by the visit 
of these Friends from Westland Monthly Meeting. 


Minute 11 of Westland Monthly Meeting held the 26 of VIII 
Month, 1797, reads: 


Our esteemed Friend Benjamin Townsend in a weighty man- 
ner laid before this meeting a concern that for some time has 
rested on his mind to visit the Carolinas and Georgia, or as far 
as his concern may continue. 


Joseph Townsend, Henry Mills, Zebulon Heston, Joshua Dixon, 
William Hilles, Jacob Griffith are appointed to visit and sympa- 
thize with him on the occasion and report to next meeting. 


At the meeting held the 23rd of IX Month, 1797-- The com- 
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mittee appointed reported they “found no straightness in leaving 
him at liberty to pursue his prospect as far as Truth may open 
the way, and Joseph Townsend expressing a freedom to accom- 
pany him in the journey.” His concern was united with and a 
committee was appointed to prepare certificates for both Friends. 


However, they apprehended the time for them to proceed on 
the journey was not fully come. The matter is directed to be left 
under their and Friends consideration until further order. 


On the 25th of VIII Month, 1798, Minute 19 states: “Our es- 
teemed Friend Benjamin Townsend having informed this meeting 
that he apprehended the time is drawing near for him to set out 
on his journey to the Carolinas, Georgia and adjacent parts, and 
Joseph Townsend signified that he is still willing to accompany 
him therein.” 


At the meeting held the 23rd of III Month, 1799, Minute 10, 
we read: “Benjamin and Joseph Townsend returned the certificate 
they had in the VIII Month last and produced others from a 
Quarterly Meeting held at Great Contentnea, North Carolina ex- 
pressive of unity and satisfaction with their labors of love among 
them, which with their safe return is satisfactory to the meeting.” 


Leaving for a time the history of migrations let us go back a 
few years to the first visits of Friends west and north of the Ohio 
River. 


As far as is known Thomas Beals was the first Friend to 
cross the Ohio River and preach in the limits of the Northwest 
Territory and he has the distinction of being the first migrant to 
settle in Ohio. About the year 1775, twenty years before Wayne’s 
Treaty with the Indians at Greenville, Ohio, Beals, accompanied 
by four Friends, started to pay a visit to the Shawnee Indians and 
some other tribes and, after passing a fort not far from Clinch 
Mountain in Virginia, they were arrested and carried back to the 
fort to be tried for their lives on the charge of being confederates 
with the hostile Indians. The officers, understanding that one of 
them was a preacher, required a sermon before they went in for 
trial. Beals thought it right to hold a meeting with the soldiers, 
which proved to be a highly favored season. A young man then in 
the fort was converted and, some years after, moved among 
Friends and became a member and, at a very advanced age, bore 
public testimony to the truth of the principles of which he was 
convinced at the fort. After this meeting was over the Friends 
were kindly entertained and were free and at liberty to go on their 
journey. They crossed the Ohio River into what is now Ohio and 
held many meetings with the Indians with satisfaction and re- 
turned home with much peace of mind. Beals told his friends at 
New Garden, North Carolina, that he saw with his spiritual eye 
the seed of Friends scattered all over that good land and that one 
day there would be the greatest gathering of Friends there of any 
place in the world and that his faith was strong in the belief that 
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he would live to see Friends settle north of the Ohio River. In 1799, 
twenty-four years after he visited the Indians, he moved with 
members of his family to Quaker Bottom, Ohio, and in the spring 
of 1801 he moved to Salt Creek, near the present town of Adelphia, 
in Ross County, Ohio. 


By 1800, settlements were being made west of the Ohio River 
some miles out from Wheeling, Virginia. Just about this time 
Friends from the south were migrating into southern and south- 
western Ohio, and soon the eastern and New England _ States 
were making their contributions, though there were fewer from 
New England than from the States farther south. They constituted 
a meeting-going population. These people, who, in their long 
march through the wilderness, had rested on First-days and at 
the appointed hour had gathered around their camp fires for silent 
worship, or listened to vocal ministry from some of their own 
number, were not likely to neglect their religious duties when 
their travels were ended. The first Friends’ meeting in Ohio was 
held in the open near what is now Colerain. Those attending sat 
on logs and on the ground. It is said they were afterwards invited 
to the newly built cabin of Jonathan Taylor. Hannah Trimble, a 
visiting minister suggested the meeting be named Concord, and 
that was the name given the first Monthly Meeting in this new 
territory. 


In this same year of 1800, there was a migration of large 
bodies of Friends from North Carolina. In at least one case a 
whole Monthly Meeting removed in a body, turning its records 
over to the Quarterly Meeting, with the information that such 
Monthly Meeting was no longer in existence. 


Because this is a unique chapter in Quaker history and is an 
illustration of the procedure and care with which members were 
followed up and assisted and kept in contact with their meetings, 
let us follow in some detail the fortunes of one group of emigrants. 


In the eastern part of North Carolina was a Quarterly Meeting 
known as Contentnea, mentioned above as sending a returning 
minute or certificate with Joseph Townsend to Westland Monthly 
Meeting. One of its branches was Coresound Monthly Meeting in 
Carteret County. The propriety of removing to the west had been 
seriously considered, and finally two of its members were deputed 
to go and visit the new country and report their judgment. Trent 
Monthly Meeting in Jones County also sent a_ representative. 
These men traveled with duly accredited minutes. (Credentials) 
The following minute is evidence that they crossed the mountains 
safely: 

“At Westland Monthly Meeting of Friends, 22nd of Sixth 
Month, 1799. Our esteemed Friends, Joseph Dew and Horton 
Howard attended this meeting and produced certificates from a 
Monthly Meeting at Coresound, in Carteret County, North Caroli- 
na, expressive of Friends’ unity with their viewing this part of the 
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country and other parts adjacent, with a prospect of removing 
and settling within the verge of this, if way should open, and our 
Friend, Aaron Brown, also attended and produced an extract from 
the minutes of a Monthly Meeting on Trent River, Jones County, 
N. C., expressive of their unity and concurrence with his accom- 
panying our aforesaid Friends, whose company, exemplary deport- 
ment and cautious proceeding in so weighty a matter as they 
are engaged in, obtained our approbation and is satisfactory to us, 
and the religious labors of Joseph Dew, who is certified to be an 
approved minister, have been acceptable and edifying.” 


Evidently the investigation of these Friends extended some 
distance into the Northwest Territory. Their report was probably 
verbal and its character not recorded, but we know that Core- 
sound Meeting contributed several families to the westward 
stream. Aaron Brown must have given a most hopeful view of 
things to the Trent Monthly Meeting, for the action of that body 
is a striking example of a meeting migrating in a body. 


Every step was duly recorded in the minutes of the meeting. 
Certificates of Removal addressed to Westland were granted to all 
the members, after which the meeting was duly closed, and _ all 
the records, etc., turned over to the Quarterly Meeting with infor- 
mation that there was no Monthly Meeting of that name. All this 
took time, and it was not until the Tenth Month of 1799, that the 
final conclusion was reached. Winter was approaching, but that 
fact seems not to have deterred them. 


And now began a busy time of preparation, perhaps already 
far advanced. Apparently they started in the First Month of 1800, 
going in a body. There were vehicles of various kinds, some of the 
wagons with muslin covers. Boys and girls over twelve walked, 
unless they had horses. There were many on horseback, for the 
horses would be wanted in the new country. Cooking utensils 
were in the wagons, or carried on pack horses. They camped at 
night and depended for subsistence on the provisions brought from 
home and the game they could secure. Teams were often doubled 
to get wagons over difficult places. There were almost no roads. 
The National Road was not even started until 1806. We do not 
know by which “pass” the procession crossed the mountains, but 
we can readily imagine that much bodily hardship was meted 
out to these hardy ancestors of western Friends. 


In the early summer of 1800, five months after the disappear- 
ance of a Monthly Meeting in North Carolina, things began to 
happen in Redstone Quarter, Pennsylvania. An extract from the 
minutes of Westland Monthly Meeting dated the 24th of V Month, 
1800, states,“Certificates were received for Bordon Stanton, a 
minister and 47 other Friends from Trent Monthly Meeting, North 
Carolina, and five from Contentnea Monthly Meeting, same state, 
and Joseph Bishop from Coresound Monthly Meeting, same state.” 
Another minute of Westland Monthly Meeting, dated Sixth Month, 
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1800, as recorded in “Notes on the Early History of Ohio Yearly 
Meeting,” by Watson W. Dewees, is as follows: “This meeting is 
in receipt of extracts from the minutes and proceedings of a 
Monthly Meeting on Trent River, in Jones County, North Carolina, 
telling of the exercises of that meeting, which resulted in that 
meeting, almost in a body, concluding to issue certificates to 
nearly all of its members, and surrendering their privilege of 
holding meeting to Contentnea Quarterly Meeting, and as many of 
these aforesaid Friends and their families (and several from the 
Monthly Meeting of Coresound, in Carteret County, N. C.) have 
arrived and are now as sojourners in the vicinity of this meeting, 
and being a subject of such magnitude and importance, this meet- 
ing appointed David Greave (and eleven others) to confer with 
them, give such advice and assistance as may be necessary to 
procure a settlement for Friends in the territory northwest of the 
Ohio River and report to our next meeting.” 


The committee mentioned above reported the next month that 
they “had held several conferences with the Friends and gave 
such advice and counsel as we thought necessary, and a few of 
our number had accompanied them in seeking a place for settle- 
ment ... which is satisfactory to the meeting.” 


This body of North Carolina Friends rested for some weeks 
and then moved on. By the Ninth Month of 1800, the woodsman’s 
ax could be heard in many places west of the Ohio River, some 
miles out from Wheeling, Virginia. Most of these Friends located 
in Belmont County, near what is now Colerain, and in Jefferson 
County, near the village of Mount Pleasant. The settlers were in 
advance of the government surveyors, and no land office had yet 
been opened. In a short time this difficulty had been removed and 
legal titles could be secured. Then began a general movement 
into the new and fertile country. 


There is in existence a most interesting letter, written by 
Bordon Stanton, a leader in this group of settlers, which confirms 
what has been said as to the reasons for the migration, and the 
serious feelings which accompanied the movement. A group of 
Friends at Wrightsborough, Georgia, were considering the pro- 
priety of moving to the west and to these a letter was addressed, 
in part as follows: 


Concord, Ohio, 25th of Fifth Month, 1802 
Dear Friends: 


Having understood by William Patten and William Hogan, 
from your parts, that a number among you have had some 
thoughts and turnings of mind respecting a removal to this coun- 
try; and ... as it has been the lot of a number of us to undertake 
the work a little before you, I thought (to give) a true statement 
(for your information) of some of our strugglings and reasonings 
concerning the propriety of our moving ... I may say thus, and 
say that for several years Friends have had some distant view of 
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moving out of that oppressive part of the land, but did not know 
where until the year 1799, when we had an acceptable visit from 
traveling Friends from the western part of Pennsylvania. (Ben- 
jamin and Joseph Townsend as mentioned before) They thought 
proper to propose to Friends for consideration, whether it would 
not be agreeable to best wisdom for us unitedly to remove north- 
west of the Ohio River--to a place where there were no slaves 
held, being a free country. The proposal made a deep impression 
on our minds..... 


Neverthless, although we had a prospect of something of the 
kind, it was at first very crossing to my natural inclination, being 
well settled as to the outward. So I strove against the thoughts of 
moving for a considerable time, ... as it seemed likely to break 
up our Monthly Meeting which I had reason to believe was set up 
in the wisdom of Truth. Thus I was concerned many times to 
weigh the matter in the balance of the sanctuary; till at length 
I considered that there was no prospect of our number being in- 
creased by convincement, on account of the oppression that 
abounds in the land. 


Under a view of these things, I was made sensible beyond 
doubting, that it was in ordering of Wisdom for us to remove: 
and that the Lord was opening a way for our enlargement, if 
found worthy. Friends generally feeling something of the same, 
there were three of them who went to view the country, and one 
worthy public Friend. They traveled on till they came to this 
part of the western country, where they were stopped in their 
minds, believing it was the place for Friends to settle. So they 
turned back, and informed us of the same in a solemn meeting, 
in which dear Joseph Dew, the public Friend, intimated that he 
saw the seed of God sown in abundance, which extended far 
northwestward. This information, in the way it was delivered to 
us, much tendered our spirits, and strengthened us in the belief 
that it was right. So we undertook the work, and found the Lord 
to be a present helper in every needful time. 


Preparing The Way For A New Yearly Meeting 


A part of the Northwest Territory was portioned off and be- 
came Ohio Territory. So rapid was the increase of population, that 
it was organized as a State in 1803. It is estimated that eight 
hundred families of Friends alone had moved into Ohio by the 
year 1800. From now on meetings sprang up rapidly--meetings for 
worship, Preparative Meetings, Monthly Meetings and _ finally 
Quarterly Meetings. Until Ohio Yearly Meeting was established 
Quarterly Meetings reported to Baltimore Yearly Meeting. Con- 
cord Monthly Meeting was established in 1801, Plymouth (Smith- 
field) 1802, Middleton and Miami Monthly Meetings in 1803, Short 
Creek 1804, Salem 1805, Short Creek Quarterly Meeting 1807, 
Salem and Miami Quarterly Meetings 1808, New Garden and 
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Stillwater Monthly Meetings 1808. The rapid settlement in the 
valley of the Miami is shown by the fact that in three years from 
1804 to 1807 there were received by Miami Monthly Meeting 367 
removal certificates conveying to that meeting the membership of 
1697 persons. West Branch Quarterly Meeting was established in 
1811, being a division of the large Miami Quarterly Meeting. 


By 1810 there were so many Friends in Ohio that they wanted 
a Yearly Meeting of their own. Baltimore Yearly Meeting was 
too far away and the travel too difficult for many Friends from 
Ohio to attend. So Redstone and Salem Quarterly Meetings appeal- 
ed to Baltimore to establish a new Yearly Meeting west of the 
Allegheny Mountains. This appeal, “Being weightily considered, 
a tender sympathy was felt for Friends in this remote situation to 
the westward and the exercise into which the meeting was intro- 
duced on the subject resulted in a conclusion that it be referred 
for further consideration next year.” 


At Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 10th Month 15th and 3rd of the 
week, 1811, this record is made: 


“The request from four Quarterly Meetings was brought be- 
fore the Yearly Meeting. The very important subject relative to a 
division of this Yearly Meeting, referred for further consideration 
last year, being resumed, and the four Quarters west of the 
Allegheny Mountains having in their reports expressed their uni- 
ted judgment in favor of establishing a Yearly Meeting northwest 
of the Ohio River, a weighty deliberation thereon engaged the 
attention of the meeting, and much tender feeling being witnessed 
thereon for Friends in their remote situation, it was concluded 
that a committee be appointed to unite with a committee of 
women Friends in deliberating further on the proposition, and to 
report to a future sitting.” 


The following report from the committee appointed on the 
subject of a division of this Yearly Meeting was read and consi- 
dered-sviz.: 


“The committee appointed to take into consideration the pro- 
posal of a division of the Yearly Meeting as brought forward from 
the Quarterly Meetings west of the Allegheny Mountains, having 
met in company with women Friends by a free communication of 
sentiment, are united in believing (it) to be a right one, but we are 
most easy to propose that the weighty subject may continue under 
consideration of Friends another year and the Yearly Meetings 
with which this corresponds may also be informed thereof. Which 
is submitted to the Yearly Meeting. 


“Signed on behalf of the committee, Evan Thomas, James 
Mendenhall, Mary Mifflin, Sarah Janney.” 

The following extracts show that the question was now engag- 
ing the attention of a wider circle of Friends. 


“At Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends, held Fourth 
Month 20th to 25th inclusive, 1812. 
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‘The epistle from our brethern at their late Yearly Meeting 
in Baltimore, states that their Quarterly Meetings west of the 
Allegheny Mountains and belonging to that Yearly Meeting, having 
united in a prospect that it will be right to establish a Yearly 
Meeting, to be held North-west of the Ohio River; and that the 
subject was referred to their next Yearly Meeting; and that we of 
this meeting may become ultimately interested in such an ar- 
rangement (should it take place) they express an affectionate 
invitation that we unite with them in deliberating thereon. On 
solidly weighing the subject, it resulted in a conclusion to appoint 
a committee to deliberate further thereon and report what mea- 
sure appears to them most proper on the occasion; to which 
service the following Friends are named. (Names not given) 


(At a later sitting) “The committee separated to consider 
what measures it may be proper to adopt on the subject intro- 
duced by the Epistle from the Yearly Meeting of Friends at 
Baltimore, report, that on conferring together they had agreed to 
propose the appointment of a committee to attend that meeting 
and make a report to this meeting next year; to which service 
the following Friends were named: Issac Bonsall, Jonathan, 
Evans, John Cox, Eli Yarnall, Amos Harvey, Jonathan Hunn, 
William Allison, John Shoemaker, Jesse Kersey and Benjamin 
Mason.” 


All interest now centered in Baltimore Yearly Meeting, which 
convened on the 12th of Tenth Month, 1812. There is more than a 
suspicion that the western Quarters were growing a little impa- 
tient and that the representatives who made the long trip over 
the mountains, eagerly desired it might be the last. 


From Baltimore Minutes 1812: “The consideration of the im- 
portant subject of a division of the Yearly Meeting, as continued 
from the meeting last year, being resumed, copies of minutes 
were produced from the yearly meetings of Friends in Philadel- 
phia and Virginia, informing that each of the said meetings had 
appointed a committee (most of whom were present) to unite 
with us in deliberating thereon. It was concluded to refer the 
subject to the consideration of a committee in conjunction with 
those Friends now attending by the appointment of the above 
yearly meetings, and such committee of women Friends as may 
be appointed by their meeting, and to report to a future sitting.” 
(Names of committee omitted ) 


This committee brought in the following report: 
“To the Yearly Meeting now sitting: 


“The committee appointed to unite with women Friends in a 
further consideration of the interesting subject of a yearly meet- 
ing to be held in the state of Ohio, report: We have several times 
met and have had the company of several brethern of the yearly 
meetings of Philadelphia and Virginia, and in our deliberations 
we have been favored with a good degree of solemnity, under 
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which we are free to propose that the Quarterly Meetings west of 
the Allegheny Mountains, within the verge of this Yearly Meeting, 
be at full liberty to convene together at Short Creek, on the third 
First-day in the Eighth Month next in the capacity of a Yearly 
Meeting, agreeable to their prospect and desire as expressed in 
their appeal to this meeting last year. All which we submit to 
the Yearly Meeting. 

“Which was united with, and the rasneeeie Meetings to the 
westward of the Allegheny Mountains, which hitherto belonged to 
this Yearly Meeting, are left at liberty to send representatives 
and forward their contributions and report accordingly.” 


Beginning and Early History of 
Ohio Yearly Meeting 


So, it came about that according to this liberty granted by 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting, Ohio Yearly Meeting opened with the 
reading of the following minute: 

“At Ohio Yearly Meeting for the State of Ohio, Indiana Terri- 
tory and the adjacent parts of Pennsylvania and Virginia; first 
opened and held at Short Creek, the 14th of Eighth Month 1813.” 

The Representatives from the Quarterly Meetings were as 
follows: 

Redstone: Joseph John, Thomas Farquhar, Jacob Griffith, 
William Hillis, Jonas Cattell, Joshua Cope, William Dixon, Morris 
Trueman. 

Short Creek: Horton Howard, James Raley, Jonathan Taylor, 
John Howard, Benjamin Vail, Isaac Wilson, Henry Williams, 
William Hodgen, William and Jacob Ong. 

Salem: William Heald, James Bolton, Jesse Holloway, Abra- 
ham Warrington, Isaac Harris, Stephen McBride, Abel ‘Townsend, 
Gideon Hughes, and John Street. 

Miami: Joseph Tomlinson, Jacob Jackson, Joseph Cloud, 
Jehu Wilson, Richard Barret, James Hadley, Samuel Spray, 
Isaac Harvey. 

West Branch: Enoch Pearson, Samuel Jones, John Townsend, 
Samuel Teague, Daniel Baulden, Ephraim Overman, and Freder- 
ick Hoover. 

“All of whom are present except three, for whose absence 
reasons are rendered. 

“It appears by reports from Miami Quarter that Fairfield, 
Fall Creek and Clear Creek Monthly Meetings request the privi- 
lege of holding a Quarterly Meeting; wherefore, the following 
Friends are appointed to join women Friends in a visit to those 
meetings, feel after the propriety of their request and report to 
next meeting, Viz., Joseph John, Joshua Cope, Nathan Updegraff, 
Jacob Branson, Samuel Davis, Zaccheus Stanton, William Beale 
and John Townsend. 
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“This meeting taking under consideration the necessity of 
providing a suitable house for the future accomodation of the 
Yearly Meeting, Jacob Griffith, Joseph John, Robert Miller, 
Samuel Jones, (of Redstone) Morris Trueman, James Raley, 
Israel Wilson, Isaac Parker, Wm. Wood, Samuel Barber, Jesse 
Holloway, Samuel Davis, Abraham Warrington, Richard Fawcett, 
Nathan Heald, Isaac Harvey, Noah Haines, Josiah Tomlinson, 
Richard Barrit, Thomas Embry, Ephraim Overman, Samuel 
Brown, Samuel Jones, (of West Branch) John Townsend and 
Abijah Jones, to take the subject in all its parts into consider- 
ation, and report to a future sitting of this meeting, the result of 
their deliberation.” 


Horton Howard was appointed for Clerk and Isaac Wilson for 
assistant Clerk. 


“The Meeting of Ministers and Elders of the Yearly Meeting 
is to meet hereafter on the Seventh-day preceding the Yearly 
Meeting at eleven o‘clock.” 


“The committee on the appeal of Adam Coffin, report they 
have examined the minutes and proceedings of the Monthly and 
Quarterly meetings in the case, heard allegations of the appellant, 
and are of the judgment that the proceedings of the Monthly and 
Quarterly meetings, in his case be reversed, which is united with 
by the meeting and the clerk is directed to furnish West Branch 
Quarterly Meeting by its representatives with a copy of this min- 
ute.” (The charge against Adam Coffin not given). 


“The Friends appointed to propose a Treasurer and regulate 
the quotas of the Yearly Meeting stock to be raised by each 
Quarter, report that they think it necessary that 220 dollars be 
raised for the accomodation of the Yearly Meeting in the following 
proportions: Redstone 17 cents to the dollar, Short Creek 31 cents, 
Salem 20 cents Miami 20 cents and West Branch 12 cents to the 
dollar, and propose Enoch Harris as Treasurer of the Yearly 
Meeting, which is united with and he apposnted Treasurer of this 
Meeting.” 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting granted $480.00 to Ohio Yearly 
Meeting when it was established. 


The committee on the consideration of the communication 
from the Meeting for Sufferings in Baltimore, and the proposing 
of names of suitable Friends to constitute a Meeting for Suffer- 
ings, produced the following report: The committee appointed to 
bring forward names to constitute a Meeting for Sufferings, and 
answer the communication from the Meeting for Sufferings of 
Baltimore respecting the books of discipline unite in proposing 
the following friends for that purpose. And as respects the books, 
that we accept of one hundred copies, bound. Horton Howard, 
John Lloyd, Joseph Steer, Rouse Taylor, Nathan Updegraff, Isaac 
Parker, Jonathan Taylor, William Wood, Isaac Wilson, Jacob 
Branson, Charles Dingey, Joseph John, Thomas Rotch, John 
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Street, William Heald, Samuel Potts, Joseph Talbot, Zaccheus 
Test, and William Dixon. Signed on behalf of the committee by 
Jonathan Taylor. Which is approved and the Friends proposed 
are appointed members of and to constitute a Meeting for Suffer- 
ings, which is hereby instituted agreeably to the plan proposed by 
the committee which is as follows: (The: plan is not recorded in 
the minutes.) The Meeting united with the report of the committee 
that the Yearly Meeting adopt the Discipline of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting until such time as a new one may be prepared. 


The committee on the Yearly Meeting house produced a re- 
port, but no way opening to proceed therein, the subject is re- 
ferred to the consideration of the meeting next year, unless the 
three eastern quarters should agree to proceed therein before that. 


At this time when Ohio Yearly Meeting was organized it 
consisted of the following Monthly Meetings: Westland and Red- 
stone in southwestern Pensylvania, Short Creek, Concord, Ply- 
mouth, Plainfield, Stillwater, Middleton, Salem, New Garden, 
West Branch, Mill Creek, Miami, Caesar’s Creek, Fall Creek, 
Fairfield, Center, Darby Creek and Clear Creek in Ohio. There is 
no record at this time of the number of members belonging to 
the Yearly Meeting as membership statistics were not reported to 
the Yearly Meeting until more recent times. However, the mem- 
bership records kept by Monthly Meetings of Friends as to births, 
removals and deaths have been found to be the most accurate 
and reliable of any records kept in these early years. 


The following extracts from a letter written by John cay 
worth, of Philadelphia, to his brother-in-law, Benjamin Kite, gives 
an interesting side-light on this first session of Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing: 


“The Men’s Yearly Meeting is held in a shed, adjoining the 
brick meeting house belonging to Short Creek Quarterly Meeting, 
in which Women Friends meet, and I understand, fill. If thou 
pictures to thyself one of the sheds of your brick yard, extended 
to forty-five feet one way, by seventy-five feet the other way, 
with blocks on the ground, on which rough boards are laid for 
seats, and midway of the long side a passage from the road two- 
thirds across the shed, at which place there are two benches 
with backs, one of them a little raised above the earthern floor, 
with the front side of the shed boarded up about three feet high, 
thou canst have a tolerable idea of the men’s apartment. Yet here, 
Benjamin, even here, under proper qualifications, business can be 
transacted with propriety.” 


Concerning the Yearly Meeting, John Heald wrote: “It was 
attended, I suppose by about two thousand Friends, though I am 
ready to conclude the number was rather less. Some Friends 
suppose there were nearly three thousand.” 


In 1814, the Yearly Meeting was held from 8-22 to 8-26. 
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New meetings established: One preparative meeting and a 
meeting for worship within the limits of Salem Monthly Meeting 
to be known as Marlborough meeting. One ‘meeting for worship 
and a preparative meeting at Cincinnati, called Cincinnati Meet- 
ing, a branch of Miami Monthly Meeting: One preparative Meet- 
ing by the name of East Fork, a branch of Clear Creek Monthly 
Meeting. One Monthly Meeting by the name of Lick Creek Month- 
ly Meeting. Two Preparative Meetings known by the names of 
Blue River and New Garden Preparative Meetings. The Yearly 
Meeting adopted the report of a committee to consider the re- 
quest of Fairfield, Fall Creek and Clear Creek Monthly Meetings 
that a Quarterly Meeting be set up. It is to be called Fairfield 
Quarterly Meeting. A committee wasappointed to attend the 
opening of this new Quarterly Meeting, to report next year. 


The committee on the meeting house appointed this year pro- 
duced the following report: “To the Yearly Meeting now sitting. 
We, the committee appointed to take into consideration the sub- 
ject of the house for the accommodation of the Yearly Meeting, 
attended thereto, and agree to report that we find that the three 
eastern quarters have each appointed a committee, (agreeably to 
the privilege given at last Yearly Meeting) to whom was referred 
the whole business by the said Quarters, both as respects the 
spot of ground and the building of the house. 


“We have also examined the proceedings of the said com- 
mittee in their joint capacity, and find that they have procured 
several lots of ground adjoining the town of Mount Pleasant, the 
whole amounting to nearly six acres; and proceeded to build the 
house of the following dimensions and materials, viz. 60 x 92 feet, 
two stories high with youths galleries; the walls to be of brick 
and that the work is in a state of forwardness, at least so far as to 
have nearly the whole of the work contracted for and the greater 
part of the materials ready and are also of the mind that provi- 
sions will be necessary to be made to meet the expenses thereof, 
which we submit to the meeting.” The report was united with and 
a committee appointed to inquire into the probable amount of 
expense of building the house, the purchase of the ground, and 
making the necessary accommodation for holding our Yearly 
Meeting in the future and in what manner they apprehend it 
would be best to apportion it amongst our Quarterly Meetings 
and report to a future sitting of this meeting. 


Report of the Above Committee 


“The committee appointed to apportion the expense of building 
the Yearly Meeting House, all met and after deliberation are free 
to propose that the sum of eight thousand five hundred dollars be 
raised as soon as may be and forwarded to the managers, and to 
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be apportioned. amongst our Quartersin the following manner, 
Viz. 


Redstone Quarter 181 Families $8 to each family $1448 


Short Creek Quarter 410 Families 7 to each family 2870 
Salem Quarter - 292 Families 6 to each family 1752 
Miami Quarter 452 Families 3 to each family 1356 
West Branch Quarter 358 Families 3 to each family 1074 

1693 8500. 


And that whatsoever monies may have been heretofore raised 
and paid by any of the Quarters, for the aforesaid purpose, be 
carried to the credit of their accounts respectively, and they 
further agree to propose that in case more money should be re- 
quired to finish the house and the necessary accommodation for 
the Yearly Meeting, that it be raised by the Quarters in the 
same proportion. And the committee agree further to propose-- 
that the managers have liberty granted them to borrow such sums 
of money as may be necessary from time to time to enable them 
to comply with their contracts, in case the money should not be 
raised seasonably by the Quarters. 

Which is united with in all its parts and our Quarterly Meet- 
ings are directed to raise each their quotas thereof and forward 
them to Joseph Steer and Nathan Updegraff who are appointed 
as managers thereof.” 

The estimated number of families given in the above report 
is the best approximation we have had of the number of mem- 
bers of Ohio Yearly Meeting. If we use the number five as the 
size of the average family, which is probably smaller than the 
actual number in those days of large families, 1700 families 
would indicate a membership of 8500. 

The Yearly Meeting appointed twenty Friends to constitute a 
Meeting for Sufferings as recorded in the minutes of 1813. Each 
Quarterly Meeting was directed to appoint four members in addi- 
tion to those appointed by the Yearly Meeting. 

3.7-1814 Redstone Quar. Mtg. appointed David Grave, David 
Hillis, Enos Grave. 

12-10-1813 Short Creek Quar. Mtg. apt. George Starbuck, John 
King, John Howard. 

12-18-1813 Salem Quar. Mtg. apt. Israel Cope, Jesse Holloway, 
Thomas Grissell, Joseph Fisher. 

3-11-1814 Short Creek Quar. Mtg. apt. Jehu Middleton. 

6-6-1814 Redstone Quar. Mtg. apt. Morris Trueman. 

11-13-1813 Miami Quar. Mtg. apt. Noah Haines, Richard Bar- 
rit, Isaac Harvey, Robert Whitacre. | 

12-11-1813 West Branch Quar. apt. Samuel Jones, Samuel 
Teaque, Samuel Brown, John Townsend. 

The above appointments complete the Meeting for Sufferings 
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as originally set up, consisting of 20 members appointed by the 
Yearly Meeting and 4 from each Quarterly Meeting, making a 
total membership of 40. Jonathan Taylor was appointed Clerk. 

In 1815, New Meetings Established: One meeting for worship 
and a preparative meeting known by the name of Head of Wheel- 
ing, a preparative meeting by the name of Kendal, a Monthly 
Meeting by the name of Marlboro, a Monthly Meeting at Cincin- 
nati and known by that name. Fairfield Quarterly Meeting was 
set up as provided for last year. West Branch Quarterly Meeting 
requests a division of that Quarter, Whitewater, Elk and New 
Garden Monthly Meetings to constitute a new Quarterly Meeting. 
A committee was appointed to visit these meetings and report 
next year. 


New Meeting House 


The committee appointed to inquire into the state of the new 
meeting house report that they find that the Quarerly Meetings 
are deficient in forwarding the sums directed to be raised by 
them to the amount of $3500.68. And that the monies already 
expended and the debts contracted amount to the sum of 
$10,215.00. They propose that the Quarters that are deficient be 
directed to raise and forward as soon as can be done their seve- 
ral deficiencies and that the further sum of $2500.00 be raised 
by voluntary subscription amongst the members of our Society. 
Which is united with, and $1000.00 of the last named sum having 
been voluntarily subscribed by members attending this meeting, 
it is earnestly recommended that our Quarterly and Monthly 
Meetings open subscriptions in order that the remaining $1500 
may be raised and with the Quarters’ deficiencies be forwarded 
to Joseph Steer and Nathan Updegraff, managers appointed by 
this Yearly Meeting, as soon as may be, and forward accounts 
thereof to the meeting next year. 


The subject of an institution for the education of our youth 
was brought before the Yearly Meeting a year ago, and deferred 
to be considered this year. As this subject has been treated in a 
separate section, in as far as it is included in the Yearly Meeting 
records up to the time the school was opened for students, the 
reader is referred to “The Yearly Meeting Boarding School.” 
page 101. 


Administration and Procedure 


Now that the beginnings of the Yearly Meeting have been re- 
corded, it may be helpful to the reader who is not acquainted 
with the organization and administration of the early Friends to 
present a brief outline of their set-up. 


The Monthly Meeting, so called because it meets once a 
month, is the administrative unit of the whole organization. It is 
in this meeting that a person becomes a member of the Society 
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of Friends. Ohio Yearly Meeting still holds to the principle of 
birthright membership. Children whose parents are both members, 
are considered members. Membership may also be obtained by 
request to the overseers. All records of membership, births, re- 
movals to other Monthly Meetings, marriages and deaths are all 
carefully recorded in the Monthly Meeting. A member of a Month- 
ly Meeting automatically becomes a member of the Quarterly 
Meeting to which the Monthly Meeting belongs, and also of the 
Yearly Meeting to which the Quarterly Meeting belongs. The 
Quarterly Meeting is held once every three months, or each 
quarter of the year. It consists, usually of two or more Monthly 
Meetings located near enough together to make it convenient to 
attend the Quarterly Meeting. The Yearly Meeting consists of all 
the Quarterly Meetings located, usually, within the boundaries of 
a State or contiguous territory. However, occasionally there may 
be a Monthly Meeting established at a distance from any other 
meeting. For instance, in Ohio Yearly Meeting there is one 
Monthly Meeting in Alabama which reports to a Quarterly 
Meeting in Ohio. This is unusual and necessitates sending reports 
by mail at times when no representatives can travel so far. 


Every Monthly Meeting has a meeting for worship held, 
usually, on First-day (Sunday) and once in the middle of the 
week. Occasionally, there is a group of Friends located too far 
from the Monthly Meeting to be convenient for a majority of the 
members to attend, in which case a Preparative Meeting is or- 
ganized which reports to the Monthly Meeting every month by 
sending representatives. But even in this case, the Monthly Meet- 
ing is the meeting of record, where all the changes in member- 
ship are kept. Thus, Preparative Meetings report to Monthly 
Meetings, Monthly Meetings to Quarterly Meetings and Quarterly 
Meetings to the Yearly Meeting, which is the final arbiter in 
case of any question or disagreement in regard to interpretation 
of the Discipline or Faith of the Society. 


In every Monthly Meeting there is an organized group called 
the Preparative Meeting of Ministers and Elders. Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, like the early Friends, holds that ministry is a gift of 
God and that He calls and qualifies the minister, preparing and 
guiding him directly by the Holy Spirit. When a member, man or 
woman, has been led to speak frequently in meetings for worship 
and is felt by the Elders to be the recipient of the true gift, they 
propose that his gift be recognized, and that he be recorded as a 
minister. This takes place in the Preparative Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders and is then sent to the Quarterly Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders. If approved by that meeting, the proposal is returned 
to the meeting which first initiated it, by whom it is sent to the 
Monthly Meeting. If approved by this meeting, the gift is duly 
acknowledged and recorded in the minutes of the meeting. The 
appointment of Elders follows the same procedure, being finally 
laid before the Monthly Meeting, where the official appointment 
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is made and the individual becomes a member of the Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders. This appointment in Ohio Yearly Meeting 
is for life or during good behavior. The Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders is sometimes called the Select Meeting. It is separate from 
the regular meetings for discipline or business and follows the 
same line of authority as they do. That is, the Select Preparative 
Meeting reports to the Select Quarterly Meeting and the Select 
Quarterly Meeting to the Select Yearly Meting. It is the function 
of Elders to extend a care over the ministers, to give counsel, 
advice or encouragement as needed, to watch over and promote 
the spiritual growth of the younger Friends, and in short to be 
nursing fathers and mothers in the church. Thus, the needed 
qualifications are deeply spiritual as well as social, commanding 
respect yet inviting confidence. 

The administrative body in the Preparative and Monthly 
Meetings is known as Overseers, usually appointed for three 
years. It is their duty to “exercise a vigilant and tender care 
over their fellow members.” When any member has a complaint 
against another it should be reported to the Overseers before it 
goes to the Business Meeting. Requests for membership should be 
received first by the Overseers and if approved by them, referred 
to the Monthly Meeting. It also devolves upon the Overseers to 
answer the “queries,” and when these answers are approved by 
the Monthly Meeting, a written report thereof is forwarded to the 
Quarterly Meeting and once a year by that meeting to the Yearly 
Meeting. This usually constitutes the principal part of the report 
of a subordinate meeting to its superior meeting. 


The following queries and advices are taken from the “Disci- 
pline of the Religious Society of Friends of Ohio Yearly Meeting,” 
published in 1922, which, with the exception of a few changes 
made through the years, still constitutes in theory the Discipline 
of Ohio Yearly Meeting. 


Queries 


First.--Are all meetings for worship and discipline duly atten- 
ed? Do Friends avoid unbecoming behavior therein? And is the 
hour for assembling observed? 

Second.--Do Friends maintain love toward each other, as be- 
comes our Christian profession? Are tale-bearing and detraction 
discouraged? And, when differences arise, are endeavors used 
speedily to end them? 

Third.--Are Friends careful to train up their children in the 
nurture and fear of the Lord? And to restrain them from vice and 
evil company, and keep them to plainness of speech and apparel? 
And are they encouraged, frequently, to read the Holy Scriptures? 

Fourth.--Do Friends maintain a faithful testimony against the 
manufacture or use of intoxicating liquors? Against the attend- 
ance of places of unprofitable entertainment or diversions? Do 
they observe moderation and temperance on all occasions? 
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Fifth.--Are the necessities of the poor, and the circumstances 
of those who may appear likely to require aid, inspected and 
relieved? Are they advised and assisted in such employment as 
they are capable of? And is due care taken to promote the school 
education of their children? 


Sixth.--Do Friends bear a faithful testimony against a stated 
or paid ministry, oaths, military or naval services, fraudulent 
business, and against engaging in or encouraging lotteries or 
gambling of any kind? 


Seventh.--Are Friends careful to live within the bounds of 
their circumstances, and to avoid involving themselves in busi- 
ness beyond their ability to manage? Are they just in their deal- 
ings, and punctual in complying with their engagements? And 
where any give reasonable grounds for fear in these respects is 
due care extended to them? 


Eighth.--Are Friends careful to bear a faithful testimony 
against slavery? Do they provide in a suitable manner for those 
under their direction, who have had their’ freedom secured; and 
are they instructed in useful learning? 


Ninth.--Is care taken to deal with offenders seasonably and 
impartially, and to endeavor to evince to those who will not be 
reclaimed, the spirit of meekness and love, before judgment is 
placed upon them? 


Annual Queries 


First.--What new meetings settled? What meetings discon- 
tinued? 


Second.--Are schools encouraged for the education of our 
youth, under the tuition of teachers in membership with us? 


Third.--Are the Queries addressed to the Quarterly, Monthly 
and Preparative Meetings read and answered therein as directed? 


General Advices 


It is further directed, that in the Preparative and Monthly 
Meetings in which all the foregoing Queries are read and answer- 
ed, the following advices may be read, with a suitable pause 
between them, as means of inciting those present to a consider- 
ation whether there is any occasion for an extension of care in 
these respects, in relation either to themselves or others. 

Friends are Advised: 


To observe due moderation in the furniture of their houses, 
and to avoid superfluity in their manner of living. 


To attend to the limitations of truth in their temporal busi- 
ness. 
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To be careful to place their children amongst Friends, prefer- 
ring those whose care and example will be most likely to conduce 
to their preservation. 


To inspect the state of their temporal affairs once in the year, 
and make their wills whilst in health. 


- To apply for certificates when about to remove, and to pay 
proper attention to those coming from other places, who appear as 
Friends, without producing certificates. 


And it is advised that when occasions of uneasiness appear 
in any, such may be treated with in privacy and with tenderness 
before the matter be communicated to another; thus, the hands 
of those concerned in the further exercise of the discipline, will 
net be weakened by a consciousness, on their part, of a departure 
from the true order of the gospel. 


It is also.recommended that all our meetings for business be 
kept select, and that Friends endeavor to manage the affairs of 
Society in the spirit of meekness and wisdom, with decency, for- 
bearance and love to each other; laboring to maintain the “Unity 
of the spirit in the bond of peace.” 


And Friends are encouraged to so order and regulate their 
business, and social affairs, that they harmonize with, and foster 
spiritual growth; and to manifest, in their every day lives, the 
seasoning influence of the spirit of Christ. 


During the early years of Ohio Yearly Meeting, the reading 
of the answers to the queries frequently induced the meeting to 
issue a Minute of concern and advice to the subordinate meetings, 
calling their attention to answers which showed deficiencies in 
living up to the standards set by the queries. As before stated, 
the Yearly Meeting adopted the Discipline of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting when it first convened in 1813. In 1818 a committee was 
appointed to unite with the Meeting for Sufferings in going over 
the Discipline, make such changes as they think profitable and 
submit it to the Yearly Meeting. At the 1819 session the completed 
Discipline was submitted and approved, only a few minor changes 
being proposed. With the exception of a few changes made now 
and then by the Yearly Meeting this Discipline contained the 
rules and regulations by which the Society was governed until 
the present Discipline was published in the year 1922. In 1869 the 
eighth query on slavery was discontinued by the Yearly Meeting, 
“on account of that oppressive system having been abolished by 
the laws of our country.” The ninth query then became the eighth 
query. 
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Growth — New Meetings 


During these early years much of the time of Business Meet- 
ings was taken up in setting-up and organizing new meetings. 
Friends were flowing into the territory so rapidly that new meet- 
ings and meeting houses were constantly in demand. By 1819 
there were eight Quarterly Meetings reporting to the Yearly 
Meeting. 


But notwithstanding this constant work of organization and 
building, these Friends were not forgetful of their responsibility 
toward the Indians who had been the owners and occupiers of 
these vast forests long before the white man came, and Indian 
wars had taken their lands and all but annihilated the rightful 
owners, who had been removed into reservations where they were 
scarcely able to eke out a living, not being prepared to live as 
civilized people. In 1815 a standing committee was appointed to 
look after a tribe of Shawnees located in the vicinity of Waupa- 
konetta, to help them learn agriculture and to begin the education 
of their children. This committee with the cooperation of Balti- 
more and London Yearly Meetings, and later Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, established saw mills and grist mills, teaching them 
how to use these machines, and later they established a school. 
This is an interesting story. It has been told in detail elsewhere. 
(Friends and the Indians--Kelsey) For a glimpse into the work of 
Ohio Yearly Meeting with. the Indians, see page 68. 

Neither were they unmindful of the oppressed race of Ne- 
groes. In 1817 it was proposed to address the General Govern- 
ment on their behalf, but way did not open at that time. In 1820 a 
standing committee of men and women Friends was appointed to 
“espouse the cause of this afflicted part of the human race, by 
embracing every suitable opportunity to improve the condition of 
such of them as may fall under our notice and thereby make way, 
more and more, for the work of emanicipation to progress till the 
heavy yoke, which has long rested upon the neck of this people, 
may in mercy be utterly broken.” 


In 1820 the Yearly Meeting approved the proposal to set up a 
new Yearly Meeting to be known as Indiana Yearly Meeting. It 
was to consist of the western Quarters of Miami, West Branch, 
Fairfield, Whitewater, and Blue River. It first met in Tenth 
Month of 1821. It included the meetings in Indiana, Illinois and 
the western part of Ohio. This left only three Quarterly Meetings 
to report to Ohio Yearly Meeting—Redstone, Short Creek and 
Salem. In 1821, Stillwater Quarterly Meeting was established, but 
did not report to the Yearly Meeting until 1822. New Garden 
Quarter was established in 1824. 


Notwithstanding this division of the Yearly Meeting, which 
reduced it from eight Quarters to three, in 1826 we find the follow- 
ing remarkable summary of membership: 
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Summary 
Name of Quarters No. Mtgs. No. Members 


Redstone 10 927 
Short Creek A? 2586 
Salem ala 1918 
Stillwater 12a 1925 
New Garden jee te dll 

53 8873 


This was taken from records prepared by Salem Friends School. 
and preserved by a map showing the location of all the subordi- 
nate meetings belonging to Ohio Yearly Meeting, and presenting 
tables of the membership of all the meetings (See page 192). 


The Great Separation 


It now becomes necessary to record the greatest catastrophe 
ever to befall Ohio Yearly Meeting, the Great Separation of 1828, 
known as the Hicksite Separation, which divided the Yearly Meet- 
ing into two more or less equal parts. The immediate cause of the 
separation was an attempt of the separatists to control the Yearly 
Meeting by the appointment of a clerk of their own choosing. The 
more fundamental cause, as far as religious principles are con- 
cerned, and as recorded in the minutes of the Yearly Meeting, 
was the denial by Elias Hicks and his followers, of the divinity of 
Christ, and any effect toward salvation of His outward crucifix- 
ion and resurrection. He rejected the theory that the human race 
has been tainted by the inheritance of Adam’s sin. As he refused 
to admit that sin was ‘“‘inherited,” so he refused to admit that 
righteousness was ever “imputed.” The Yearly Meeting issued a 
‘Declaration,” setting forth in much detail the well known prin- 
ciples of the Society of Friends and in what particulars the Hick- 
sites differed from them. This “Declaration” covers forty pages 
of the hand-written Minutes. As the real causes that led up to this 
unfortunate separation have been fully covered in several publish- 
ed histories of the Society of Friends, several other Yearly Meet- 
ings having suffered as much or more than Ohio, it is not neces- 
sary or desirable to recount it here. Suffice it to say that evident- 
ly neither side envisioned afresh the “infinite ocean of victorious 
love” which George Fox saw. One of the sad results of the trag- 
edy was the division of families and the destruction of long and 
close friendships. 


Reconstruction 


In picking up again the thread of the story of the work of 
Ohio Yearly Meeting we are confronted for several years with 
the work of reconstruction. In many places there were two meet- 
ings of the same name. In order to distinguish them to be sure 
that certificates of removal and other communications should get 
to the right meeting, the orthodox meetings set up a ‘system “of 
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Correspondents to whom communications should be mailed, and 
who should sign all communications sent to other meetings. All 
the Yearly Meetings of the orthodox group were carefully notified 
of any changes in the Correspondents attached to the Monthly 
Meetings. In many of the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings there 
was much confusion on account of the two parties desiring to use 
the house at the same time. A committee was appointed by the 
Yearly Meeting to visit subordinate meetings and give such 
advice and assistance as was needed under these conditions. In 
some. cases arrangements were made to use the house at differ- 
ent times, while in others it semed best to meet in different 
houses, using the school house or other available house. 


Education 


As early as 1814, we find the subject of an Institution for the 
Education of the Youth of our Society mentioned, and deferred, 
for further consideration, until next year. We can understand that 
life in a new country is too strenuous for much time and attention 
to be given to anything beyond mere necessities. The matter of 
funds being of prime importance for building a suitable house 
and furnishing it with needed equipment was a problem which 
loomed large among these pioneer farmers who needed all their 
scanty income for providing houses to live in and the necessities 
o: life in their growing families. In 1816 ten Friends were appoint- 
ed as Managers in Trust to take care of the funds until enough 
were collected to start making definite plans for a Yearly Meeting 
School. From this time the subject is mentioned nearly every 
year and in 1819 a standing committee is appointed in care of the 
subject. In 1824 Thomas Rotch bequeathed $5000.00 for the express 
purpose of establishing a Yearly Meeting School. In [62/5 the 
committee reported that they thought the time had come to 
proceed with the project, and some additions were made to the 
committee. The next year the separation occurred. 


It was not until 1831 that the subject again came before the 
Yearly Meeting. The Committee having care of the funds reported 
that some of the other Yearly Meetings were taking much interest 
in the establishment of the school and offered to supply funds 
liberally, based on definite action being taken to get the prepa- 
ration for the school under way. This report induced the Yearly 
Meeting to appoint a committee of men and women to unite with 
those already appointed to have care of funds. 


In 1832 this committee made an interesting report on plans 
for the school. From that time the minutes record great activity 
in securing the location near Mount Pleasant, and _ procuring 
materials and building the house, until the Mount Pleasant Board. 
ing school was finally opened for students on the 23rd of First 
Month, 1837. A quotation from the report of the comittee in L332; 
is as follows: “We believe the Ohio Yearly Meeting Boarding 
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School must be calculated for a finishing school for both sexes. 
It will, therefore, be necesary that the two departments should be 
entirely distinct and separate from each other.” 


This quotation reminds us of the plan of the early meeting 
houses of Friends, separated by a partition having sliding “shut- 
ters,’ which remained open for meetings for worship but were 
closed at the time of busines meetings. Thus the business meet- 
ings of men and women Friends were held entirely separate. In 
case an item of business occurred which required the attention of 
the other meeting it was conveyed by a messenger who passed 
to the other side of the house. In Ohio Yearly Meeting, the first 
meeting to be held with men and women in joint session was 
Pennsville Quarterly Meeting at Chesterhill, Ohio, in the year 
1922. This was granted by the Yearly Meeting on account of the 
small number of members. The Yearly Meeting was not held in 
joint session until the year 1949, when the meeting closed with 
open shutters: Thereafter, it has been held in joint sessions. One 
Monthly Meeting still holds its business meetings separately as in 
early times. 3 


As a renewed interest in the Yearly Meeting Boarding School 
took place soon after the separation, so the concern of the Yearly 
Meeting for the education of its children in the primary schools 
was aroused. In 1831 and 1832 the subject was referred to Quarter- 
ly and Monthly Meetings, requesting them to appoint committees 
to promote a greater interest in the primary education of their 
children in schools under the care of Monthly Meetings and taught 
by qualified teachers who were members of the Society. In 1840 
the subject had developed to the point where the Yearly Meeting 
requested definite reports from the Quarterly Meetings, showing 
the number of children of school age, the number attending 
Friends’ schools, the number of schools taught, the number 
attending District Schools and the number not attending school. 
In that year, the number of children reported was 2322; attending 
Friends’ schools, 1495, District schools 641, not attending school, 
186, number of schools under the care of meetings, 66, taught by 
members not under the care of meetings, 34, making 100 schools 
taught by Friends. Difficulties were encountered in these early 
days. Some families were located too far from any school to 
attend; there were not enough school houses; some families were 
not able to pay the cost of sending to Friends’ schools; and 
qualified teachers were scarce. It was hoped that the Boarding 
School, when established would help to solve the problem of quali- 
fied teachers. Such reports as the above have been sent to the 
Yearly Meeting every year up to the present time. (See page 157) 
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Second Separation 


Rufus M. Jones, in his “Later Periods of Quakerism,” states 
that “The twenty years from 1835 to 1855 were the darkest and 
saddest in the history of Quakerism.” 


In 1835, Isaac Crewdson, of Manchester, England, wrote and 
published a little book, “A Beacon to the Society of Friends.” It 
was a clear statement of the evangelical position. He declares that 
the Inward Light is “A delusive notion.” He repudiates the foun- 
dation principle of Quakerism, immediate and continued inward 
revelation. For him the only basis of religious truth is the reveal- 
ed words of God as recorded in Scripture. This is probably the 
first important publication which sets forth the trend toward 
evangelicalism among English Friends. Joseph John Guerney was 
a brother of Elizabeth Gurney Fry, the Quaker heroine who 
became the friend and benefactor of the degraded women of 
Newgate Prison and a pioneer in prison reform. He was one of 
the best known ministers to carry and promulgate the doctrine, 
new among Friends, to America. He was a brilliant man, a po- 
pular speaker, and soon had many followers. He died in 1847, 
seven years after his return from his visit to America. The crisis 
came in Ohio Yearly Meeting in the year 1854, when a separation 
took place, about one third of the membership withdrawing. Thus 
was Ohio Yearly Meeting again weakened by loss of membership 
and the heat of controversy. Had there been prophetic leaders 
with spiritual insight into the real causes of the inroads of the new 
doctrine, and who could have applied the healing way of love to 
the turbulent forces early in their appearance, “the unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace,” might have been victorious and the 
separation, with all its sad consequences, might have been avoid- 
ed. John Wilbur was an active and prominent worker on the side 
of the conservatives, and the two parties came to be known as 
the Gurney and Wilbur divisions. 


In order to give the reader some understanding of the manner 
in which the separation was accomplished, the following extracts 
from the Minutes of the Yearly Meeting for the year 1854 are 
here inserted. The Meeting convened on Second-day, the 4th of 
Ninth Month. 


Third-day morning, 5th of Ninth Month. At the time adjourn- 
ed to, the meeting again assembled. 


Nathan Hall, on behalf of the Representatives, reported that 
they had conferred together, and were unable to agree on names 
to offer to the meeting as Clerk and Assistant; therefore, the 
Friends under appointment are continued in their respective 
stations, Benjamin Hoyle as Clerk and William S. Bates as Assis- 
tant. 


Adjourned to 10 o‘clock tomorrow morning. 
Fourth-day morning, the meeting assembled near the hour 
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adjourned to. The Assistant Clerk not being present, Nathan Hall 
is appointed to serve the meeting im his absence. 


Nathan Hall, on behalf of the Representatives, reported that 
they had not agreed on names of Friends to serve the meeting as 
Messengers to the Women’s Meeting. 


A separation having taken place in this meeting yesterday, 
brought on by a small portion of the Representatives, who, con- 
trary to the settled usage and practice of this meeting, when the 
Representatives have been unable to come to an agreement on 
names to offer as Clerk and Assistant, forced names for these 
stations on the meeting, which, being supported by a portion of 
the meeting, led into this state of things. It is therefore thought 
proper that the circumstances of the case should accompany our 
Epistles to other Yearly Meetings with which we are in corres- 
pondence. To prepare such a statement thereof, the following 
Friends are appointed to produce it at a future sitting, to wit: 
Robert H. Smith, George Gilbert, Joseph Edgerton, William 
Foulks and Benjamin Hoyle. 


The names of the Representatives were again called over, 
twenty-seven answered to their names, and the illness of the wife 
of another prevented his being present at this sitting. (A foot note 
states that he attended the remaining sittings) fourteen did not 
answer to their names, who it is supposed, went with those who 
seceded from the meeting yesterday. 


Sixth-day morning, the meeting met agreeably to adjourn- 
ment. 


The meeting being brought under feelings of sympathy with 
our subordinate meetings, in the peculiarly trying position in 
which some of them may be placed, arising out of the secession 
that has taken place from this meeting, and desiring that they 
may be encouraged and strengthened in the support of the disci- 
pline, in the meekness and gentleness of Christ, and to abide in 
His love and forbearance, believe it right to set apart a com- 
mittee to visit them, as way may open, and give them such 
assistance as they may receive ability for, to wit: Benjamin 
Hoyle, George Gilbert, Nathan Hall, Robert H. Smith, Joseph 
Edgerton, Tilman Patterson, Daniel Williams, William Green, 
Joseph Hobson, Isaac Mitchell, Robert Holloway, Robert Miller, 
Lewis B. Walker, David Fawcett and Samuel Hollingsworth. They 
are at liberty to request such adjournment of some of the Monthly 
Meetings as may suit their convenience in attending them. 


Seventh-day morning. At the hour adjourned to the meeting 
met. 


The committee appointed at a former sitting to prepare a 
statement of the circumstances of the secession from this meeting 
on the 5th inst., produced the following, which being fully united 
with, was directed to be attached as a postscript to our Epistles 
to the other Yearly Meetings. 
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Statement 


“A separation of some of the members from Ohio Yearly 
Meeting having occurred during its sitting on the 5th inst., it 
becomes our duty, plainly, but briefly to record the facts which 
led to and attended its consummation, in order that our brethren 
in this and other Yearly Meetings may be correctly informed 
respecting it. 


“The Yearly Meeting was opened as usual, on Second-day, the 
4th inst., Benjamin Hoyle, who had served in that capacity for 
several years, acting as clerk, and William S. Bates as his assis- 
tant. The Representatives being called, all answered. After read- 
ing the reports from the respective Quarterly Meetings, and the 
certificates or minutes for ministers and their companions from 
other Yearly Meetings, objection was made by some Friends to 
the meeting proceeding further with its business, while two 
Friends, members of the smaller body in New England, then 
present, remained in the meeting. The objection being strongly 
urged by a few, and many unkind reflections cast upon the Clerk 
for not requesting them to withdraw, one of those Friends arose 
and stated the circumstances under which he and his companion 
were there, and exonerated the Clerk from the responsibility. The 
Clerk being repeatedly called on to make the meeting select, rose 
and directed its attention to the trying circumstances under 
which it had long been placed, respecting the two bodies claim- 
ing to be New England Yearly Meeting, owing to the difference 
of sentiment and feeling on the matter among the members and 
the course heretofore pursued under these circumstances; and he 
stated that those who objected to the presence of those two 
Friends, were at liberty to make the meeting select, according to 
their application of the term, provided it was done in a manner 
conformable with our peaceable principles; but it was unreason- 
able that the whole Yearly Meeting should be detained from 
transacting its business on account of the objection made. 


“Objection being continued, the meeting concluded to adjourn, 
and the Clerk made a minute requesting the Representatives to 
confer together, and zf way should open for it, propose a Friend 
to serve the meeting as Clerk and another as assistant. 


“The meeting then adjourned. When the Representatives met 
it was soon apparent that they could not agree to nominate 
Friends for the respective stations .Twelve out of the forty-two 
Representatives wished to have two Friends proposed, to whom 
twenty-eight decidedly objected, while the other two said they 
could not unite with the measure. Finally, the great body of the 
Representatives united in reporting to the Yearly Meeting that 
they were unable to agree in bringing forward any name, leaving 
it to the meeting to pursue the course, which under similar cir- 
cumstances, in accordance with the long established usage of the 
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Society, it has heretofore adopted in both the men’s and Women’s 
meeting, viz., the continuance in the stations of Clerk and assis- 
tant of the two Friends occupying them. 


After the opening of the Yearly Meeting on the 5th instant, the 
report of the Representatives being called for, a Friend arose 
and said, the Representatives had conferred together, and a por- 
tion of them had agreed to propose the name of a Friend for 
Clerk, and mentioned the name of the Friend urged by the twelve 
among the Representatives, and objected to by them as before 
stated. Another Friend then informed the meeting, that he had 
been deputed on behalf of the Representatives to report to the 
meeting, they could not agree in bringing forward any name for 
clerk and assistant. Several persons now expressed their unity 
with the appointment of the Friend named as clerk and of another 
Friend as assistant, whose name was now mentioned. (Foot note-- 
It was stated by them that the withdrawal of the two Friends 
from New England would not remove the difficulty, as they said 
the clerk had disqualified himself for the office, and must be 
displaced.) The Clerk of the meeting informed them that. their 
proceeding was altogether out of order, contrary to the discipline 
and usage of our religious Society; and to the course which Ohio 
Yearly Meeting had pursued for several years past, under the 
circumstances. 


“Much noise and confusion was made by a few individuals, 
who urged the persons named to go up and take a seat at the 
table; all of which was decidely objected to by a large number. 
The Clerk informed the meeting he would make a minute in 
accordance with the practice of the Yearly Meeting, which he did, 
recording the report of the Representatives, that they could not 
agree in proposing a Friend for clerk or assistant, and that con- 
sequently the two Friends who were acting for the meeting in 
those stations, were continued by it therein, viz., Benjamin Hoyle 
as Clerk and William S. Bates as assistant. This minute was fully 
sanctioned by a large expression of the meeting, and the disorder- 
ly individuals repeatedly warned that by persisting in the course 
they had begun, they would separate themselves from the Society, 
and earnestly entreated to give up their separating, disorgan- 
izing measures. After much solicitation the two persons named as 
aforesaid went up into the seat of the assistant clerk, and the one 
named for clerk made a minute, perporting that he was appointed 
to that station. When the Yearly Meeting adjourned, the separa- 
tists remained behind; and thus, the separation from Ohio Yearly 
Meeting was effected by them. Since then, we are informed, these 
disorderly individuals have continued to meet, and being joined by 
a portion of the female members of this Yearly Meeting, have 
assumed the name of Ohio Yearly Meeting of Friends, to which 
they have no just claim.” 


Having experienced the calming and solemnizing influence of 
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the Holy Head of the Church to be spread over us, under which, 
we trust, the business of this meeting has been resulted and 
brought to a close; with feelings of thankfulnes for the favors 
vouchsafed, the meeting concluded; to meet again at the appoint- 
ed time and place, next year, if the Lord permit. 

Benjamin Hoyle, Clerk 


The only indication at hand of the membership before and 
after the separation is the number of school children reported to 
the Yearly Meeting. Ia 1853, the number of children of school age 
reported to be 2112. In 1855, the number reported was 1283, 
or a little more than three fifths of the number reported in 1853. 

The Boarding School remained in the hands of the Wilbur 
party until after the Civil War, and continued in successful oper- 
ation with pupils numbering in the sixties for the winter terms 
and in the thirties for the summer terms. 


In 1868, the Gurney division entered suit to secure control of 
the school, grounds and buildings. The suit was tried by a circuit 
Court at Steubenville, Ohio. This Court, after hearing all the 
evidence, sent the case to the Supreme Court of Ohio, without 
rendering a decision. Here the case apparently lay for about six 
years, when in 1874 it was decided in favor of the Gurney party 
by a vote of three out of five judges. The Chief Justice and one 
other of the Judges dissented and placed on record their opinion 
in favor of the Wilbur party. The Gurney party at once began to 
make repairs and added new arrangements for heating and light- 
ing. It was nearly ready for occupancy, when, in the First 
Month of 1875, it was accidentally destroyed by fire, and was 
never rebuilt. 


At the Yearly Meeting in 1874 plans were made for relocating 
and building a new Boarding School, which, though not completed, 
was made ready for opening school near Barnesville, Ohio. First 
Month third, 1876. A remarkable piece of work to be accomplish- 
ed in so short a time. It started off with an enrollment of 45 pupils. 
But the report to the Yearly Meeting of 1877 gives an average for 
the winter term of ’76 and ’77 of 102 pupils. 


Yearly Meeting Moved To Barnesville 


The Yearly Meeting continued to meet at Mount Pleasant 
every year up to and including 1877. At the meeting that year it 
was decided to move the location of the Yearly Meeting to Still- 
water, near Barnesville, in close proximity to the new Boarding 
School. A building committee was appointed to select a site and 
proceed with the erection of a brick building, one story in height 
and with dimensions of 60 X 120 feet, estimated to cost $9000.00 
The committee was instructed to have the house ready for the 
accomodation of the Yearly Meeting in 1878, if possible. The 
opening minute in 1878 is dated at Stillwater. Thus, while the 
building was not completed it was in condition for holding the 
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Picture taken soon after this Ohio Yearly Meeting House was Built near Barnesville 
in 1877-1878. Taken from the north and showing the Boarding School in the distance. 
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Picture taken by Gilbert Cope at time of Yearly Meeting in 1888. 


Yearly Meeting, which has been held in this house ever since up 
to the present time. 


In 1883 the Trustees of the Meeting House property at Mount 
Pleasant asked the Yearly Meeting for authority to sell the pro- 
perty. It was not until 1886 that the sale was reported. At that 
time the Trustees made the following report: “In accordance with 
the instructions of the Yearly Meeting, the Trustees have effected 
the sale of the Yearly Meeting House and premises at Mount 
Pleasant to Richard E. Roberts, for the sum of two hundred 
dollars. The expense of obtaining copies of documents and other 
items, amounted to $12.67, leaving a balance of $187.33 in their 
hands.” The Yearly Meeting directed this sum to be placed at 
interest, the income from which was to be applied toward keeping 
the present house and grounds in repair, the application of which 
was directed to the care of the Meeting for Sufferings. 


In the year 1878 Representatives were reported from the 
following Quarterly Meetings: Short Creek, Salem, Stillwater, 
Pennsville and Hickory Grove, the latter located in Iowa. Re- 
ferring to the Quarterly Meetings shown in the summary for 1826, 
Redstone Quarterly Meeting was discontinued in 1869 and New 
Garden in 1836, while Pennsville was established in 1854 and 
Hickory Grove in 1867. The latter was transferred to Iowa Yearly 
Meeting in 1918. Pennsville was discontinued in 1927. All but three 
of the Preparative Meetings were discontinued by 1936, having 
the same membership as the respective Monthly Meetings. 


Statement Of Principles. New Discipline 


In 1913, Ohio Yearly Meeting in cooperation with all the 
Conservative Yearly Meeting in America, including, New Eng- 
land, Canada, Ohio, Western, Iowa, Kansas and North Carolina, 
issued, “A Brief Synopsis of the Principles and Testimonies of 
the Religious Society of Friends.” This document, which was 
printed in pamphlet form, covers in considerable detail, a des- 
cription of the beliefs of Friends and the testimonies and way of 
life which spring from and are an outgrowth of these fundamen- 
tal principles. These are supported by quotations from Scripture 
and from the writings of early Friends. 


In 1922, Ohio Yearly Meeting reprinted its Discipline, which 
was originally printed in 1819. It had been reprinted several times 
without change as copies were needed to supply meetings and 
members. The following quotation from the Historical Note in this 
new edition informs that, “The subjects in the present edition 
have been given a more logical arrangement instead of the 
alphabetical sequence of the former edition. But few changes 
have been made in the text, except some changes in wording 
and construction of sentences in a few cases, and also a few 
minor changes in methods and practice, and the omission of 
some obsolete matter.” 
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Changes And Trends During The Past 30 Years 


Fiduciary Trustees At the suggestion of the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings in 1924 the Yearly Meeting appointed five Friends to consti- 
tute, “The Fiduciary Trustees of Ohio Yearly Meeting,” which 
was later incorporated under the laws of Ohio. The duties and 
functions of this body are, “To receive and hold in trust all funds, 
securities, bequests, legacies, gifts or endowments that are in the 
nature of permanent funds, now held by the Yearly Meeting or 
any of its committes, or that in the future may come to them; 
to invest, care for and collect the income therefrom and disburse 
the same as required by the wills of the donors or the direction 
of the Yearly Meeting, and report annually to the Yearly Meet- 
ing.” 

Peace Committee On account of the alarming increase in the 
military training of young men of the nation, in 1928, a concern 
arose in the Yearly Meeting that we might be fully alive to our 
opportunities to spread the gospel of peace and help to create the 
proper public sentiment against the military spirit, a standing 
committee with members in all the Monthly Meetings was appoint- 
ed to promote and carry out this concern. This committee has 
come to be one of the most active and important in the Yearly 
Meeting. It has kept in touch with the young men who have been 
drafted or who were eligible for draft, and has counseled with 
them when on trial and kept in touch with them when in prison 
and in Civilian Public Service Camps. It has contacted members 
of Congress and other officials. In this way the Yearly Meeting is 
cooperating with and extending the work of the Meeting for 
Sufferings. 


Women in Meeting for Sufferings In 1929, women were first 
appointed to the Meeting for Sufferings. Although when the Soci- 
ety of Friends was first started it was far ahead of the times in 
receiving women as ministers on an equality with men, there 
were certain functions of a more or less legal nature, and some 
of those involved in our testimony against war, which seemed less 
appropriate for women. Now this appointment as members of the 
Meeting for Sufferings places women on a practical equality with 
men in their deliberations. 


One of the functions of the Meeting for Sufferings is the con- 
sideration of material proposed for publication. An Autobiography 
of James Henderson, a beloved Minister 1859-1942, was prepared 
for publication and issued in 1944. This is probably the latest 
book in a form similar to the Journals of early Friends. In the 
same year, a folder entitled, ‘“Peacetime Conscription Consi- 
dered,” was published by the Yearly Meeting. From reports re- 
ceived the following year, about 25,000 copies had been distri- 
buted. After the first copies had been sent out, requests were 
received for additional copies from nineteen different states. In 
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1954 an address to the members of Ohio Yearly Meeting, entitled, 
“Living A-Top of the World,” was considered by the Meeting for 
Sufferings and authorized for publication. Within a few months 
the first edition was exhausted and a much larger edition was 
printed with an introduction adapting it to those outside of our 
own group. 


Cooperation with Other Groups For many years Ohio Yearly 
Meeting was reluctant to enter into cooperation or correspondence 
with those outside of its cwn conservative group. In recent years, 
however, there has been a trend toward working with others, 
especially on subjects of mutual interest. This is evidenced by 
addressing epistles to Yearly Meetings outside our own group, 
which had its inception in 1934. and by the appointment of repre- 
sentatives to crganizations including all bodies of Friends. In 1940 
a representative was appointed to the “Friends World Committee 
for Censultatign”. In 1946 representatives were appointed to 
“Friends Committee on Nationa! Legislation”. In 1951 authority 
was given for the appointment of four representatives to the 
“Third World Conference of Friends”, to be held at Oxford, Eng- 
land, in 1952. These four attended and on their return reported to 
their meetings and groups at home. something of the unity of 
spirit in the diversity of background, and that it is not a new 
message that is needed in the Society but a new vision of the 
“supreme importance of living in that spirit which takes away 
the cccasion of all wars, and the need for that spirit in a world 
still struggling in the ocean of darkness and death”. Although 
individual members of the Yearly Meeting helped to support the 
American Friends Service Committee for many years, it was not 
until 1956 that the Yearly Meeting officially appointed a represen- 
tative to that body. 


Young Friends Since about 1929, a Young Friends Conference 
has been held annually. The activities of the Conferen-e consjst 
of periods of worship, discussion of various phases of religion and 
life which are of current interest to the group, periods of social 
intercourse, work and play together and a session for transacting 
the business of the Conference. Competent leaders are chosen to 
help in orienting and guiding the Conference. The presence and 
Cooperation of the young people in the sessions of the Yearly 
Meeting are much appreciated, and their faith, with its energy 
and enthusiasm is the hope for the future well-being of the Soci- 
ety. 


Another advanced step in interesting and directing the minds 
of eight to fourteen year-olds in constructive thinking and doing 
in connection with the Yearly Meeting was instituted in 1955 by 
starting “Ohio Junior Yearly Meeting”. This was the result of 
the concern and work of a committee to help in the entertain- 
ment and guidance of the children during Yearly Meeting week. 
Education The interest of the Yearly Meeting in the education of 
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its children has been mentioned earlier in this account. At one 
time nearly every Monthly Meeting supported its own elementary 
school. In 1925 there were eight schools maintained by Monthly 
Meetings, with an average attendance of 111 pupils who were 
members. Many of the schools also admitted those who were not 
members. By 1940 there were only two schools reported under the 
care of the Monthly Meetings. The discontinuing of these schools 
was due to several factors, the most important of which were 
the reduced number of children in local communities, making the 
cost of maintaining a school with a competent teacher almost 
prohibitive for many parents; and the increased efficiency of the 
Public Schools was an attractive consideration to many. In 1955 
only one elementary school was reported with five pupils. 


The active interest of the Yearly Meeting in education now 
centers in the Boarding School, at Barnesville, Ohio, which is 
under the care of a commit*ee of the Yearly Meeting, having 
members in every Monthly Meeting. The building erected in 
1875-6 was destroyed by fire in 1910, but was immediately rebuilt 
with better living facilities. At the time of its centennial celebra- 
tion in 1937, provision was made for the building of a new gym- 
nasium and assembly room, which is an important additicn to the 
facilities of the school. The School is regularly inspected by the 
State Department of Education, which has certified the School as 
“The equivalent of a High School of the First Grade”. Graduates 
are therefore able to enter college on an equal basis with those 
from Public High Schools of the State. A fundamental purpose of 
the School is to create an environment that makes for simplicity 
of living and that recognizes the supreme importance of a vital 
religion. In 1917 a cottage was built on the campus for a home 
for the Principal and his family, and in 1953 another house was 
built on the campus for a resident teacher and family. Now a 
project is on foot for building a new addition to the main building 
for an auditorium, chemical and physical lakoratories, etc. At the 
present writing the foundation of this building has been completed 
and the walls are going up. “Olney’’, as the school is affection- 
ately called, is looking toward the future. 


In 1940 a standing committee on Temperance and Public 
Morals was appointed to work through education, legislation or 
otherwise toward the desirable goal of reducing intemperance and 
other vices. 


Walton Home One of our interested members donated a house 
and grounds for a home for elderly persons. The home was. re- 
modeled and made ready for occupancy late in 1944. It is known 
as “The Walton Home”, from the name of the donor, James 
Walton. With a new addition, donated by Ernest Hoge, the house 
will now accommodate 19 or 20 residents. It is under the care 
of a Board of Managers, appointed by the Yearly Meeting. This 
Board makes an annual report to the Yearly Meeting. 
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Membership Records In 1940 an improved plan for keeping the 
records of membership was installed. A Recorder, appointed by 
the Yearly Meeting, was placed in care of its operation. This 
Recorder receives reports of all changes in membership from the 
Monthly Meeting Recorders and makes an annual report in detail 
to the Yearly Meeting, showing all increases by births, requests 
and incoming removals, as well as all losses by deaths, outgoing 
removals and releases. It also includes a detailed report of chil- 
dren between the ages of six and twenty-one years, with the 
schools they have attended. This replaces the former report from 
the Quarterly Meetings showing the number of school children, 
etc., as described on page 157. It also records the marriages of 
members and how they were performed, whether under the care 
of a meeting or otherwise, and reports the appointment of Elders 
and Clerks. In case the membership records of any Monthly 
Meeting should be lost or destroyed by fire, they could be 
replaced from the records of the Yearly Meeting Recorder. 
Itinerant Ministry This history would not be complete without 
referring to the influence of traveling ministers in Ohio Yearly 
Meeting and its subordinate meetings all through its more than 
140 years. This cannot be given more concisely or more compre- 
hensively than to quote from Rufus M. Jones’ “Later Periods of 
Quakerism.” 


‘For more than a hundred years a continuous stream of travel- 
ing Ministers went forth from one end of the Society to the other, 
formulating the message of the Society, shaping its ideals, prop- 
agating its spirit, awakening its youth, maintaining the unity of 
the loosely formed body, perfecting the organization, establishing 
a well defined order and body of customs, convincing new persons 
to join in membership, and convicting existing members here 
and there that they were recipients of a call and a gift to become 
Ministers, to take up the mantles of those who were falling by 
reason of age or death. These itinerant Ministers were without 
question the makers and builders of the Society of Friends of this 
period.” 


These Ministers were not prepared by education or training 
for the ministry, but rather felt that they were called by God to 
become ambassadors for the “Truth.” Their training was an inner 
discipline imposed by the spirit of Christ as they responded to 
the call and were obedient to His direction. The number of re- 
corded ministers in Ohio Yearly Meeting has declined in recent 
years. In 1925 there were seventeen. In 1957 there were eight, the 
greater number of whom are well advanced in years. This might 
seem to presage a coming disintegration of the Meeting. 


Signs of Hope But there are signs of new life as referred to above. 
There seems to be a transformation going on in the body. There 
are young people who are feeling the urge to consecrate them- 
selves to the call of Christ. There are those who are seeking the 
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deeper meaning of prayer and the application of vital religion to 
all the activities of life. 


In 1953, some of these concerns were laid before the Yearly 
Meeting and a committee was appointed to consider whether we 
are doing all God would have us do on many of the present day 
problems of life. This committee reported to the Yearly Meeting 
the next year with a series of questions to be sent to all the sub- 
ordinate meetings for consideration. These questions included the 
following subjects: 1. Meetings for Worship, 2. Meetings for Busi- 
ness. 3. Fruits of the Spirit. 4. Youth. 5. Testimonies. 6. Outreach. 


In 1955 only one Quarterly Meeting reported their thinking on 
the various questions, but their report showed much careful 
thought. In 1956, this committee, which was then called the Com- 
mittee on Testimonies, made a detailed report which seems of 
sufficient importance to quote it in full. 


Report 


The committee to consider any reports concerning our testi- 
monies, which might be received, has felt very keenly the loss of 
our Friend and convenor, Byron G. Thomas. 


We have met twice and will attempt to bring to the attention 
of the Yearly Meeting those parts of the Queries and Discipline, 
-in which there seems to be general agreement that change would 
be beneficial: 


1. The first query. It probably is important to ask the statis- 
tical questions about our meetings for worship, but there is need 
for some searching questions concerning our preparation for 
worship and the spiritual life of the meeting. 


2. Overseers always answering queries. A change in routine 


is helpful. 


3. There is need for a query regarding young people and our 
responsibilities in preparing them for active participation in the 
meeting, by giving them a foundation of Friends’ beliefs, which 
should lead them to a greater realization of the importance of 
Jesus Christ in their lives. 


4. There is a feeling that the 6th query deals with many 
diverse testimonies which should be separated. There is need for 
a separate query concerning the peace testimony, possibly one 
concerning ministry. 

5 It is felt that rather than condemning ministers who re- 
ceive pay, let us each watch for the call to speak, much or little, 
and encourage others who may have a concern, to speak of it 
whenever occasion presents. Let us remember that ministry 
means more than the spoken word. It means service in all areas 


of life. 
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There is a deep concern in this committee and_ reflected. in 
the reports received, that however much certain changes need to 
be made, changing the Discipline is not going to change us. The 
great need is for more spiritual life among us, which probably 
would result in a change in our Discipline. | 


There is a crying need for more Christ-centered lives in our 
midst. Fresh upspringings of new life would lead us into new 
fields. Thomas Kelly speaks to our condition so well that we 
quote, “Life is meant to be lived from a Center. Each one of us 
can live such a life of amazing power and peace and serenity, of 
integration and confidence and simplified multiplicity, on one 
condition,--that is if we really want to. There is a divine Abyss 
within us all, a Holy Infinite Center, a Heart, a Life who speaks 
in us and through us to the world. We have all heard this Holy 
Whisper at times. At times we have followed the Whisper, and 
amazing equilibrium of life, amazing effectiveness of living set 
in. But too many of us have heeded the Voice only at times. Only 
at times have we submitted to His holy guidance. We have not 
counted this Holy Thing within us to be the most precious thing 
in the world. We have not surrendered all else to attend to it 
alone. Let me repeat, Most of us. I fear, have not surrendered 
all else in order to attend to the Holy Within.” 


Most of us are united in recommending to the Yearly Meeting 
that a continuing committee be appointed for purposes of study, 
educaticn and inspiration, ‘and to consider very seriously and 
prayerfully, to feel after and to know whether or not we are 
taking just the stand God would have us, on many of the present 
day problems of life.’ The membership of this committee should 
be changed from time to time, that many members may share 
in this important responsibility. We would like to cee vounc 
Friends well represented on this committee, not only for the 
help which they could give, but that they might better under- 
stand and feel a part of this vital movement toward a new depth 
of spiritual experience and consecrated living. 


On behalf of the Committee, Anna K. Hartley, Kenneth L. 
Doudna, Walter James, John M. Caughey. 


A new Committee of nineten was appointed. 


In 1957 the Yearly Meeting received the following minute from 
the Meeting for Sufferings: “A concern has arisen in this meeting 
as to whether we, as a group, are doing all we should in raising 
the spiritual life of the Yearly Meeting, and what we can do to 
alleviate so much time being taken up in our meetings with rou- 
tine details of business. 

“A deep concern has been expressed that we so arrange our 
affairs that we may have more time to follow the light of truth 
in each of our hearts. 

“Each one of us has our own individual responsibility in en- 
deavoring to live so close to our Heavenly Father that we may be 
shown the way and be willing to do His bidding. 


Pave Sixty 


ee 


“This meeting feels, after serious consideration, that these 
concerns should be presented to an early session of the Yearly 
Meeting. The clerk is therefore directed to furnish that meeting 
with a copy of this minute for its consideration and action, if 
way opens.” 


Taken from the Minutes 
Jesse R. Starbuck, Clerk 


The Yearly Meeting appointed a committee of fifteen per- 
sons to endeavor to carry out the concerns that have been brought 
before us. 


At a later session of the Yearly Meeting this committee made 
the following 


Report 


Our committee has felt deep concern about the need for a 
more vital spiritual life and ministry throughout our membership. 
We have considered some possible causes of our present condition, 
and we have also considered how we might raise the spiritual 
level of our entire society. 


Although we are not ready to make a long report at this 
time, we are under a growing concern to continue searching for 
right ways to deepen the spiritual hunger of our entire member- 
ship. Therefore, we ask permission to continue meeting, and, if 
way opens, to take our findings and questions to individuals and 
meetings. 


While we are not so concerned about mechanics of the meet- 
ings for business as we are about the people who attend them, 
we do have one recommendation. We suggest that certain statis- 
tical reports--such as the Boarding School financial report and the 
report of the Fiduciary Trustees--be mimeographed in detail and 
made available to all members before the meeting in which the re- 
port is to be considered. This arrangement would speed the business, 
leave more time for discussion, and leave each member better 
informed. 


On behalf of the Committee, Charles P.. Morlan, 
William P. Taber, Jr. 


The Yearly Meeting accepted the report and encouraged the 
committee in its work and concerns. 


What will be the outcome of the work of this committee and 
the renewed interest of the membership in a Christ-centered life, 
remains to be seen. But if many of these seekers become finders, 
realizing in experience the wisdom and power of such a life and 
accepting the leadership to which they are called, it could mean 
that Ohio Yearly Meeting will be inspired with new life and new 
growth in its functions as a religious home for its members and 
as a standard bearer for Christ and His way of life. 
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At The Yearly Meeting In 1958 


As we follow the trends of the Yearly Meeting, there are a 
few indications of renewed life which we want to record as this 
brief history goes to press. 


One of these is a letter from a representative group of the 
Green Pastures Quarterly Meeting of Friends of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., seeking closer felloship with established Yearly Meetings. 
This letter requests that each of the four bodies to which it is 
addressed, Wilmington Yearly Meeting, Ohio Yearly Meeting at 
Barnesville, Indiana Yearly Meeting and The Lake Erie Associa- 
tion of Friends might appoint a Continuing Committee on Greater 
Unity. The task of this committee, to examine the present organ- 
ization of the Society of Friends in this area, and to suggest to 
the four parent bodies means by which we can all more effec- 
tively work together toward our common goals. 


The meeting approved the appointment of such a committee 
and later the Nominating Committee proposed the following 
Friends, who were appointed on this committee: Louis J. Kirk, 
Thomas C. Cooper, Rachel K. Livezey, Sara M. Hall, Donald E. 
Starbuck. 


One of the concerns mentioned last year in the Meeting for 
Sufferings, though not included in the minute sent to the Yearly 
Meeting, was the need of a greater outreach toward others who 
are seeking for a more spiritual life and fellowship with establish- 
ed meetings. The action of the meeting this year in approving 
the appointment of the above mentioned committee is a move- 
ment in that direction. There are others who have not reached 
the point of making application for association with established 
meetings, but who are dissatisfied with their present situation 
and are needing the help of an outstretched hand of love and 
care. This is a subject for our local meetings to consider. 


Another report which seems worthy of inclusion here is that 
of the Spiritual Life Committee appointed last year. This is the 
Yearly Meeting’s minute concerning the report: “This meeting 
appreciates the following touching and comprehensive report, and 
feels that the committee should be continued for another year.” 


Report of the Committee on Spiritual Life and Ministry of 
Our Meetings and Members. After making our report last year 
to the Yearly Meeting, the Committee nearly all met to give 
further consideration to the purpose for which we were appointed. 
At this meeting we had two sessions in which we explored the 
needs of our members and our meetings. 


Before we can deepen our spiritual life, we must first feel 
the need and the hunger for greater spiritual understanding and 
experience. We cannot satisfy this hunger ourselves or for each 
other. The need must be filled by Christ. 
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We would encourage having Monthly Meeting dinners where 
Friends would eat and have fellowship together; First-day schools 
as a Monthly Meeting project, using, instead of the standard 
prepared lessons, material more nearly filling the needs of each 
meeting; We would make a conscious effort to encourage young 
Friends, giving them work to make them feel that they are an 
important part of our meeting. We would encourage overseers 
to foster spiritual life and to take their responsibilities toward the 
meeting with more serious concern. 


As we further considered our directions and leadings we felt 
best to plan a special series of meetings for the whole Yearly 
Meeting membership. This was arranged to be held at Salem 
meeting house Twelfth Month 28-29, 1957. 


The program was purposely kept open and free in order to 
better coincide with the needs of the members present. Much of 
the time was spent in small groups in intimate sharing and ex- 
ploring. These proved to be very productive in almost all cases 
and we feel to encourage further use of this method throughout 


the Yearly Meeting. 


A final session was held on First-day afternoon at which 
reports were made of each group’s seeking. We were dipped into 
a period of living worship together which was very meaningful. 

Much satisfaction has been expresed by those who may 
have been especially helped by the spiritual nurture shared at 
these sessions. 

The following description of the Retreat will be of interest to 
the Yearly Meeting. It was writen by Anna K. Hartley, to another 
member of the committee. 


“It was an experience we will long remember. There seemed 
to be no age barrier. We experimented with small groups,--high- 
school, college-age and adults met together except for Seventh- 
day evening when Thomas Cooper met with the young people, at 
their request. Pre-high school age had their own group. These 
small group discussions proved themselves. I believe they were a 
vital part. They are the real working units. 


“Our meetings for worship were some of the most moving 
ones I ever attended, with all ages participating. At the last ses- 
sion we had reports from each small group--short ones, given by 
the leaders of the several groups. Many of these leaders were 
young people and they all sat in the gallery to give their reports, 
and remained there for the last meeting for worship on First-day, 
which closed the series of meetings. 


“T believe the young people felt more free, and more a part 
of the Yearly Meeting group, than they had ever felt before. Some 
of them said it was the most wonderful and most inspirational 
time that they had ever had with our group; and later one wrote 
of the ‘glow’ that they still felt from the week-end experience. 
We noticed that the talk during meal-time was not the usual light 
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conversation, but was more about the meetings, and our discuss- 
ions and our problems. 


“Just how much will come from this in the different meetings, 
we do not know. We hope there will be results, but spiritual 
growth in individuals is usually slow. We feel that this ‘retreat’ 
was a step in the right direction, and it would have been impos- 
sible to have had the meetings in this spirit without the help and 
guidance and leadership of our Heavenly Father. Prayers of many 
concerned people helped to open the channels. So we are deeply 
grateful and hope that our committee may be of further service.” 


With a desire to help in continuing the spiritual awakening 
and growth in our membership, Salem Quarterly Meeting appoint- 
ed a committee in Second Month to consider the propriety of 
holding group meetings within the Quarterly Meeting member- 
ship, similar to the Retreat held the 28th and 29th of Twelfth 
Month, and if, way opens, arrange for such meetings. As a result 
of the appointment, there are now either one or two such groups 
in each Monthly Meeting. Some of them meet every week and 
some every two weeks. 


Stillwater Monthly Meeting sent a letter to its membership, 
describing the “Retreat” held at Salem, and they have a group 
which meets every First-day morning. 


At Fairhope, a mid-week mecting was held on Vourth-day 
mornings. The group met early giving an opportunity for reading 
and for sharing our feelings and experiences as a preparation for 
worship. Many of these meetings were precious seasons of com- 
munion and peace. It was good to have some who are not mem- 
bers of our meeting, come very regularly to meet with this eroup. 


All this has given the committee encouragement to keep alert 
to further responsibilities of usefulness in these and perhaps in 
other directions. 


So we recommend to the Yearly Meeting the continuation of 
this concern, to be carried on either by the present committee or 
by the appointment of a new one. 


Signed on behalf of the Committee 
Alice C. Kirk 
Charles P. Morlan 


The following minute was received from the Clerk of the 
Meeting for Sufferings: 


txtract of the Minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings 
Held 8-29-1958 


A concern has been expressed that this meeting be strength- 
ened in its service to the Yearly Meeting, by holding more fre- 
quent meetings, and by changing the method of appointing its 
members. 
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Changing the name to “The Representative Meeting of 
Ohio Yearly Meeting,” might be a truer expression of the purpose 
of the meeting. 


After serious consideration the meeting feels this concern 
should be presented to the Yearly Meeting for its consideration 
before any further action is taken. 


The Clerk is directed to furnish the Yearly Meeting with a 
copy of this minute. 


Taken from the minutes 
Jesse, R. Starbuck _) 
Florence K. Sidwell ) Clerks 


The Meeting approves of the suggestions contained in the 
minute and asks the Nominating Committee to name a few 
Friends to attempt to carry out the concern. 


Later the Nominating Committee proposes the following 
Friends to constitute the above mentioned committee: Wilson J. 
Morlan, Florence K. Sidwell, Helen H. Holloway, Joshua E. Hend- 
erson, Alfred R. Thomas, Mabel W. Stratton, Richard C. Patter- 
son, Glenn R. Rockwell. 


On Fourth-day afternoon, the committee to consider the sug- 
gestions of the Meeting for Sufferings presents the following re- 
port. The meeting unites with the report and names, Wilson J. 
Morlan, Albert T. Hartley, J. Wilmer Hall, Walter James, Rachel 
K. Livezey, Alfred Warrington, Chester E. Doudna, Caroline M. 
Stanley, Elizabeth B. Edgerton, Bertha M. Cooper, Dorothy 
Guindon, and Beulah M. Hall, as a committee to bring names of 
Friends to constitute a Representative Meeting to us next year. 
The new schedule of meetings to go into effect at once. A copy 
of this minute is directed forwarded to the Clerk of the Represen- 
tative Meeting. 


Report 


Most of the members met and were united in suggesting the 
following to the Yearly Meeting: 


1. That the name, “Meeting for Sufferings” be changed to 
‘Representative Meeting.” 


2. That the regular times of holding meetings be quarterly, 
namely, Sixth-day at Stillwater, at 3:00 p.m. preceding Yearly 
Meeting, and the Third-day following the fourth Seventy-day of 
Eleventh, Second and Fifth Months at 3:00 p.m. at places chosen 
by the Representative Meeting. The meeting is also privileged to 
sit on its own adjournments, or to call a special meeting when- 
ever four members shall judge it necessary. 


3. That the number of members of the Representative Meet- 
ing be 30, all appointed by the Yearly Meeting. That said mem- 
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bers shall be appointed for a term of five years with SIX members 
appointed each year. The first appointments would be six for one 
year, six for two years, six for three years, six for four years 
and six for five years. 


The committee feels keenly the responsibility of making the 
changes in the organization and trust that our recommendations 
are made from a sincere concern to strengthen the Yearly Meet- 
ing. 

It is also our suggestion that if the meeting unites with our 
report a committee be appointed to make the first appointments 
and report next year. 


On behalf of the Committee 
Wilson J. Morlan 
Glenn R. Rockwell 


The following extract of minute was presented by the Clerk 
of the Meeting for Sufferings: 


Extract of the Minutes of a Called Meeting 
of the Meeting for Sufferings 
Held 9-1-1958 


Our Friend, Florence K. Sidwell has felt a concern to attend 
the Friends World Committee Meeting to be held at Bad Pyrmont, 
Germany, 9-23rd to 29th, 1958, inclusive. 


After deep consideration, this meeting fully unites with her 
concern and desires her encouragement in the undertaking. 


We therefore recommend to the Yearly Meting that steps be 
taken in order that Florence may be able to complete arrange- 
ments for the trip, if the Meeting feels unity with her concern. 


The Clerk is directed to furnish the Yearly Meeting with a 
copy of this minute. 


Taken from the minutes 


Jesse R. Starbuck, Clerk 


This meeting unites with the concern and encourages Florence 
in her undertaking. The Clerks are directed to furnish her with a 
letter of introduction, if way opens for her to make the trip. 


(Florence was enabled to make the trip to Bad Pyrmont, 
and has returned safely. She reports that, “This trip has been a 
wonderfully inspiring and educational experience and so right.” ) 


As will be seen by the list of Clerks in this history, Louis 
Kirk has served at the table either as Assistant Clerk or as Clerk 
for twenty-five years. He asked to be released from further ser- 
vice in that capacity. When his request was granted and the 
Representatives reported the names of James R. Cooper and 
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Dortha B. Patterson for Clerks the coming year, there were many 
expressions of appreciation for his long, faithful and competent 
service. The following is the closing minute: 


Another Yearly Meeting has come to its conclusion. We have 
enjoyed our association together, in worship and in social fellow- 
ship, with a good degree of unity. If we have deepened and 
broadened and experienced genuine spiritual growth, then God 
has blessed our efforts, and we will go forth with a fresh surge of 
love and tolerance for all with whom we come in contact. Being 
lifted out of the ocean of darkness, into the marvelous light of 
the love of Christ, may this be the experience of each one of us. 
We propose to meet again next year at the same time and place 
if so permitted. 


(Signed) Louis J. Kirk ) 
Dortha B. Patterson ) Clerks 
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Concern for 


Indians And Negroes 


Indian Committee 


From the Yearly Meeting Minutes of 1815: The situation of 
cur Indian brethren, the natives of this land, being spread before 
us, the following Friends are appointed to take the same into 
solid consideration, and report to a future session whether they 
apprehend this Meeting can do anything which would be likely 
essentially to benefit them at present. Viz. (21 names) 


Report: The committee appointed to take into consideration 
the subject of the civilization of the Indians, agree to report that 
there be a standing committee appointed to take the subject under 
their care in order to promote the same, by corresponding or 
cooperating with committees of other Yearly Meetings, or sepa- 
rately, in whatever way may appear calculated to promote the 
amelioration of their condition. 


(The committee was continued to propose the names of suit- 
able Friends for such committee. A large committee of 22 Friends 
was appointed ) 


1816--Eleven names added to the committee appointed last 
year. Meeting for Sufferings authorized to have such parts of the 
report printed as may be useful. (Report not given) 


1817--Report: The committee on Indian concerns report that 
in the prosecution of the important charge committed to them, 
they have procured Joseph Rhodes, together with his wife and 
daughter, to go and reside with the Indians at Wapakoneta and 
take charge of the mill, &c., at that place, where they arrived on 
the 13th of the 5th Month, last, and found on their arrival that the 
mill-race and dam had been considerably damaged by high 
waters. Since that time repairs have been progressing. Also, a 
saw mill is now building. Which, with such repairs as are neces- 
sary to secure the property from future damage by freshets, are 
expected to be completed by this fall. But owing to the decease 
of Joseph Rhodes’ wife, he and his daughter have left the place 
and Henry Pickerill and wife have gone thither and taken charge 
of the business at the establishment. 
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There appears a disposition in the Indians to assist cheer- 
fully in the prosecution of the work, as also to receive instructions 
from those who are placed among them for that purpose. 


A deputation of Friends have visited the settlements at 
Greenstown and Jamestown who reported that they found the few 
who remain at those places are in a discouraging, suffering con- 
dition in consequence of the depredations committed on_ their 
property during the war. It is concluded to submit an account of 
their situation and losses, to the committee of Baltimore in order 
to open a way for their obtaining restitution. 

On entering on the subject of future operations, it was thought 
that an addition might be properly made to the committee. (22 
names were proposed ) 


1818 Report: The establishment made by Friends at Wapa- 
koneta has, during the past year been under the superintendence 
of a sub-committee, consisting of four men and three women 
residing contiguous to the place, who, it appears, have prosecuted 
the concern to the satisfaction of the Committee. The grist and 
saw mill have been completed, and are in full operation. It 
appears by an order of the committee at Baltimore, that iron has 
been furnished through John Johnson to make a number of 
ploughs for the Indians, and that only last spring 28 new and 
two old sets of irons were stocked by the direction of our sub- 
committee, 20 of which number were set apart for the Indians 
at Wapakoneta, six to Blanchards Fork and four to Lewis-Town. 


In the 7th Month, last, a deputation was sent from the com- 
mittee to visit the establishment at Wapakoneta, who, in con- 
junction with our sub-committee at Miami, and John Johnson, 
were to take into consideration the propriety of opening a farm 
there, and also to make arrangements for putting in some fall 
grain for the benefit of the Indians on their own giround. The 
deputation thought it prudent to decline taking any steps of that 
kind during the pendency of the treaty about to be held at St. 
Marys, but they gave instructions to Jacob Taylor to procure 
seed and assist the Indians in sowing from thirty to forty bushels 
of wheat. It may be proper to notice that Henry Pickerill and wife 
left Wapakoneta about 11 of 5th Month, and were succeeded 
by Jacob Taylor and wiie. son and daughter. This family appears 
well calculated to subserve the general good of the Indians, and 
to carry into effect the views of Friends in their civilization and 
improvement in agriculture. 


In consequence of a suspension of the late treaty with the 
Indians, they appeared much discouraged, and in this situation 
many of them gave way to the excessive use of ardent spirits. 
Jacob Taylor, being much grieved at this gloomy prospect, had 
several conferences with the chiefs, earnestly remonstrating 
against it, and pointed out the destructive effects it must produce. 
They informed him they would call a council and take the subject 
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into consideration, which they did, and Blackhoof, on behalf of 
his people, communicated the following speech: “We have con- 
sidered your communication and called a general council and 
laid it before our people, and it is with great satisfaction we 
found every particular said to us was for our good and we are 
sensible we could live happy if this evil (spirituous liquor) would 
never come among us, for we know that the Great Spirit never 
loves them that use it to excess. 


Brother--At this meeting it happened very well that Lewis 
from Stony Creek, was here, and he joined us in our opinion to 
have nothing to do with any kind of strong liquors. 


Brother--We have in sincerity taken your advice as well as 
our friend John Johnson and other white people. 


Brother--You now see us before you to assure you of our 
determination of banishing this great evil from amongst us, and 
request the assistance of the Great Spirit to help us. 


Brother--This evil is only brought among us by a few individ- 
uals, so we chiefs were obliged to tell them in public council not 
to bring any more, it being absolutely against our wills, and 
made them promise to quit those bad practices. We expect friend. 
Jacob ‘Taylor when present with you, can relate as much as we 
can ourselves. 

Friends and Brothers--We hope you will rejoice with us and 
join us in returning thanks to the Great Spirit above, and that we 
may he preserved the remainder of our lives in the same dis- 
position we are in at present. 


Friends and Brothers--We hope that our friend, Jacob Taylor. 
will take you by the hand in our name and assure you of our 
friendship and gratitude towards our friends, the Quakers. 

I certify the within speech to be truly interpreted by me 


Francis Duchougut 
U.S. Interpreter 


1820--Items From Report: Some of those tribes to whom our 
endeavors have been directed were much disturbed of late in 
consequence of some of their leading men endeavoring to induce 
them to remove west of the Mississippi and the introduction of 
strong drink among them after they had received their annuity 
from government. By these means the minds of many oi them 
became unsettled and some of their cornfields neglected. They 
appear, however, of late to have become more composed and 
some of them, particularly at Wapakoneta have good gardens 
furnished with almost everything common in our own. Those 
who were not carried away by the idea of removing have, con- 
sidering the dryness of the season, a promising prospect of corn. 
Their stock of cattle and hogs is increasing, and at Lewiston 
some of them have upwards of ten milch cows, and one yoke of 
oxen, raised and broke by themselves. ...At Lewiston, under the 
care of John Paxon and wife, they bid fare to advance in im- 
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provement. Lewis this season has built himself a barn 20 by 40 
feet with a threshing floor in the middle and notwithstanding 
their wheat was nearly destroyed by late frosts last spring yet 
they incline to sow again this fall provided they can procure 
seed. The children who were at school last year and living in 
Friends’ families, being four in number, are still there. Their 
good conduct has been satisfactory and their progress in learning 
fully equal to what could have been expected....When we take 
a view of the state of the funds at our disposal, we think we 
should not be warranted in undertaking the establishment of 
schools among them at this time. Lewis Walker, Clerk. 
1821 A plan of future operations in Indian civilization was _re- 
ceived from the Committee charged with the concern, which was 
approved and adopted if concurred with by the two Yearly Meet- 
ings concerned. (Baltimore and Indiana) (The plan is not included 
in the minutes. ) 


1822 To the Yearly Meeting now sitting. The Committee charged 
with Indian concerns report: That immediately after our last 
Yearly Meeting we forwarded copies of our report and proposed 
plan for future operations to the committee of Baltimore, likewise 
a deputation of our Committee attended the Yearly Meeting 
of Indiana by whose report we are informed that they entered 
into measures proposed and appointed a committee of men and 
women Friends, with whom our deputation uniting they made the 
purchase in contemplation, containing 214 acres on which such 
buildings have since been erected as may answer the purpose 
for the present as a school house and dwelling for the Superinten- 
dent and family. 


There are about 20 acres of the land cleared and enclosed, 
a part of which is now under cultivation. Arrangements are 
also made towards clearing about 40 acres more in order to en- 
large the farm with a view to lessen the cost in transporting 
provisions which has been a heavy item of expense although they 
have been furnished gratis. Our deputation also informed that 
they had a council with the chiefs and after stating to them the 
objects we have in view, Checolaway, one of the chiefs, (Black- 
hoof being sick and not present) made the following reply: 


“Brothers: We have listened with attention and we find you 
have declared the same things to us which you have always done. 
Your words do not vary. We are very well pleased that you make 
no alteration in anything that you have heretofore said. It is true 
you delivered an oration in the spring against suffering strong 
drink to come in amongst us, but there are so many that bring 
in liquor and so few that stand against it that we are overpowered. 
One reason particularly that has retarded us from doing away 
this evil is our own blood relations that are intending to remove 
away from amongst us. When we call for them to come into 
council they refuse to listen to us and encourage bringing in 
liquor among us, and bring it in themselves. 
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In the spring we had hopes at first but for the reasons we 
have mentioned we could make no headway at all till such time 
as those of our relations are gone as intend to go. We don’t 
know what number will stay when they are gone and we see our 
number, we expect then we shall be able to make some headway 
against spirituous liquors. 


_We received an admonition from our friend John Johnson in 
July last to the same effect as you have delivered to us on the 
subject of spirituous liquors. 


We received the same talk you have given us from the Wyan- 
dots about the same time. When we came together to consider 
on it we seemed like we were worse than any of the rest. We con- 
cluded one reason was this that made us so--we the old men 
made use of spirituous liquors ourselves and for that reason we 
have concluded our admonition to them had not a good effect. 
We have set a resolution now that we will quit the practice. We 
have set a resolution now to put away everything that bad among 
us, and to use our utmost endeavors to follow the Counsel that 
you have just given us, that the Great Spirit may assist you and 
us in the undertaking, and if we continue faithful we have no 
doubt but He will, and we can see one another with a better face 
when we meet. 


We were very glad to hear you say that you had purchased 
a piece of land adjoining our Reserve, and that you intend to erect 
a school there. It is well pleasing to us for we conceive that it 
would not have answered as good a purpose here as it will there. 
as they would have been exposed here to the company of those 
who are given to do bad. We feel determined to support you in 
your undertaking as far as we are able. 


With regard to the request that you made to us to geet some 
timber off our land, we don’t think it would be right in us to 
charge you for it. We conceive that we are to receive the benefit 
of it, or at least our children. We view ourselves joined to you as 
one people, therefore you are at liberty to cut the logs and bring 
them in and saw them. 


With regard to what you told about the mills, it appears you 
have a choice of Perry. It meets our hearty approbation. We will 
attend the mill and take care of her. We don’t know what length 
of time he may like to attend the mills. When he gets tired we will 
put another in his place. We have given him the power to make 
the choice. 


We are highly pleased with what you told us: That after you 
had put the mill into our own hands you did not intend to leave 
it to go to wreck. But that your superintendent would come and 
see the mill and keep her from going to wreck. 


We have picked out farms for all of us this summer to move 
out to. We are only now for a small time together gathering and 
putting up our corn, and go out and hunt now a little while and 
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when we return from hunting we will immediately move out to 
our farms--the places we have chosen to settle on. That is the 
reason you see our fences down. We have no more to say to you. 
We will repeat to Blackhoof what has passed. We have no doubt 
he will be pleased with what is done. We are pleased with the 
opportunity of seeing you all here.” 


Our present family at the new establishment consists of our 
Superintendent, Jesse Baldwin, his wife (who is expected to be 
the teacher) and a young man (a friend) who is employed as a 
laborer on the farm. Various circumstances have tended to re- 
tard the work and prevent the school from being in complete 
operation at the time of our last accounts. But we expect that 
shortly after the annuities were paid and distributed among the 
Indians the school would be filled, we having been assured by 
them that this should be the case. 


By a letter from one of the committee of Indiana we are 
informed that some of their number had a conference with the 
chiefs at the new establishment the latter part of the Sixth Month, 
and after proposing the commencement of the school, Blackhoof, 
on behalf of the nation said to them as follows: 


“My Friends: We all heard your discourse and after duly 
considering your words we find they are good and we are all 
well pleased with them. We think the institution a good one and 
perceive it will be very advantageous to our children. They will 
be greatly benefitted by it. The children who have been with you 
heretofore will return to you again. There is a great number 
amongst us. We will use all our influence with the parents parti- 
cularly the mothers to send them. We consider that in educating 
our children we are qualifying them to pass through the world 
with satisfaction and ease and fitting them in part for any sphere 
in life. We are fully convinced the life we have lived will in no 
wise suit them. 


We therefore desire you to exercise all diligence with them, 
and not give them up too easily; but at the same time you will 
treat them as you observed, with tenderness and respect. We 
consider the Society of Friends as our real friends. We know their 
manner of worshipping the Great: Spirit is to us more agreeable 
than any other people. We are also very pleased that our chil- 
dren are to be educated by our real friends. Now when we retire 
home we will exert ourselves in bringing the children to you.” 


The friend observes that he had great satisfaction in this to 
the Indians, that our family had arrived, had sunk a well and 
found excellent water and that he believed the situation would be 
healthy. 


John Perry, one of the principal chiefs, was to take possession 
of the house formerly occupied by our Superintendent, and have 
charge of the mills which were in running repair. We have 
adopted a policy for the mill concerns similar to the first insti- 
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tutions of Pennsylvania. The Miller is governor, his council con- 
sists of five, that is, one chosen out of each tribe to hold his 
office during good behavior. Their business is to make such rules 
and regulations from time to time as may tend to the mutual 
interest of the whole. 


By a comunication received from the committee of Balti- 
more and a copy of their extracts we are informed that the 
Yearly Meeting and the committee there came fully into the pro- 
positions which were laid before them. The funds bearing interest 
are still there as heretofore and we think it advisable that they 
should remain in their present situation. 


Taking into consideration the great magnitude of the work 
in which we are engaged and the important crisis to which it has 
now arrived, in order that the effort we are making to render 
this people such assistance in their advances towards civilization 
as will enable then to appreciate and enjoy its benefits, we desire 
that such an increasing interest may be felt throughout our sev- 
eral Yearly Meetings as to enable the committee to prosecute the 
plan now in progress. We can but acknowledge that the liberality 
of friends in several of our settlements has been manifested by 
contributions of supplies and we can with satisfaction look for- 
ward to a period when the expenses will be lessened by opening 
a farm at the establishment and we are persuaded that there is 
cause of encouragement to persevere and hope our efforts will 
ultimately be successful, so far at least as to promote the melio- 
ration of their condition, and a knowledge of the means of 
obtaining a support when they become surrounded by a white 
population, and their present means of living in a great measure 
cut off. 


Lewis Walker, Clerk 


The meeting directs that our brethern of Yearly Meetings of 
London, Ireland and Baltimore and Indiana be furnished with 
copies of the foregoing report. 


This committee having considered the mode of holding the 
legal title to the land purchased near Wapakoneta directs that 
Jonathan Taylor convey the same to James Kinsey and Lewis 
Walker and such other Friends as the Committees of Baltimore 
and Indiana may name for the purpose; who or the survivors or 
survivor of them to hold the same in trust subject to the direction 
of the Yearly Meetings of Baltimore, Ohio and Indiana, which 
was concurred with and adopted. 


1823: A deputation from the committees of Ohio and Indiana 
visited the establishment and found the family in good health and 
about twelve scholars who were making considerable progress in 
learning and it was expected the number would soon be increased 
to 16 or 18. 


The deputation had a conference with most of the chiefs, 
many other Indians being present. They all appeared to be well 
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satisfied with the manner in which the school had been conducted 
and expressed the wish that their children might be taught to 
work as well as to read and write. They also promised to send 
them more steadily to school than heretofore. 

It was proposed by the delegation that several of the Indians 
who were best qualified should attend the school once a month to 
confer with the Superintendent and teacher respecting the order 
of the school and to endeavor to impress on the minds of the 
children the necessity of attending thereto. The Indians were 
pleased with the proposal and agreed to appoint four of their 
number for that purpose, some of whom are to attend every 
month. 


1824: Pupils had to be sent home on account of the death of the 
wife of the Supt. 


Most of the Indians seem anxious that the school be contin- 
ued. 


1825: School was discontinued on account of an unsettled state 
among the Indians on account of agitation in regard to their 
being moved west of the Mississippi. 


1826: School under the care of Isaac Harvey and his wife. But in 
the Third Month the Supt. was notified by the Indians that they 
were going to move west of the Mississippi and did not wish the 
school continued. 


1827: New Committee appointed. Several of the Indians have re- 
moved west of the Mississippi but those who remain seem more 
settled and want the school reopened, which was done, with pros- 
pect of more success than at any time heretofore. 


1828: Establishment under care of Asa Pound and his wife. 
Everything in prosperous condition. But funds are short. 


1829: Yearly Meeting asks for voluntary contributions to keep the 
establishment going. Funds originally furnished by English 
Friends, invested in Bank Stock in care of Trustees of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting. Interest not turned over. No reply to letters in 
regard to funds. 


1830: Committee continued and a continued request for voluntary 
contributions. Committee to investigate status of funds continued. 
No definite report available. Indiana Yearly Meeting endeavoring 
to keep school going. Ohio sent them $300.00. 

1831: Farm in a prosperous state and school with about. ten 
children in continuous operation since last 11th Month, girls 
making progress in domestic employments, Indians have ceded 
their lands to the government in exchange for lands west of the 
Mississippi. Com. continued to give help as long as opportunity 
offers. 

1832: Report: The unsettled state of the Indians at Wapakoneta, 
in consequence of having sold their reservation to the govern- 
ment, has been the cause of preventing Friends from keeping up 
a school regularly at our establishment since last Vearea lta has: 
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however, been kept in operation part of the time to good satis- 
faction and the advancement of the children in their studies and 
employments has been encouraging. 


In the 12th Month last, four of ‘the Shawnee chiefs passed 
through this place on their way: to Washington, in order to re- 
present their situation to Government, as they were not satisfied 
with the provisions of their late treaty. They claimed additional 
compensation for their lands. 


Henry Harvey, our Superintendent, and David Bailey, a 
member of the committee of Indiana Yearly Meeting accom- 
panied them to the seat of Government, and by the representa- 
tions then made and the friendly interference of some individu- 
als, it appears that the object of their mission was in some 
measure succesful. 


The following communication from the committee of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting will furnish further information relative to the 
present state of the concern: 


“Since our last account from you our attention has been con- 
tinued to the concern near Wapakoneta, under the superinten- 
dence of Henry and Ann Harvey. The school has been in operation 
only a short time the present year owing to the unsettled condi- 
tion in which the Indians have been placed on account of making 
preparations for moving. There have been several children at 
the establishment most of the summer, but not so regularly as to 
have the school in operation. 


“The Shawnees disposed of most of their hogs and cattle 
during the last winter, and having no prospect of remaining in 
Ohio longer than about the 7th Month, agreeably to the infor- 
mation given them by the agents of Government, and not having 
provision furnished them by Government, neither having their 
annuity paid them by the agents, these things have produced a 
scarcity of food, nearly to actual suffering, which called for con- 
siderable aid from Friends. They have been relieved very much 
by the attentions and exertions of our Supt.--which assistance 
was received by the Indians with gratitude. 


“From our Supt’s account, there has been received since 
last year for surplus produce raised on the farm upwards of $100 
and for cattle, $60. There is at present about 16 ton of hay and 
330 dozens of oats. 22 acres of land has been cleared the past 
year and put under good fences, 16 acres of which is in corn and 
buckwheat. The remainder is thought to be too wet for ploughing. 
There are 14 head of cattle and 25 or 30 hogs. There are now 
about 65 acres of land cleared on the farm. Most of the old 
fences have been repaired and the farm put in good order. 

“By information to our Supt. by Joseph Vance, a Represen- 
tative in Congress from Ohio, it appears that a bill has passed 
both houses and been approved by the President, making an 
appropriation of $30,000 in 15 annual payments as an additional 
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compensation to the Shawnees for their reservation at Wapak- 
oneta. 


“We may state that although we met with discouragements 
in appearing at Washington on their behalf, yet we feel thankful 
for the success which has ultimately crowned our labors therein 
and we feel bound to mention to you thenames of two distin- 
quished individuals, who gave their assistance to the interesting 
business: John Johnson, the former agent, who for many years 
has been a particular friend to our Indian concerns and Joseph 
Vance for his unwearied exertions in the House of Representa- 
tives on behalf of the Shawnees, without whose particular care. 
in all probability the cause would have been lost altogether. 


“Some of the principal chiefs delivered to our supts. the 
following discourse, which at their request he committed to writ- 
ing. It is as follows: 


“ “We have been brothers together with you, the Quakers, for 
a long time. You took us by the hand and you held us fast--we have 
held you fast, too. And although we are going far away from you, 
we do not want you to forsake us. We intend to have a school 
where we are going--but we cannot tell you how soon. We want 
our friends to know that most of our people are well, although 
some of us are afflicted with sickness, yet we are in good spirits, 
although for some time past things went very wrong. But through 
all we have found that by holding fast to the Friends we have 
done best, so we hope always to be in your hands. We are not 
prepared to say much at present but though we wanted to let our 
friends know how things were with us, but before we go away we 
intend to send a full speech to our friends. 


“ “We want all our friends whom we saw on our way to 
Washington City, to know that we are well, and those of us who 
went wish to be remembered to all the friends we saw on the 
way. To Friends of Mount Pleasant as well as other places, we 
want to be remembered by them. We have not forgotten them. 
We hope we shall always be remembered by our friends who 
went with us to Washington last winter. We are glad to hear that 
we are to get help from Government. This is done by our friends 
going with us last winter to Washington City.” 

Signed by John Perry and other Chiefs at Friends Establish- 
ment, 8-1-1832. 

“The situation in which the Indians would be placed by our 
withdrawing from them at this time of peculiar trial has claimed 
our serious attention, and we are united in believing that the 
concern is too deep an interest to this people to be let fall to the 
ground, but that it would be safest for Friends to continue their 
labors as way may open as long as we:can be of use to them in 
whatever way it may be required of us, firmly believing that a 
blessing has attended our labors thus far. And may we _ not 
shrink from this work, although ° discouragements may, in many 
respects, attend it. 
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“We are aware that it is expedient to make arrangements 
for disposing of the property at the Establishment. We would 
suggest to you for consideration, that sale be made of the farm 
to the best advantage. 

“Also that the stock, crops, farming utensils and household 
and kitchen furniture be sold as soon as practicable, so as to 
bring the concern at the Establishment to a close, and stop the 
expense. You will consider these things and send us a return, in 
time for our Yearly Meeting to act on the subject as here pro- 
posed.” 

Signed on behalf of the Committee-- John Bateman, Clerk. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting unites with the report of the Indiana 
Committee that it would be best to dispose of the property but 
leaves the subject in care of the two committees. The Committee 
is continued and encouraged to keep the interesting subject in 
view and embrace any opportunity for further helpfulness. 


Concern For Negroes 
Memorial to State Legislature 1839 


Minute of the Yearly Meeting. “The Committee appointed to 
prepare a Memorial to our State Legislature on the subject of the 
oppressive laws bearing on the free people of color as expressed 
in the Minute of a preceding sitting, produced the following, 
which being read and deliberately considered, was fully united 
with and directed to be signed by the Clerk. And Jacob Holloway, 
Benjamin W. Ladd, and William S. Bates, are appointed to attend 
the Legislature therewith, use such endeavors as they may believe 
to be right to obtain a repeal or amendment of said laws--and 
call on the Treasurer of this meeting for the expenses that may 
accrue.” 

The Memorial and Petition of the Religious Society of 
Friends, constituting Ohio Yearly Meeting, convened at Mount 
Pleasant, in Jefferson County. and continued by adjournments 
from the 2nd to the 7th of 9th Month, 1839. 

Respectfully Sheweth. 

That your petitioners have been assembled together on the 
present occasion for the purpose of paying adoration and worship 
to Almighty God; and of transacting the business of their Church 
discipline. 

With hearts thus bound in reverence before Him who made 
heaven and earth, the seas, and the fountains of water: the benign 
influence of the Gospel which breathes peace on earth and good 
will towards men, has, we trust, been at times spread over us. 
Under this feeling our hearts have been enlarged with desires for 
the welfare of the whole human family. 

It may not be unknown to some before whom we present this 
petition, that as a religious community the civilization and Chris- 
tian instruction of the Aborigines of this country have long en- 
gaged our attention, and that our feeble efforts have been put 
forth in this benevolent work. 
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The sons of Africa, too, who have been torn from their native 
country and dearest ties by merciless hands and consigned to 
drink the bitter cup of slavery; are a class of our fellow creatures 
who have had strong claims upon our Christian charity. And we 
think we have given proof of the sincerity of our good will to- 
wards this injured race, by manumitting hundreds and even 
thousands of those, who by patrimony, have from time to time 
fallen into our possession, until at this day not one is held in 
slavery by any under our name. 


Standing upon this disinterested ground; and actuated by 
love to God, and love to our fellow beings without distinction of 
color, we venture to call the attention of the Legislature to the 
several laws of this State regulating black and mulatto persons. 
Some of these laws we feel constrained to say do impose _re- 
straints and disabilities upon free people of color, totally unneces- 
sary to the welfare of the State and in direct violation of the 
precepts of the Gospel. We would in an especial manner, call the 
attention of the Legislature to the law passed last session relative 
more particularly to fugitives from labor, but which your peti- 
tioners conceive, does place the liberty of our free people of color 
in great jeopardy. And while the recovery of the fugitive from 
labor, may be the object of the law, it will, we fear, have the 
effect to afford facilities for kidnapping. Besides, there are traits 
in said law which must in the contemplation of them, if not in 
their execution, give pain to every Christian mind. 


We cannot believe that the Great Ruler of the universe. Who 
maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and on the unjust, ever designed that the happi- 
ness of one portion of his rational creatures should be sacrificed 
to the aggrandizement of another. But that according to Holy 
Scripture testimony, as righteousness exalteth a nation, so an 
equal distribution of justice by those who are entrusted with its 
administration, will add credit to the State, and be most likely to 
secure the benediction of Heaven. 


With the subject of slavery, we of this state have at this time, 
perhaps, but little to do, except to put up our prayers to God that 
He may hasten the day, when the influence of His Holy religion, 
in the love of His dear Son, may universally prevail in the earth: 
then will slavery, with its train of horrors, cease to exist. 


But our present concern more particularly is that the laws of 
this State regulating black and mulatto persons, and fugitives 
from labor, may be reviewed and so amended or repealed as to 
give in the first place, our free colored population greater secur- 
ity in their personal liberty, and secondly, that they may be 
allowed a more equal participation than they now enjoy, of the 
rights and immunities which a bountiful Creator, we are firmly 
persuaded, designed to be the natural and inalienable inheritance 
of all mankind: and for this we respectfully, but earnestly petition. 
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Meeting For Sufferings 
now called 
Representative Meeting 


The Meeting For Sufferings 


In 1813 and 1814 the Meeting for Sufferings was established. 
It consisted at that time of 20 Friends appointed by the Yearly 
Meeting and 4 by each Quarterly Meeting. In 1817, at the sugges- 
tion of the Meeting for Sufferings, the Yearly Meeting appointed 
6 more members, making 26 Yearly Meeting members, which is 
the present number appointed by the Yearly Meeting, while 4 
from each Quarter is still the rule. The functions of this meeting 
are as follows: (a) To represent the Yearly Meeting when it is 
not in session, to appear in its behalf when the interest or repu- 
tation of our Religious Society may render it needful. (b) To take 
the oversight and inspection of all writings proposed to be printed, 
relative to our religious principles or testimonies, and to promote 
or surppress the same at their discretion; also to print and distri- 
bute any writings already published by the Society, or which may 
be offered for inspection as aforesaid, and approved; also to re- 
ceive memorials concerning deceased Friends, inspect and 
approve before laying before the Yearly Meeting. (c) To inspect 
and ascertain titles to lands or other estates belonging to any of 
our meetings; also to attend to the appropriation of charitable 
legacies and donations, or to give such advice respecting the 
same as may be necessary. (d) To receive from the several 
Quarterly Meetings their annual accounts of sufferings, (e) To 
extend such advice and assistance to any individuals under 
suffering for our testimonies as their cases may require; and if 
necessary, to apply to the government or persons in authority, 
on their behalf. (f) To correspond with such other Meetings for 
Sufferings as are or may be established by any other Yearly 
Meeting of our Religious Society, on the common concerns of the 
Society. 

During the early years of this meeting Quarterly Meetings 
reported many cases of Friends suffering because of draft and 
muster fines which they refused to pay, and which were collected 
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by distraint of property, which often amounted to much more 
than the amount of the fine. For instance, in 1813, Short Creek 
reported the amount taken from 32 Friends was $194.78 for a 
demand of $95.88. Salem reported $278.18 1-2 from 45 Friends 
for a demand of $109.98. A standing committee was appointed to 
inspect these reports and in case of illegal seizure to assist in 
securing redress. 


Functions (d and e) as stated above are what gives this meet- 
ing its name “The Meeting for Sufferings.” After the establish- 
ment of Ohio Yearly Meeting, the cause of sufferings for our 
testimonies has been largely the major wars and the conscription 
of young men for military training or service. During the life of 
the Yearly Meeting there have been three major wars affecting 
its members. The first of these was the Civil war, the only one 
fought within the territory of the United States. 


The Civil War 


At a Special Meeting of the Meeting for Sufferings held at 
Stillwater the 15th of Ist Month, 1862, we find this minute: “A 
concern having originated in the minds of some members of this 
meeting, that our testimony against war, in all its bearings, may 
be supported, and the meeting being called together, and consider- 
ing the subject, it was concluded to appoint a few Friends to 
draft an address, if way should open for it, to send down to our 
subordinate meetings and members individually; for which ser- 
vice, Joseph Edgerton, Asa Branson, Nathan Halli, Joseph Hob- 
son and Joseph Wilson were appointed.” This committee wrote 
quite a long address, closing as follows: 


“May we of every age and class look after an establishment 
on the Rock of Ages, that whatever trials may be permitted to 
attend us, we have a safe abiding place, witnessing the truth of 
the Scripture language, ‘He shall dwell on high: his place of de- 
fence shall be the munitions of rocks: bread shall be given him; 
his waters shall be sure”. 400 copies of the address and 100 copies 
of Dvmond’s Essay on War were divided among the Quarters. 


8-30-1862 On account of a recent order of the Governor requir- 
ing the enrollment of all citizens of Ohio considered eligible for 
military service, should the same be required, the Meeting for 
Sufferings prepared an address to the Governor and presented it 
to him in person. As this address presents Friends testimony 
against war rather fully and shows the attitude of some other 
governments toward its members, it is given here in full. 

“To the Governor of the State of Ohio 


The representatives of the Religious Society of Friends at a 
meeting held near Barnesville, in Belmont County on the 30th of 
8th Month, 1862, respectfully sheweth: 

That the memorialists represent a portion of the citizens of 
this State members of the same Society that are conscientiously 
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opposed to all wars and fightings as believing them to be in 
opposition to the Gospel of our Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ, 
the advent of whose personal appearance was announced with 
‘Peace on earth and good will to men.’ This has been the princi- 
ple of this community ever since it became a distinct body of 
Christian professors. Not only has the government of Great Bri- 
tain exempted our fellow members from personal services within 
its dominions, but some of our sister States have likewise made 
the same provisions. The Constitution of Pennsylvania declares 
that those who conscientiously scruple to bear arms shall not be 
compelled to do so but shall pay an equivalent for personal ser- 
vice. In New York, members of our Religious Society are exempt 
from military requisitions. The Governor is no doubt acquainted 
with the fact that the conscription laws of the Confederate States 
forced some in membership with us from their homes to take 
part in their army, but on their remonstrance on account of their 
conscientious scruples to bear arms, they were released. The 
Governor may rest assured that as a Religious body we are loyal 
to the government and deeply regret the difficulty which has be- 
set it. But acting on the ground of our religious principles we can 
neither engage in military service nor hire substitutes. Neverthe- 
less, it has always been the practice of the consistent members 
of our religious society, in cases where they cannot comply active- 
ly with the requisitions of the law, passively to submit to the 
penalty if not released therefrom. 


We therefore solicit the Governor to adopt such measures 
for our relief as in the wisdom he may be favored with, may be 
deemed expedient. 


Signed on behalf of the Meeting 
Robert H. Smith, Clerk.” 


The above reference to the Conscription Laws of the Confed- 
erate States, while it is correct, does not indicate the tremendous 
suffering of many Friends described in “Southern Heroes,” by 
Fernando G. Cartland. 

9-31-1864 Meeting for Sufferings: 


The following Friends were appointed to advise and render 
assistance, as way may open, to such of our members as may be 
drafted or otherwise brought into suffering on account of our 
testimony against war: Nathan Hall, Joseph Edgerton, Jehu Faw- 
cett, Isaac Mitchell, Asa Garretson, Elwood Dean, Asa Branson, 
Isaac Huestis, Benjamin Hoyle, Nathan P. Hall, Samuel C. 
Reeve, Robert Miller and Elisha Hollingsworth. 

Meeting for Sufferings 10-1-1864 


The following is a list of suffering cases on account of our 
testimony against war forwarded from Salem Quarterly Meeting. 
New Garden Monthly Meeting: Samuel Barber was drafted on the 
3rd day of 10th Mo. 1862, and was taken to Camp Chase, near 
Columbus, where he was detained six weeks, incurring an expense 
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of $10.00. Lemuel J. Lamborn was drafted at the same time and 
taken to the same place and detained about six weeks incurring 
an expense of $11.00 George L. Brantingham was drafted at the 
same time, taken to the same camp and detained 4 weeks at an 


expense of $7.00. 


Meeting for Sufferings 9-30-1865 
Reports from all the Quarterly Meetings show that there has 
been a distraint of goods from their members for refusing to pay 


fines a total of $1757.55 for demands totaling $1002.32. 


The following information relating to some of our members 
who were drafted has been received from Quarterly Meetings: 
Joshua Gilbert was drafted and taken to camp in the 9th Mo. 1863 
and kept under guard two months. Nathan M. Blackburn was 
drafted 7-14-1863 and sent to camp near Pittsburgh 8-11-then sent 
to the Army of the Potomac near the Rappahannock in Virginia 
where he underwent some severe treatment and about 10th Mo. 
Ist was taken to Tennessee where he was released by an order 
from the Secretary of War, dated the 19th of 10th Mo. He was 
from home nearly three months at an expense of about $18.00. 
Barclay Stratton was drafted into the military service of the 
United States on the 23rd of the 9th Mo., 1864, and ordered to 
appear at Alliance on the 3rd of the 10th Mo. following, from 
which place, on account of his unwillingness to accept the terms 
proposed for Friends in case of military service was forwarded to 
Todds Barracks, Columbus; after about ten days detention was 
forwarded by way of New York to Hilton Head, South Carolina; 
from thence by way of Fortress Monroe to the vicinity of Rich- 
mond, Va., where after a few days detention and close trials in 
endeavoring to support our testiomny against war, he was re- 
leased on parole by special order from the Secretary of War, and 
reached home the 6th of the 12th Mo. 1864, after an absence of 7 
weeks and an expense of $30.00. Isaac S. Cadwallader was drafted 
on the 24th of 6th Mo. 1864, and was taken to the barracks at 
Columbus, on the 12th of the 7th Mo., and was there eight days 
at an expense of $8.75. He was released on parole by special 
order of the Secretary of War. On the 20th of the 10th Mo. he was 
ordered back in the army and retained 40 days at an expense of 
$20.25, and was again released on parole by special order of the 
Secretry of War on the 4th day of the 12th Mo., 1864. John L. 
Wright of Morgan County, Ohio, was drafted the Ist-of 10th Mo. 
1862, detained 3 weeks at a cost of $14.86, including expenses of 
returning home. Lewis Rabberman and Israel Walker drafted 
same time and retained 3 weeks at an expense of $8.00 each. 
Cornelius Dewees detained 7 weeks at a cost of $11.00. Edwin 
Morris, of Washington County was drafted in 10th Mo., 1862, and 
by order of Levi Barber, Provost Marshall detained in camp at 
Marietta about one month when he was released on furlough 
for a short time, then by order of Governor Todd, he was taken 
to Camp Dennison and detained two weeks at a cost of $7.00. — 
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These last are supposed to have been released by order of the 
Secretary of War. 


As we read over these accounts of members of Ohio Yearly 
Meeting as recorded in the minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings. 
and how they were finally released from military service, often 
by a special order from the Secretary of War, it is interesting to 
know that President Lincoln was a descendant of Friends. His 
great grandfather, Mordecai Lincoln was a Pennsylvaia Quaker 
and his own grandfather is said to have been disowned for 
“marrying out.” Lincoln’s cabinet was called “The Quaker War 
Cabinet,” and they were very lenient to Friends who were opposed 
to fighting on conscientious grounds. Cartland, in “Southern Hero- 
es,” tells us that Secretary Stanton’s mother was a minister 
among Friends, and lived in Ohio during the war. Attornev- 
General Bates and Salmon Chase were also said to have been 
connected with Friends. 


Secretary Stanton advised the Friends, in view of the large 
draft of men anticipated, to hold a general conference of all their 
Yearly Meeting committees to consider a proposition from him 
which, he believed, would satisfy them and relieve him and the 
government. He proposed to create a special fund for the benefit 
of the colored refugees, and to exempt drafted Friends from 
military service upon the payment of $300 into this fund, to be 
credited to the colored people, and that Friends should have the 
disbursement of it through their own agents and laborers. 


The Meeting for Sufferings of Ohio Yearly Meeting, under 
date of 12-22-1863 made the following reply to Secretary Stanton’s 
proposition: After expressing the Secretary’s proposition in detail, 
the reply continues: ‘This Meeting, taking the subject under deli- 
berate consideration, duly appreciates the kind and benevolent 
motives of the Secretary, and entertains a grateful sensibility of 
favors already conferred, yet must respectfully decline the accept- 
ance of his proposition, inasmuch as it would be the payment of 
a sum of money in lieu of military service which we cannot 
conscientiously comply with. On this occasion we may express 
our entire allegiance to the government, and we trust we shall at 
all times freely contribute according to our circumstances, either 
by the payment of taxes or in such other manner as may be 
judged necessary to the exigencies of government (which.does not 
conflict with our ancient testimony against war) and to the sup- 
port of such of our fellow beings as may be in distress. 


It may not be out of place here to inform the Secretary that 
prior to his proposition coming to our knowledge, active measures 
were in operation in the Society promoting contributions for the 
relief of the class of persons alluded ‘to in his proposition’ and we 
trust it will not stop until every portion of our religious Society 
becomes fully awakened to the imperious necessity of affording 
relief to those who appear ready to pensh,’ | 
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First World War 
Meeting for Sufferings 5-29-1917 


As the time for requisition under the Selective Service Draft 
draws near, the meeting was dipped into a lively concern respect- 
ing those of our members falling within the prescribed age limit. 
The following brief address was offered to the meeting and after 
its consideration, was adopted as being suitable for distribution 
among our members. 


Address 


“We wish to remind our members who are subject to registra- 
tion, of the importance of expressing definitely their right of 
membership with Friends, and we hope they are so well establish- 
ed in the Truth that they will be able to testify to the peaceable 
nature of the Kingdom of Christ, by adding in the registration 
blank that they are conscientiously opposed to war in any form, 
this conviction is the only ground upon which we can faithfully 
uphold our testimonies. Monthly Meeting Clerks are requested to 
furnish certificates of membership to be used in registration, if 
desired.” 


The following Friends are appointed a Consulting and Advising 
committee to have charge of its distribution, and extend such 
care therewith as may strengthen and uphold our testimonies 
among those who are more directly concerned in the matter, and 
also have a general care of other subjects relating to the war, 
that may come up from time to time and need attention from this 
body. They are also authorized to take such action on behalf of 
this meeting from time to time, as may appear necessary and 
way opens for: Joseph C. Stratton, Cyrus Cooper, Jonathan Binns, 
Jesse Edgerton, Carl Patterson, James Henderson, John G. 
Hall, Charles Livezey, Elisha B. Steer, Robert H. Smith, Samuel 
Hall, Edwin F. Holloway, William Blackburn and J. Wetherill 
Hutton. 


A meeting was held at Harrisville on the 17th of 8th Month at 
which most of the members of the committee were present, to 
consider the ruling of the Provost Marshall of the United States, 
that all conscientious objectors should be sent to camp and there 
be assigned to what the Military Authorities call noncombative 
service, but which we feel they cannot perform. The meeting 
being much under the weight of the situation facing many of our 
young men, after a time of solemn deliberation in which there 
was much valuable interchange of opinion, it was the united 
judgment that the time had not arrived for further protest in the 
matter, to the authorities at Washingon. 


| As a result of this meeting, however, Elisha B. Steer of 
Salem Quarter, Jonathan Binns of Short Creek, and Robert H. 
Smith and Charles Livezey of Stillwater were appointed a special 
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committee to advise with the young men drafted in their respec- 
tive Quarters, and render such aid as they may be able to do, 
also to call on other members of the committee when necessary. 


The Consulting and Advising Committee made a long report 
9-13-1918 to the Meeting for Sufferings, on their activities. From 
this report we take the following: 


The Committee has met during the past year from time to 
time as seemed necessary, and while there have been many dif- 
ficulties in the way and many discouraging things coming before 
us, yet we feel to acknowledge that the overshadowing power of 
Divine Goodness has frequently been with us and strengthened us 
for the work. 

Last fall two of our number visited Washington, D. C., under 
a concern of the Committee to lay before the proper authorities 
our views in regard to the Selective Service Law, and to ascertain 
if possible the status of Friends under its operations. They had a 
very satisfactory visit with Secretary of War, Newton D. Baker 
and some other officials, ascertaining the attitude of the Depart- 
ment toward these matters, which has been helpful to us in carry- 
ing out the concerns of the Committee. (For an Account of this 
visit to Washington see Side-Lights ) 


In order that there should be a written record of the proceed- 
ings of the Committee, J. Wetherill Hutton was appointed Clerk 
for that service. 


Two Friends visited Camp Sherman, 10-26-1917. They found 
our four boys there doing some work. They had been transferred 
from the regular barracks to the Base Hospital because they held 
Form 174 from their local Boards and were supposed to be Con- 
scientious Objectors. These boys, however, were rather uneasy 
as to the course they were taking, and were ready to refuse doing 
anything in the line of military work. Two of the number were 
driving ambulance, one was nursing and the other was working 
in the kitchen. After consulting with them separately and collect- 
ively, the visiting member felt that it might be a strength to the 
boys and give us as a Commitee a clearer idea of how things 
were likely to work out, if a visit were paid to the Commander of 
the Camp. Consequently, they proceeded to Headquarters and 
after a short wait, an interview was granted which seemed fairly 
satisfactory. While the Commandant professed not to understand 
why anyone should refuse to do any work, he gave the Com- 
mittee to understand that the men who refused to do anything 
would be treated kindly and not persecuted--that he had already 
issued orders to that effect and would do so again if necessary. 
Three of the young men eventually refused to do any work 
under Military order, and were put with a segregated group of 
Mennonites and others who had also refused to work. A peace 
of mind came to these three and they felt a load lifted from 
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their spirits when they made ‘the stand.’ They felt that the 
officers treated them as well as could be expected. 


From time to time since this visit, members of the Committee 
have visited the camp and spent some time with the boys there. 
Interviews have been held with some of the minor officers as way 
opened for it, and endeavors have been made to encourage and 
strengthen our members and other conscientious objectors in an 
obedient walk to Divine requirement. We have endeavored, how- 
ever, to be very careful to allow the young men to decide these 
momentous questions for themselves without undue encourage- 
ment from us. Religious opportunities have occasionally been 
embraced with these segregated men as Best Wisdom seemed to 
direct, which have been considered as times of favor by those 
participating. 

The members of this Committee were faithful in carrying out 
their responsibilities and after telling further of their visits, not 
only to Camp Sherman but also to some of the southern camps-- 
Camp Taylor, Kentucky, Camp Gordon, Georgia, and Camp Jack- 
son, S. Carolina. They closed their last report to the meeting for 
Sufferings, 9-12-1919, as follows: 


In looking back over the last strenous years, since our Coun- 
try entered the War, we can but acknowledge with thankfulness 
and out of full hearts, the kindness and watchful care of our 
Heavenly Father for us during this trying period; way being 
opened for us as a Committee and for our young men who were 
faithful to their conviction of duty, where there seemed to be no 
way. No suffering and trial permitted by the Master, without its 
compensation, no cross without its crown, has been the experience 
of many of our members, and we believe also of those young men 
who tried faithfully to bear the Cross of Christ in Military Camps. 


Their testimony we believe is already bearing rich fruitage 
and will continue to do so for years to come. We feel we owe them 
a debt of gratitude as a Society for their faithful endeavors, as 
they saw it, to bear their testimony for the cause of truth. And 
we would not be unmindful of those others, who, from one cause 
or another, we regret, did not see their way clear to make such a 
stand, remembering they too are members of our fold and _ that 
we owe them our love and regard. 


On behalf of the Committee 
J. W. Hutton, Clerk 


The United States entered the war 4-6-1917. By 6-4 the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee had been formed. Many Friends 
took the position that they could not engage in military service, 
but desired to do some useful work under civilian control through 
which the irresistible power of good will might operate against 
war itself. To find activities which would fill this purpose and 
which would be accepted by the government as an alternative to 
military service was the immediate purpose of this Committee. 
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- - - 


Although the Service Committee is not mentioned at that time 
in the minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings of Ohio Yearly 
Mecting, some of the young men who were members of the 
Yearly Meeting took advantage of the facilities it afforded for 
alternate service in reconstruction work in France and other coun- 
tries. (For a description of this service see “Olney Boys in Re- 
construction,” in Side-Lights. ) 

At a Meeting for Sufferings of Ohio Yearly Meeting, held 8-25- 
1939: 


The Committee on the construction of the vault at the Board- 
ing School for the safe storage of meeting and school records, 
now makes a final report that it has installed a bank of shelves, 
also a card index drawer and they believe the vault is now 
ready for the records. The attention of the Yearly Meeting and 
subordinate meetings is called to the fact that the fire-proof 
room is now ready for use. 


Second World War 5-28-1940 


The following minute of the Meeting for Sufferings is the 
first reference to the Second World War. 


A message to the President and Secretary of State, affirming 
our belief that love, justice and cooperation of the responsible 
heads and leaders of the nations of the world, can solve the prob- 
lems which at present enshroud the world in an ocean of darkness, 
has been prepared and forwarded to them. 


A Called Meeting 6-25-1940 


An address to our membership was presented and directed to 
be printed and distributed to all our members, resident and non- 
resident. From this we quote: 


“We have felt almost overwhelmed with a realization, in some 
measure, of the suffering caused by war; of the aftermath that 
must follow, and we have felt how powerless we are as men and 
creatures, to stem the tide of militarism now sweeping the world. 
Our love and sympathy to all our members, especially to all 
our young men and women, as we little know what they may be 
called upon to witness or endure. So our desire js that amid the 
present awful conditions we shall all seek to be able to discern 
that which to each of us is Truth, and earnestly strive to be 
founded on Christ, the Eternal Rock. Thus may we be witnesses 
to His gospel of love and peace.” 


Charles P. Morlan, Clerk of our Yearly Meeting, has present- 
ed a letter from the Peace Section of the American Friends 
Service Committee, inviting him to attend a meeting at Rich- 
mond, Ind. 7th Month 2-3-4 to consider the present situation of 
the Conscientious Objector and Christian Pacifist. He has express- 
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ed a concern to attend this meeting. After consideration, he is 
left at liberty and encouraged to attend the meeting. 


An address on the subject of compulsory military training was 
prepared and sent to the President and to our Senators and 
Representatives in Congress. 


In addition to this our Friend, James Henderson, having 
expressed a concern to visit the President and other government 
officials in a spirit of helpfulness and Christian Love. After 
weighty consideration by the Committee, he was left at liberty to 
undertake his visit, as Best Wisdom directs, George W. Stratton, 
having expresed a willingness to accompany him, was left at 
liberty to do so. 


On their arrival in Washington they found that it would be 
impossible to see the President. In conference with his Secretary. 
James asked if he might write something for the Secretary to 
present to the President. On being informed that the Secretary 
would see that President Roosevelt should see what was written. 
James prepared the following letter: 


Washington, D. C. Eighth Month 22, 1940. 


To Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Beloved President 


Having felt a drawing in my mind for some time to pay thee 
a visit in the love of the Gospel of our Lord and Savior, Jesus 
Christ, whom I believe to be the Savior of the world, not only in 
general, but as individuals, I have yielded to the impression so far 
as to come to the city for that purpose, accompanied by my friend 
George W. Stratton. Having just now returned from a call on thy 
Secretary, who, although receiving us cordially, stated it would be 
impossible to arrange a time to meet thee, so I now feel to address 
a few words to thee, expressing my love and interest in thy 
present and eternal welfare, desiring that thou, with ourselves, 
may become more instrumental in advancing that Blessed Cause 
which is dignified with immortality and crowned with eternal 


life. 


The position in which our people have placed thee, is one of 
very great responsibility and eminent in opportunities for good. 
Nothing less than the wisdom from on High can enable thee to 
properly bear this responsibility and bring forth the fruit of 
righteousness which is peace and the effect of which is quietness 
and assurance forever. 


On account of the awful condition brought upon the inhabitants 
of Europe, by thirst for power in precipitating the nations into 
the horrors of war, my mind has been greatly exercised that our 
beloved country should not only escape the sufferings of war, but 
be instrumental, in the Divine Hand, to become a peacemaker 
among the nations of the earth and set an example of righteous- 
ness to all. 
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Thy acknowledgement of the receipt of this would be apprec- 
lated. 
Thy friend 
James Henderson, Barnesville, Ohio 
The following reply was received. 
The White House 
Washington D. C. 
August 27-1940 
My Dear Mr. Henderson: 

I gave the President your memorandum and he wished me to 
thank you for it. He is only regretful that circumstances and 
pressure on his time are such that it is impossible for him to see 
you. 

With all best wishes from him 
Very sincerely yours 
Edwin M. Watson, Sec. to the President. 


A message of love and sympathy addressed to Friends in 
some of the European countries now at war was prepared and 
sent by the Committee named for the purpose. 


From Minutes Of The Yearly Meeting, For 1940 


The committee appointed to consider the appointment of a 
committee of younger Friends to cooperate with the Meeting for 
Sufferings in connection with conscription and other kindred sub- 
jects now proposes the following to constitute such a committee. 
The report is approved and the Friends named are appointed to 
such service: 


Leslie B. Thomas David A. Hall 
Walter S. Kirk Hubert E. Mendenhall 
Wilson J. Morlan Byron G. Thomas 
Edward N. Kirk Ruth A. Hall 
Mabel S. Edgerton Lewis C. Hall 
At A Called Meeting Of The Meeting For Sufferings 
10-8-1940 


It is the decision of this meeting that a small standing com- 
mittee be appointed to cooperate with the commitee of the Year- 
ly Meeting mentioned above, in giving counsel and help to those 
who are subject to the draft and other subjects along the same 
line. As such a committee we appoint the following: George W. 
Stratton, Ogden J. Brackin, Charles P. Morlan, Albert Starbuck, 
J. Wetherill Hutton, James R. Cooper, James Walton, J. Wilmer, 
Hall, Carl Patterson, Gilbert E. Thomas, Mariana D. Binns, R. 
Bertha McGrew and Lavina H. Edgerton. 

2-1-1941 In a meeting of the joint Committee on Conscription, 
a united concern was expressed and a committee appointed to 
prepare a message to our Congressmen on our opposition to all 
war and to “The Lend Lease Bill.” This committee later reported 
they approve a message prepared by David Hall as follows: 
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Message 


“We wish to reaffirm our steadfast belief in the fatherhood of 
God and brotherhood of man. If we then are brothers do we not 
owe the duty of acting as brothers to all nations of the world? 
Should we aid in giving instruments that would kill our brothers? 
Should we aid one brother to kill another? Should we not rather 
strive to the utmost of our ability to bring about a reconciliation? 


As we realize the grave responsibility resting on thy shoulders 
as our representative in making the laws and helping to form the 
policies of this country, we pray that thee, with all who are in 
authority, may be given the Wisdom that will enable you to show 
to the world that you are on the side of right and peace and justice 
for all men.” 


A delegation was appointed to bear this message to Washing- 
ton and learn all that is possible about the Civilian Service 
Camps. 


Civilian Public Service Camps 


3-29-1941 A concern has arisen about the camps for the Con- 
scientious Objectors. John Patterson gave an account of his visit 
to Richmond, Ind., to confer with Sylvester Jones, about those 
camps under his charge which include the section between the 
Appalachian and Rocky Mountains and Canada and the Mason- 
Dixon line. 


Thomas Jones advises that the government has been insis- 
tent that the Service Camps be in satisfactory operation in the 
near future. If they are not, there is grave danger that the whole 
C. O. Section of the Selective Service Act may be withdrawn. 
It is therefore important that they be given immediate support 
both financial and spiritual. It is the judgment of this committee 
that we shall give our support and encouragement to the young 
men who take the stand of complete exemption from military 
service and that we will give support and encouragement to those 
young men who take service in C. O. Camps. It is also the 
judgment of this committee that our Yearly Meeting support the 
American Friends Service Committee in its care and concern for 
the conscientious objector and that we provide financial assistance 
for those of our members who may feel like going to the Civilian 
Service Camps. 


The committee is united in appointing Charles P. Morlan our 
representative in the Mid-West area section of the A. F. S. C. in 
charge of Public Service Camps. James Walton, Mabel Edgerton, 
Wilson Morlan and Byron Thomas are appointed to assist the 
clerk in preparing a report of the proceedings and concern of 
this committee and present it to the Meeting for Sufferings. We 
are united in suggesting that John Patterson meet with Friends 
in each Quarterly Meeting to bring to the attention of our meet- 
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ings the situation facing our young men who may be called under 
the Selective Service Act. Mariana D. Binns, Lavina H. Edgerton 
and Wilbert Braxton are appointed to assist John in arranging 
meetings and for Friends to accompany him. 


Thus Ohio Yearly Meeting entered into cooperation with the 
American Friends Service Committee in supporting the Civilian 
Public Service Camps, and paying the cost of upkeep of its own 
young men at the rate of $35.00 per month, per man, at the begin- 
ning. We do not have at hand the total cost to the Yearly Meeting 
of the whole C. P. S. project. Likewise we do not have the total 
number who went to the C. P. S. Camps, nor the length of time 
they were there. We do know that there were as many as twenty 
in Camps and detached service at one period of C. P. S. history. 
There were three who felt they could not register and were sent 
to prison, and that nearly half of the total number of boys eli- 
gible for draft entered military service either in the Army, Navy 
or Air Force or some form of non-combative service. 


It would be interesting to follow the work of the camps and 
the later change to detached service in Mental Hospitals, Dairy 
Farms, Fire fighting and acting as guines pigs in medical re- 
search, etc. But such accounts are more fully covered in other 
sources and are not as much part of the history of the Yearly 
Meeting as of the development of the treatment of C. Os. by 
governments and the history of the opposition to war by many 
persons with various back grounds outside of the ‘‘Historic Peace 


Churches.” 


We will close this account by a few quotations from the re- 
ports of the C. O. Committee and the Representative on the CPS 
Committee, and an account of the problems and workings of the 
Civilian Public Service Camps by Byron G. Thomas, in Side- 
Lights. 


“Our Representative on the CPS Committee has attended 
three meetings of this Committee, since Yearly Meeting in 1944. 
One at Richmond, Ind. and two at Philadelphia, thus keeping in 
rather close touch with the administration of the Camps and 
Units. He also spent a few days at the Warren, Pa. Mental Hos- 
pital, where 25 CPS men were employed as attendants and for 
other duties. This was an interesting and rewarding experience.” 


From the same report: “There have been about 10.000 men 
assigned to CPS since it started in 1941, and about 5,000 sent to 
prison. A large percentage of those who went to prison are known 
as Jehovah’s Witnesses. There are 18 members of our Yearly 
Meeting now in CPS, by last report. Two have been discharged. 
The majority of these are in special or detached service. Four 
who went to the Camp at Big Flats, New York, recently have been 
transferred to Elkton, Oregon, for forest service in fire fighting, 
etc. The extreme dry weather in the North West has greatly in- 
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creased the fire hazard there. By 7-1-1945 there were 1617 men 
enrolled in Friends Civilian Public Service. Of these 771 were on 
special assignments outside the camps, the remainder in seven 
camps under our administration. 


“Of these men on detached service, 301 are caring for the 
mentally ill in State Hospitals: 108 for children in State Training 
Schools. Other activities include agricultural experiments, dairy 
herd testing, farm labor and public health services. Perhaps the 
most dramatic work done by conscientious objectors is in the 
field of medical research 197 men have volunteered to serve as 
‘vuinea pigs’ in experiments which may have profound signifi- 
cence in the cure and prevention of disease. 

“Tt is hoped that the experience of many CPS men in the 
camps and units has deepened their Christian faith and added 
maturity to their spiritual lives, and that they will be valuable 
members of the communities to which they return.” 


Visit To Washington 


An Account of the Visit to Washington, D. C. of Joseph C. 
Stratton and Carl Patterson, 9-17-1917, made at the request of 
the Committee of the Meeting for Sufferings of Ohio Yearly 
Meeting. 


Arriving by different lines, we met at the home of Edmund 
C. Stanton, where we were very kindly entertained while in the 
city. Proceeding at once to the Capitol, we found the House in 
session, but the member from the 15th district of this State 
was out of the city and did not return while we were there. 
Then proceeding to the Senate Office Building, Senator Pom- 
erene was found, to whom we presented our letter of introduc- 
tion. He stated that he was brought up near some of the Amish 
People and was familiar with their peace principles, and that 
they had left their cause with the government with him, and that 
he had several interviews with the Secretary of War and the 
President, and he felt sure that the position of those who were 
conscientious would be respected. On informing him of our 
desire to see the Secretary of War, he at once telephoned for an 
appointment, and received the reply that the Secretary was out 
of the city, but set 12 o’clock, noon Fifth-day for an interview, 
this being the next day but one. About an hour before the appoint- 
ed time, we presented ourselves at the War, State and Navy 
Building. All the entrances save one were closed, and a number 
of guards were at this one. On entering we filled out a blank 
stating who and what we were and whom we desired to see and 
on what business. We were immediately conducted to the Secre- 
tary’s office and found many already waiting there. One by one 
they were taken into the next room where the Secretary was. 
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Many were talked to by the Secretary to the Secretary of War, 
until about 12 o’clock when Secretary Baker came out and began 
talking with those on the opposite side of the room from us. 
Finally, leaving the line of those around the room, and coming 
to us, he asked if we were the Friends sent by Senator Pomerene. 
The purpose of our coming was then stated as to getting some 
understanding concerning the status of Friends under the draft. 
The Friend paper was produced and he was asked if the state- 
ment made therein as proceeding from the Menonites was correct. 
Taking the paper he said that it was correct except one state- 
ment and marked the 8th, in which it was stated that some 
service not under the military authority would be given those who 
were conscientious, saying that just what would be done had not 
as yet been determined upon. That the boys would be required to 
go to the camps, and after they were there and their number and 
desires were known, then rules would be made concerning them. 
When asked if the boys could report direct to the camps at their 
own expense, he said that it would be entirely satisfactory. For 
them to notify their Local Boards and proceed to the camp and 
be there before the time set for them by the Local Board. We 
told him that some felt they could not report to the Local Board as 
that was stated as the beginning of military service and under 
military commands. He seemed to appreciate this position and 
said that the government was anxious to go just as far as possi- 
ble in meeting the views of those who were conscientious in re- 
gard to the war. We were informed that when the boys reported 
to the camp they would be detained there pending the making of 
the regulations but he assured us that no one would be required 
to do anything that his conscience was not satisfied to do. We 
felt that until the regulations were made that he had given as 
much assurance as we could expect, and this was accompanied 
with the feeling that he sincerely respected the position of Friends 
and that our young men would be dealt with. as far as he was con- 
cerned, sympathetically. At the conclusion of the interview, a few 
words were spoken of his responsibilities, and with desires that he 
might be helped in doing what was right. He appeared to 
appreciate this expression thanking us, saying that he felt that 
there was but one source of help amid such, and that we all had 
need to apply to the same source. 

The results of the interview might be stated as follows: 

1. The boys can proceed to camp if they do not feel easy to 
come under the military authority of the Local Boards. 

2. An assurance that none would be required to do anything 
in violation of their conscience. 

3. That as far as the authority of Secretary Baker goes, we 
can expect Friends’ position to be respected and treated 
sympathetically. 

As we had thought that much depended on the interview with 

Secretary Baker as to whether we would attempt to see the 
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President, we left making any arrangements for this until after 
that interview. We now felt that as much had been gained as we 
could expect at the present, but concluded if way should open to 
see the President we would be willing to confirm the position 
taken by the Secretary of War. Through the kindness of the 
Secretary to Senator Harding, who wrote a very kind letter to 
Secretary Tumulty, (the President’s private Secretary) we were 
admitted to the White House and after a short wait, Secretary 
Tumulty came in and inquired our business. We informed him 
that we had seen Secretary Baker, giving the outline of his 
statements. Secretary Tumulty then informed us that on account 
of the great pressure on the President that he was compelled 
to depend on the advice of those around him for many of the 
decisions required of him, and that we had gained a valuable 
point from Secretary Baker, and that whatever he said could 
be relied upon as being the judgment of the President. He said 
that they desired to respect the consciences of those like Friends 
but also avoid the difficulties that England had encountered in 
their dealings with such objectors. On being asked about the 
Sidney Webb articles in the Atlantic Monthly he said the Presi- 
dent had read it with interest and also another more extensive 
article along the same line in another publication. Also besides 
these two articles there had been much submitted along the 
same line, and he felt that we could feel assured from his know- 
ledge of the President’s position as well as from the statements 
made to us by Secretary Baker that the feelings of Friends 
would be respected. 


We did not feel under the circumstances that we were re- 
quired from the nature of our errand to await an interview with 
President Wilson, nor to send the communication prepared by the 
Committee to him, believing that with all that had been presented 
to him, with the great pressure on his time by many, with the 
assurances received from Secretary Baker that for the present 
it would be better for us to let the matter rest. 


From these interviews, it would seem that the treatment 
our Friends receive will largely depend on the action of those 
who are called into camp. If they are faithful, their ultimate 
peace would seem certain. And it was with the feeling that 
neither the two who went on this mission, nor the Meeting for 
Sufferings could enter the domain of the individual consciences 
of those who may be called. But it is with desires that our young 
men may not let fall this great testimony of love to God and 
man that love which cannot work ill to anyone. And if such could 
only see that the greatest patriotism lies not in action but in 
faithfulness to Divine Command (although faithfulness will no 
doubt lead to sacrificial service,) the result would no doubt be of 
far reaching consequences both to those directly involved and to 
many others who may come after us. 
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It is with thankful hearts that we acknowledge the opening 
of the way for us in the interviews granted us, and that amidst 
danger seen and unseen we were permitted to return to our 
homes in safety and in peace. 


Olney Boys In Reconstruction 
By James W. Steer, in Olney Current 


There have been about twenty-five members of our parti- 
cular branch of Friends in France during the existence of the 
“Mission des Amis.” Most of these are former Olney students. 
and I have been asked to briefly describe portions of the work 
in which it was our privilege to take part. 


The Mission was organized in ten departments : The Building. 
Agricultural, Transport, Co-operative, Medical, Relief, Works. 
Sanitary and Personal departments. Each department kept sep- 
arate books and worked more or less independently. As the 
members of our group, with few exceptions, had very little 
knowledge of the French language, we were best fitted to serve 
in the Building, Agricultural or Transport departments, and 
accordingly most of us were assigned to one or another of these 
departments, during the greater part of our work in the Verdun 
area. Several, however, worked for some time in the Marne and 
still others at Dole and in the Somme, not to mention Paris, 
roves. ete: 


The Building department has been perhaps, during the past 
year, the most important department of the Mission, although it 
could not have existed without the co-operation of the others. 
It was the center, in a way, around which the other work was 
done. The Co-operative, Relief and Agricultural departments, 
although they worked along wholly different lines, could not have 
been so successful had not the builders prepared houses, making 
it possible for a large portion of the surviving population to 
return to their former homes. The Second Month issue of the 
“Service” states that 795 houses were erected in the Verdun 
area during 1919. Several of these houses are being used as 
churches and others as school houses and public buildings, and 
the rest each provide shelter for at least one family. These little 
red-tile roofed houses are very conspicious, as there are no other 
wooden houses except the army barracks. In some villages the 
houses are placed within the ruined walls of the former home, 
while other villages choose an entirely new site and a new vill- 


age planned in a much more modern way takes the place of the 
old. 


Neuville is a splendid example of the latter plan, where 
more than fifty houses are placed in the form of a nicely planned 
little village, and the French call it “Cite des Amies:” but as 
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a rule if the old lines of ownership are not destroyed so com- 
pletely as to be impossible to recognize, the land owners prefer 
the new house on their own land. 


German prisoners, directed by mission boys, did a _ large 
portion of the handling and erecting the houses. They were 
splendid, willing workers, and in most cases loyal to the mission. 
They were very glad to work for us as it meant they were, to 
a large extent, out from under guard. They got three meals a 
day and would receive a small wage. It also meant much to the 
mission, as it liberated mission members for other work. All in 
all it was a most happy arrangement for both parties concerned, 
although at first the mission hesitated, wondering if the use of 
prison labor was not directly violating a fundamental principle. 


Most of the 795 houses mentioned above were distributed 
from Varennes. The French railroad brought the cars loaded 
with buses to Aubreville, and the mission operated a short 
American built railway line from Aubreville to Varennes and 
Grand Pre. The locomotive was a three-ton Liberty truck fitted out 
with railway car wheels. The houses were unloaded at Varennes 
and distributed either by truck or by the small 60-cm. gauge 
railroad line to the nearby villages. In each of these villages 
were stationed a few boys to attend to the erecting of the houses. 


The members of the Agricultural department plowed, seeded 
and harvested in more or less English or American fashion. 
The farming implements and methods of the French are very 
different from those of America. The French people generally 
hitch their horses tandem, stringing out as many as six horses, 
one ahead of another. They use big high carts in the place of 
farm wagons, and frequently cut their grain by hand. Their 
threshing machines are very small and the motive power is 
generally either a small gasoline engine or a horse in the tread 
mill. A great many of the French, in our district, are now using 
much more modern tools, and certainly one of the greatest 
values of the Agricultural department has been the lesson jn 
improved methods it has taught, although they plowed hundreds 
of acres of land, distributed many bushels of seeds and threshed 
thousands of bushels of grain. 


Many of the members of the Agricultural department had 
a very fine chance to know the French people, living as they often 
did right with a French family. Sometimes they were weeks in 
villages away from all English speaking people, working and 
living with the French peasant. 


Perhaps it would be well to describe a typical French farm 
home. The farmers nearly all live in the village, both sides built 
in solid as a rule, with no lawn or sidewalk but just a street be- 
tween two walls. During the winter months it is very much of a 
mud hole, and dust in the summer would alarm an American 
housewife. Generally each home has two doors opening into the 
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street, one the house door, the other the barn door. Man and 
beast live beneath the same roof and frequently there is a door in 
the wall that separates their respective apartments. The large, 
stone or brick floored, living room generally contains the neces- 
sary living equipment from a bed to a frying pan. Two or three 
rooms downstairs and a bedroom or two above house the family 
very comfortably. In the barn we find the horses and cows tied 
around the wall and the smaller animals entertaining themselves 
in the center. It would seem to us a very strange way to live, but 
such homes produce many strong, intelligent people. 


The Transport department operated more than a hundred mo- 
tors most of the time last summer. Seeds, goats, rabbits and 
chickens were distributed among the villages in the Ardennes. 
The mayors of the villages furnished lists of those needing goats. 
if it was goats that were being distributed, and each family on 
the list would have an opportunity to buy a goat before their own 
door at the same price or below what it cost the mission in south- 
ern France. Besides this work for the Agricultural department 
there were many houses to haul and tons of cement blocks for 
foundations. This work for the builders kept most of the heavy 
trucks busy and was very hard work. There was much transpor- 
tation required in supplying the co-operative stores. Tons of gro- 
ceries, dishes and clothing, etc., were sold by these stores. The 
distribution of supplies to the mission equipes kept one or two 
trucks busy. In short, the usefulness of the entire mission was 
somewhat dependent upon the motor transport facilities. 


The Co-operative and Relief stores gave the peasants of our 
area an opportunity to secure many of the necessary articles of 
household equipment and clothing at a very much lower rate than 
it was possible to buy elsewhere. Many of these stores have been 
turned over to a French co-operative organization and are still 
doing good work. The Relief department also gave freely to the 
poor that were unable to pay even the low prices. 


The other departments did their bit. I’m afraid, however, that 
I have overdrawn the departmental idea, for the mission was 
very much of a unit, and only divided its forces in order to secure 
increased efficiency. The working together of men from six or 
seven different nations was an unifying influence. 


It is very difficult to estimate the value of the work of the 
mission. In a material way it has meant much to a small group 
of French people. It has re-established their homes and put them 
in a position to again earn a living. We hope also that they have 
felt the spirit of service in which the mission worked. We found 
them an appreciative, although not a progressive, forward-look- 
ing people. They responded to our efforts to help them and in 
many cases seemed to fully appreciate the ideal behind the work. 
To remember that the Relief department worked in 1,666 villages 
last year, and that five fruit trees were given to each of five 
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thousand families, gives one an idea of the scope of the work. 


It has also been a wonderful way for Friends to express their 
faith in principles for which many of our forefathers gave their 
lives to show to those about us that we are willing and anxious 
to bear our portion of the common burden of society. Perhaps not 
since the time of William Penn have Friends performed so friend- 
ly a piece of work. And although the mission has closed its work 
in France there are other fields that still need our support in 
every way. 


Olney Boys Enlisted in Reconstruction Work 


France Serbia 
Gamble, Arthur S. Thomasson, Elwood D. 
Hall, Foster Arthur 
Hall, J. Floyd Poland 
Hampton, Russell B. Blackburn, Willard C. 
Henderson, Sidney 
Livezey, Albert Joseph Ex-T eachers 
Smith, Warren M. Balderston, Mark 
Standing, Alfred E. Young, Wilmer J. 
Steer, James W. Steer, James W. (See above) 


Thomasson, Walter E. 


Remarks Concerning Civilian Public Service Camps 
By Byron G. Thomas 
Given before the Meeting for Suffering, 5-26-1942 


One of the first things that had to be realized after Civilian 
Public Service camps were actually in operation was that Con- 
scientious Objectors are not ideal people, as a group. The men 
in the camps are a fairly typical cross-section of young American 
manhood. There is the one common element of objection to kill- 
ing which has brought the group together, but it is nearly the 
only one. 


When the camps were first planned many people had high 
hopes for the educational program for the men during the time 
outside of regular work hours. It has been very apparent that 
most men have little energy left or interest in very concentrated 
reading or study after their day’s work on the project. Evenings 
are usually spent in light reading and writing letters or informal 
discussion. A few organized classes have persisted, however. In 
Buck Creek Camp, German, Mathematics, Radio and Bible-study 
have kept the interest of small groups. There is considerable in- 
dividual reading and studying being done that is hard to evalu- 
ate, but nonetheless important. 

Most of our problems come from two sources--either a feeling 
of the insignificance of our work in a time of crisis, or inability 
to adapt to the type of work and to the group life. Some men 
feel very keenly that it is a waste of time and ability to be making 
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a park, building roads and trails, etc., when people are starving 
and dying and need our help. One or two have felt this insigni- 
ficance and their objection to conscription to the extent that they 
have left camp and informed Selective Service of their inability 
to continue in the camp program. Others find little either in the 
work or in leisure time possibilities around the camp to interest 
them and are continually seeking entertainment and diversion 
elsewhere. In other words, there is a very considerable feeling of 
frustration among the men in camp. 


On the other hand there are many men who have successfully 
adapted themselves to the new type of work, who do a good job 
cheerfully and feel it is important to do as well as possible if 
they expect to get a chance to do more significant work later. 
The development of some men, physically, mentally and spirit- 
ually, is very noticeable and very interesting. Within the last few 
days several new projects have opened to CPS men--work in men- 
tal hospitals, in experimental forestry and wild-life research, and 
possibly in Japanese internment camps. These opportunities if 
successfully developed will go far toward removing the sense of 
frustration from lack of valuable work. 


We are often asked about religious life in the camp. In our 
camp we have a quiet meditation period each week-day morning. 
On First-day morning, Bible-study or discussion of some phase of 
religious life is followed by meeting for worship at 9:00 o'clock. 
This is early enough to allow those who wish to attend church 
services in the surrounding community. We have also a vesper 
service in the middle of the week when hymns are sung and an 
inspirational message is given by one of the men. None of the 
services are compulsory. About one-fourth of the fellows in camp 
are Friends, the rest being divided among twenty or thirty other 
denominations. Some men are quite interested to know more 
about Friends, but a real challenge was presented by one who 
said, ‘From what I hear and read about Friends, I’d like to join 
them: but from what I see of some in camp who are supposed to 
be Friends I don’t want to be one!’ 


The great hope of Civilian Public Service men for the future 
is that there will be more and more chances for doing work that 
is directly related to human needs and suffering. Probably one of 
the most important things about camp is the gradual development 
of understanding and real fellowship in a group of such varied 
individuals. There is great need for continuing contact and fellow- 
ship with people in outside communities. All Friends, including 
the members of this meeting, should feel a responsibility to visit 
at least one of the camps. Such visits are much appreciated by 
the men and much good may be accomplished by them. 
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History 
Ot 


Mount Pleasant 


Boarding School 


Beginnings Of Yearly Meeting Boarding School 


The following minute recorded by the Yearly Meeting in 1814 
is the first mention of a concern to provide advanced education 
for the children of Ohio Yearly Meeting. “The consideration of 
the propriety of laying the foundation for the establishment of a 
public institution of the youth for our Society within the limits of 
this Yearly Meeting, coming weightily before the meeting at this 
time, and after a time of solid consideration, the important sub- 
ject is referred to the consideration of the meeting next year.” 


In 1815 a large committee of men Friends was appointed, 
consisting of about 52 men to take into consideration the subject 
of an Institution for the instruction of our youth. It was to report 
to a future session. It is disappointing that the minutes of 
women’s Yearly Meeting are not available. It is only when a 
committee is named by a nominating committee and the full 
committee is named in their report that we have any record of 
the women members, except for the few who are selected to 
sign a report with the men. The report of the large committee is 
as follows: 

“The committee to whom was referred the subject of an 
Institution for the instruction of the youth of our Society report; 
that after deliberating thereon, they agree to propose that the 
Yearly Meeting recommend Quarterly Meetings to encourage 
their subordinate meetings to open free subscriptions for the 
purpose of procuring funds to carry the desirable object into 
effect; to be placed as the Yearly Meeting may direct, until said 
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meeting shall think it sufficiently large to put what may be 
thought proper into operation. 
Signed on behalf of the committee by 


Enos Grave Jonathan ‘Taylor 
Frederic Hoover Caleb Harvey 
Joshua Woodrow William Heald 
Ann Taylor Hepsebah Hotloway 
Ruth Grave Sarah Clark 


Hannah Holloway Bathsheba Lupton 


Which is united with and our Quarterly Meetings are affec- 
tionately desired to encourage their members to contribute liber- 
ally to the promotion of the interesting concern, and forward the 
amount to the meeting next year. 


In 1816 it was found that but little had been done toward 
raising funds and Quarterly Meetings were again affectionately 
recommended to continue their attention to the subject, and a 
committee was appointed to propose suitable names as trustees 
for the meeting to receive such contributions and donations as 
may be offered, and report to a future sitting. This committee 
reported the following names: Jonathan Taylor, Nathan Upde- 
eraff. Isaac Parker, Emmor Bailey. Abel Knight, William Heald, 
David Brown, James Paty, Richard Barrett and George Shugart, 
as managers in trust of the Yearly Meeting School Fund, who 
are authorized by this meeting to receive all monies or other 
property, either personal or real, that are or may be given 
toward promoting the contemplated institution for the instruction 
of our youth, to hold the same subject at all times to the dis- 
position of the meeting and to invest it in such property as may, 
in their judgement, be most conducive to the interest of the Insti- 
tution; they are also to keep a fair record of their proceedings, 
which together with their accounts they are directed to lay before 
the Yearly Meeting whenever so required thereby. 


In 1817, the subject was again referred to the Quarterly 
Meetings, and in 1818 reports from the Quarters indicate that 
attention has been given the subject, but no funds have been 
raised for that purpose. 


In 1819, a committee was appointed to consider the subject 
again and asked to report their judgment in regard to how it 
should be disposed of. This committee reported as follows: “We 
are united in judgment that it be disposed of by submitting the 
concern to a committee who shall have the care of the funds 
already provided therefor and receive the donations that may in 
future be given and place the property in a way to accumulate 
to the best advantage as they in their judgment may think best; 
and that this information with the names of the committee be 
sent down to all the meetings for Discipline.’ The report was 
united with and the concern referred to the care of the committee 
already appointed for that purpose. 
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No reference is made in the minutes of the Yearly Meeting 
to the subject of a Boarding School after the above until 1824, the 
following minute is recorded: 


“The Meeting being informed by one of the Executors of the 
estate of Thomas Rotch, deceased, that Thomas by his last will 
devised the sum of $5000 for the express purpose of establishing 
a Yearly Meeting School, to be put to interest until required to 
be used under the directions of this meeting or its committee. 
On consideration it was the judgment of the meeting that Jona- 
than Taylor, Nathan Updegraff, Isaac Parker, Emmor Bailey 
and William Heald, who already stand appointed to have the care 
of the funds of this meeting for the same purpose--be authorized 
to receive the said legacy and give the Executors a legal dis- 
charge in such manner as the nature of the case may require 
and their own discretion dictate.” 


Inelo2 ewe tind this minute: “The. comrmittec appointed io 
have charge of the funds of the Meeting for establishing a Yearly 
Meeting School, and further directed by a minute of last year to 
receive a donation of $5000 devised by the last will of Thomas 
Rotch, deceased; now made a satisfactory report of their care. 
And it appearing by their report that in settling with the execu- 
tors of said deceased, it was found expedient to receive a part of 
the donation in real estate--they are authorized to make such dis- 
position of it as they may judge most conductive to advantage.” 


In 1826, a member of the committee having charge of the 
funds proposed on behalf of the whole committee that a new com- 
mittee be appointed, which was approved and a nominating com- 
mittee appointed, which proposed the following names to consti- 
tute such committee, Jesse Kenworthy, Jonathan Taylor, John 
Street, Joseph Garretson, Nathan Galbreath, Isaac Parker, Ben- 
jamin W. Ladd, David Updegraff, Jordan Harrison and Harvey 
Crew. Which being united with and the former committee dijs- 
solved, they are accordingly appointed and invested with all the 
powers heretofore given to the former committee. 


In 1827, the commitee having care of funds suggested the 
appointment of a committee to join with them in considering the 
subject. Such a committee was appointed and the joint committee 
reported as follows: “We the committee appointed to confer with 
the standing commitee having charge of the school funds agree 
to report that we have attended to the subject of our appointment 
and are united in believing that those funds might now be advan- 
tageously applied toward the commencement of an_ Institution 
(being careful to keep within bounds) for the education of our 
youth that would be more advantageous than to let them be in 
their present situation. Which we submit to the meeting.” The 
report was approved and a committee appointed to attend to the 
subject and proceed therein as they may think best and report of 
their progress to this meeting next year. 
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In 1828, the committee reported that way had not opened to 
take any further steps and recommended that the additional com- 
mittee appointed last year be released. This was the year of the 
Great Separation. In 1829 and 1830 the subject was not referred 
to in the Yearly Meeting Minutes. 


1831 The Yearly Meeting Takes Definite Action 


Report of Committee in care of School Fund: “The commmitte 
has been informed that sundry Friends in other Yearly Meetings 
have manifested a lively interest in the establishment of the In- 
stitution, which has long been contemplated by our Yearly 
Meeting, and have entered into subscription to a considerable 
amount, conditioned that this Yearly Meeting, previous to a time 
stated in the subscription, take the measures necessary to carry 
the Institution into effect. We apprehend that the subject of this 
offered assistance, as well as from the pressing occasion for the 
establishment of the school proposed. demands the early attention 
of the Yearly Meeting. Signed on behalf of the committee--David 
Updegraff, Clerk.” 


On consideration of which the following Friends are appointed 
to unite with a similar committee of women Friends, and the com- 
mittee charged with the funds, taking the subject mto consider- 
ation, and report to a future sitting their judgment as to the 
course most proper to be pursued, namely--(24 men) 


Report of above committee: (The name of the committee in- 
troducing the report in order to avoid repetition, in this as in 
other cases is omitted) “Having generally met, and been favored 
to enter into a weighty consideration of the important concern, 
unite in reporting as our judgment, that the time has come for 
the Yearly Meeting to take some efficient measures for carrying 
into effect an Institution embracing the youth of all classes of the 
Society. And we also unite in proposing that the meeting may re- 
commend liberal subscriptions to be entered into by our members, 
in order to raise a fund for this object. And that a joint committee 
of men and women Friends be appointed to unite with the com- 
mittee already appointed to have charge of the funds: to select 
a site for the school, and prepare to plan for the buildings, to be 
laid before the next Yearly Meeting, together with such other 
particulars relating to the proposed Institution, as they may think 
proper to offer; it being understood, that in all their transactions 
they may have special regard to keep within the limits of the 
pecuniary means which may be placed in their hands. 

Signed on behalf of the committee by Jacob Branson 
Ruth Grave” 


With which the meeting feelingly united. And the following 
Friends are appointed to promote liberal subscriptions during the 
continuance of this meeting and report the result of their care to 
a future sitting: namely, (17 Friends) 
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And the representatives are requested to bring forward to a 
future sitting the names of four suitable Friends from each 
Quarter, who with similar committee of women Friends, and the 
committee now charged with the funds, are to have the particular 
care of the concern. 


Report of above committee to receive subscriptions: ‘‘Subs- 
scription have been obtained to the amount of six thousand, nine 
hundred and twenty-seven dollars.” 

Signed by Henry Crew 


Which is satisfactory and the committee is continued, with the 
addition of Jacob Holloway, to promote free subscriptions as they 
may be enabled--place the subscriptions obtained in the hands of 
the Committee having charge of the funds provided for the pro- 
posed Institution--and report their care to the meeting next year. 


The Representatives also offered the names of David Cattell, 
Geo. Smith, John Negus, David Binns, John Hobson, David Steer, 
Jacob Holloway, Benjamin Wright, Abel W. Townsend, William 
Heald, Samuel Woolman, William Fawcett, Parker Askew, Will- 
iam Green, William Dewees, Benjamin Hoyle, Levi Miller, Charles 
Hole, John Johnson and William Leech, (The Women’s Meeting 
making a similar appointment) to have the charge of the concern 
relating to the proposed Institution, (as stated in the minute of 
Fourth-day) so far as to select, and if it should seem advisable, 
procure a site for the School, prepare a plan for the buildings, 
and also, collect such information as they may be able--in relation 
to the plan of the Institution itself, and present to the next Yearly 
Meeting such views of the subject as they may apprehend would 
be useful. And Elisha Bates is added to the Committee. 


General Plan — Report of Committee In 1832 


The Committee has, according to the minute of its appoint- 
ment, purchased a tract of land of Dr. William Hamilton, near to 
the town of Mount Pleasant, and which was formerly owned by 
Caleb Dilworth, for a site for the School, containing 64 acres, at 
42 dollars per acre, amounting to $2688.00 and have invested the 
trust in David Updegraff, who is bound to convey the same as the 
Yearly Meeting may direct. 

And considering that it would further the progress of the 
building, we have purchased a lot of lumber, that it might have 
time to season before it was put into the building. We have also 
engaged hands to dig for water but the well is not yet completed. 
We have likewise been endeavoring to obtain information on which 
to form a plan for the buildings and for the whole Institution, but 
we are not prepared to make a full report. 

Feeling the weight of responsibility resting upon us, we would 
prefer to avail ourselves of all the advantages which can _ be 
afforded by the time which must elapse before the School can Zo 
into operation. 
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We are informed that some of the present Institutions were 
established when there had been but little light shed on the subject 
by experience; and that it had been found very difficult to make 
such new arrangements in the buildings as have been discovered 
to be very desirable. We have thus been admonished to endeavor, 
in laying the foundation of our Institution, to adapt it to the 
reasonable prospects of the demands of that portion of the Society 
for which it is intended, not only in its dimensions, but in the 
arrangements of its parts so as to answer the purpose without the 
necessity of great and expensive changes. 


We believe that the Ohio Yearly Meeting Boarding School 
must be calculated for a finishing School for the youth of both 
sexes. It will therefore be necessary that the two departments 
should be entirely distinct and separate from each other. This 
principle being settled, it seems a necessary consequence, that 
the building should consist of a center for the accommodation of 
the family, and other purposes of a general nature, and a wing 
on each side for schools and lodging and dining rooms &c. for the 
scholars and teachers of the two sexes. A garden, walks of amuse- 
ment &c. being laid out on each side connected with the wings, 
but entirely separate from each other. 


We believe that in planning the buildings, provision should be 
made for a meeting room, though in the infancy of the school, the 
pupils and teachers might probably meet with Friends of Mount 
Pleasant, in their usual meeting. But leaving this point to be 
settled by the Yearly Meeting when the time shall come for the 
decision, we will suggest the thought that an advantage might 
arise from the occasional attendance of the School at our Quarter- 
ly and Yearly Meetings. 


The dimensions that would be required we think would be 
about fifty feet square for the center, three stories high besides 
the basement. The wings 40 x 50 having in view to finish the 
garrets or attic stories for lodging rooms whenever the size of the 
School shall render it necessary. 


We are aware that the cost of such a building would be con- 
siderable, but we are also persuaded that if it should be reduced 
much below these dimensions, it could not accommodate such a 
School as the wants of the Society demand; and we also believe 
that it is within the reach of our present means. 


In addition to the lively interest that is felt by the members of 
our own Yearly Meeting, in bringing this concern into active 
operation, our distant friends in the true spirit of frateral kind- 
ness have kindly offered. us their aid. Last year we were informed 
that our friends of New England, with a few others, had _ sub- 
scribed $2000 for this purpose. Within a few days past, we have 
received with testimonials of the kind remembrance of our brethren 
and sisters in England, the offer of $2000, on condition that we 
carry such a School into effect--and $122.50 from the Yearly 
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Meeting of Women Friends there to procure the beginning of a 
library for it. 


To slacken our hands in this state of the concern, or to adopt 
a plan which would disappoint the hopes of its friends at home or 
abroad, would be much to be deplored. If we persevere in our 
labors, keeping in view the establishment of such an Institution 
as the Society on the west of the mountains demands, with the 
interest which has been so extensively excited, we trust our 
exertions will be crowned with success. 


The want of education of our youth, the present number of 
our young people in want of the advantages of the proposed 
School; the impossibility of their obtaining them anywhere else-- 
the concern of parents and the reasonable prospects of the in- 
crease in the Society itself--forbid the idea that scholars could 
not be found for the support of a flourishing Institution. 


On the general character of the School we would say a few 
words. We anticipate that our youth will receive in the contem- 
plated School, such an education as may prepare them for use- 
fulness in life. To define the branches at present would be pre- 
mature. We hope it will not only be a literary but a_ religious 
education. 


And we ardently desire that the liberality in providing funds 
may be such as to enable the Yearly Meeting to put the price of 
board and tuition within the reach of the great body of our mem- 
bers. That class of our members which may not have this ability, 
we hope will be steadily kept in view, that in the education of our 
children, all distinctions as far as possible may be avoided. This 
interesting object has been effected by different means in differ- 
ent parts of the Society. In some places so much_ benevolence 
has been felt, as to raise funds, the income of which has been 
sufficient to educate a considerable number. In other places, this 
class is placed in such seminaries, their parents paying what they 
are able and the balance defrayed, either by the income of a 
permanent fund or by annual contributions. 


With us the first object will be to enlarge our funds as much 
as possible, and whenever the School may go into operation, to 
take such measures as our circumstances and Best Wisdom may 
direct--for realizing the advantage designed for the youth of all 
classes of the Society. In considering the amount which must be 
invested in the proposed Institution and the importance of cuard- 
ing the funds which have been and may be provided for the pur- 
pose, and securing their application to the objects intended by the 
contributors, we believe it to be our duty to bring the consider- 
ation of the Yearly Meeting to the propriety of applying to the 
Legislature for an act of Incorporation. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee by Elisha Bates, Clerk. 


This report was satisfactory, and the Committee is continued 
and encouraged to prosecute the concern as fast as they may find 
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it practicable or deem it prudent. And the Meeting concurring 
with the proposition of the Committee that it will be right to 
apply for an Act of Incorporation, intrusts the necessary attention 
to that subject to the Meeting for Sufferings. 


1833 Report To The Yearly Meeting 


The Committee charged with the Boarding School concern, 
report, that we have since last year, been engaged in prosecuting 
the subject intrusted to our care. Some additional quantity of 
lumber has been procured. Our well has been taken to the depth 
of 61 feet, and an encouraging stream of water found, affording 
about 20 barrels in 24 hours. The workmen are engaged in deep- 
ening another and should water be found to a sufficient supply, the 
Committee will be encouraged to go on to erect the buildings. 
If, however, after a full trial has been made and in the event an 
ample supply of water for such an Institution should not be found; 
we would suggest to the Yearly Meeting, whether it should not 
advise a sale of the property, and a new location be made. 

Since last year the funds have been augmented by a present 
from a Friend in Ireland, of 100 pounds, Sterling, making at the 
present rate of exchange, four hundred and eighty-one dollars. 


In drafting a plan for the buildings and in making the inter- 
nal arrangements, the Committee is of the judgment that a very 
considerable advantage would be gained without incurring much 
additional cost, by making the wings five feet wider than was 
proposed in the plan laid before the meeting last year. 


And considering that much of the active service will fall upon 
Friends in this immediate neighborhood, we propose to the Yearly 
Meeting to add a few names to our number from the vicinity of 
this place. 

On behalf of the Committee, Benjamin Hoyle, Clerk. 


This report was satisfactory and the change in location was 
authorized if found necessary. Likewise the change suggested in 
the width of the wings was approved. A nominating committee 
was appointed to unite with a committee of women Friends to 
propose a few names of each sex to be added to the committee. 
It was also requested to propose the names of four persons to 
hold the legal title of the property in trust, also the name of a 
Friend to be appointed a member of the Fund Committee in place 
of Jordan Harrison, who requests to be released. 


This committee offered the following names to be added to 
the Boarding School ’committee: Lemuel Jones, Lewis Walker, 
Thomas Thomasson Jr., Thomas French, George Gilbert, Joseph 
Edgerton, Greenbury G. Plummer, Elizabeth Wood, Rachel Walk- 
er, Hannah Askew, Jane M. Plummer, Hannah Wright, Rachel, 
Green and Rachel Kirk. For trustees of Real Estate, John Street, 
Jacob Holloway, Benjamin Hoyle and Henry Crew. For member 
of the School Fund Committee instead of Jordan Harrison, Ben- 
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jamin Wright. All of whom were appointed to their respective 
services. 


In 1834 the Committee Reports that they have had estimates 
made and find that the cost of the buildings alone will be more 
than the funds on hand. The Committee is authorized to lessen the 
size of the house if they think the state of the funds and other 
circumstances shall render it prudent and necessary. 


1835 Report The Committee having charge of the Boarding 
School concern, have, agreeably to the privilege granted them 
last year, reduced the size and contracted for a building of the 
following dimensions; a center building 40 feet in front and 46 
feet back, with a wing at each end of said center building, 36 feet 
in front and 32 feet back. The center building to be three stories 
beside the basement, and the wings two stories above the base- 
ment, to be completed for $10,000. Since contracting for the build- 
ing it has been found necessary to make some changes in it, 
which will be attended with some additional cost, The work is 
now progressing and is expected to be finished by the 9th Month, 
next year. 

Taken from the minutes, Lemuel Jones, Clerk 

The report is satisfactory. 


1836 The Committee having charge of the Boarding School 
concern made the following report, which was satisfactory, and 
Daniel Williams, Joseph Williams, Wm. S. Bates, Hannah S. Ladd 
and Mary Ann Jones, are appointed members of said Comittee. 
Report: The School house is in such a state of forwardness that 
we believe it will be completed in a few weeks. And we are of 
opinion that the other preparations of outbuilding, fencing, furni- 
ture, &c. can be made so as to be in readiness for the School to be 
put in operation in the course of two or three months, provided 
suitable Superintendents and Teachers can be procured. 

For the information of the Yearly Meeting we submit a state- 
ment of the funds, as follows: 


Amount of donations, subscriptions, etc. $21,827.49 
Cash expended in purchase of Farm and part 
payment for building School House etc 10,439.62 
Leaving a balance of 11,387.87 
As follows: 
Cash on hand be aM) 305) 
Notes, including interest to 9-1 9,423.84 
Subscriptions unpaid , 2,726.50 
11,387.87 


Balance due Contractor on original Contract 3,900.00 


Balance after paying above 7,887.87 


We would also add that we are convinced that some important 
advantages would result to the Institution by the purchase of 
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about 15 acres of land, situated between the School land and the 
Yearly Meeting House Lot, which connects them; and with this 
view, several individuals, members of the Committee, made the 
purchase on their own responsibility. And we would recommend 
to the Yearly Meeting to accept of this purchase, and attach it to 
the School Land at the cost, which was $1000. And we would 
further propose that a sale be made of the old dwelling and a 
few acres of ground on the N. E. corner of the former purchase. 
And thus we believe no reduction would be made in the School 
Fund by the exchange. 


The Committee unites in believing an advantage might arise 
from having a few more Friends added to the Committee, and 
propose to the Yearly Meeting the following named Friends to be 
appointed, to wit: Daniel Williams, Joseph Williams, William S. 
Bates, Hannah S. Ladd and Mary Ann Jones. 


Taken from the minutes, Lemuel Jones, Clerk. 


The meeting accepts the purchase made of the 15 acres of 
land, and authorizes the Trustees holding the title to the land 
owned by the Yearly Meeting to sell the old dwelling and a few 
acres of land as proposed, and to receive a deed for the late 
purchases. And as there is a probability that the School may be 
opened in the course of a few months, the Committee is desired 
to consider of and propose to next sitting what price it will be 
right to fix for board and tuition. 


The Committee reported they had agreed to propose that the 
price of board and tuition for each scholar be fixed at $68.00 
per annum, payable quarterly in advance, which was united with. 
The Committee also informed that they appointed Thomas 
Thomasson of Mount Pleasant to receive names of pupils pro- 
posed to be sent to the School at its commencement. The Com- 
mittee is encouraged to open the School as soon as circumstances 
will permit. 


1837 Opening Of School 


The following report was received from the Committee having 
charge of our Boarding School, which was satisfactory; and the 
several propositions therein made were united with and adopted. 
The Friends formerly appointed to the care of the funds, are 
released as proposed, from that special duty, but continued as 
members of the General Committee, to whose care and direction 
the funds on hand, as well as any additions which may be made 
thereto by bequests or contributions, are now entrusted. 


The Committee 1s also authorized in future to have meetings 
for worship held in the Institution, on First and Fifth days of 
the week at 10 o’clock; and to report of their care in this respect 
as well as the general state of the concern, to this Meeting next 


Vear. 
» 
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REPORT 


In the beginning of the present year, 1837, the Committee 
finding the house in a sufficient state of forwardness, took pre- 
paratory measures for opening the School. Superintendents and 
Teachers were accordingly provided; a code of rules was adopted 
for the government of the School; a stock of provisions was laid 
in, and the School was opened for the reception of scholars the 
23rd of First Month, last. An Acting Committee was appointed to 
have the more immediate care and direction of the Institution: 
from whose report we make the following extract: 


The School during the first six months averaged about eighty- 
five pupils; the cost of whose board and tuition &c. amounted to 
$3307.78 1-2; the receipts for the same time being, $3027.50 1-2, 
leaving a deficiency of $280.28 or $3.30 per scholar. 


In addition to the above, we have expended under the direc- 
tion of the Superintendent the sum of $622.16 in purchasing a stock 
of horses, cattle, hogs, & together with farming utensils, inclu- 
ding the amount paid for labor on the farm and sundry improve- 
ments. The proceeds of the farm the present year are estimated 
at about $450.00, and the stock and farming utensils at $425.00, by 


which it appears the net income of the farm amounts to $253.00. 


The present buildings are calculated to accomodate about 120 
scholars, and as there is a probability that the School will be 
filled, an additional supply of bedding will be required for their 
use. More of the same description of articles will also be needed 
for the family. 


We are pleased to have it in our power to say that the 
Superintendents and Teachers have discharged their respective 
duties with ability and a due regard to the interests of the Insti- 
tution. The order of the School has been as good as could be 
expected in an institution where there is no limitation as to the 
age of the pupils. But we hope at some day (not very far distant) 
the size and income of the School, will justify the employment of 
suitable Friends to attend the children in their recreations and 
lodge in their chambers--filling the station of governors--thereby 
releasing the teachers, whose time is already sufficiently occupied 
from this charge. The Schools appear to be well conducted and the 
progress of the scholars in their studies very satisfactory. 


We have become fully satisfied that material advantage will 
result to the Institution by adopting the session system in place 
of teaching by the quarter as heretofore. This, we believe, can 
be done without inconvenience by allowing the time of the pupils 
now in school (entered for six months) to expire. These or others 
can be entered for the remainder of the session, paying for part 
of the term at the rate of the whole. Two sessions of 24 weeks 
each will leave four weeks to be divided into two vacations; these 
will afford time to clean and fit up the house and furnish the 
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teachers and other members of the family with a suitable oppor- 
tunity for relaxation, to recruit their health, &c. 


Should the Yearly Meeting accede to the proposition of adopt- 
ing the session plan, it may save time for us to suggest that the 
first session commence on 2nd day of the week following the close 
of the Yearly Meeting, and expire on the 25th of Second Month 
next: The second or Spring and Summer session to commence on 
the 8th of Third Month, and expire on the Sixth-day preceding 
Short Creek Quarterly Meeting in the Eighth Month. We also 
propose that no other vacation be given, being fully sensible that 
considerable loss will be sustained by suffering the children to 
leave school too frequently. And after the session system is 
brought fully into operation, to receive no pupil for less than one 
term. This will be found, we believe, a great convenience to the 
teachers in forming classes and prove equally beneficial to the 
scholars themselves, in pursuing their studies. We further propose 
that the price of board and tuition per scholar be fixed at $36.00 a 
session, payable one-half in advance. 


In the directions given by our last Yearly Meeting for opening 
the school, no provision was made for holding religious meetings 
in the institution. To remedy this the Committee thought it right 
to request of Short Creek Monthly Meeting the privilege of hold- 
ing meetings on First and Fifth days, which was granted, and 
meetings have been accordingly held under the care of a joint 
committee of men and women Friends of that Monthly Meeting. 
We propose that this important subject be brought to the notice 
of the Yearly Meeting; that authority may be given to the Com- 
mittee having charge of the concern to hold meetings for worship 
in the Institution hereafter, under their immediate care. 


By the report of the Building Committee it appears that the 
house is not yet fully completed, and therefore, a final settlement 
cannot be made with the “undertaker.”’ But from the accounts as 
they stand at present, it is supposed the building will cost about 
ten thousand two hundred dollars; (the dimensions having been in- 
creased) of which sum he has been paid $8,400.00. And for the 
various out-door improvements, furnishing the house, &c. there 
has been expended the sum of $6,475.26. There are in the hands of 
the Treasurer, 


Notes with interest to the amount of $2,386.08 
Subscriptions unpaid 2,504.50 
Cash on hand 1,510.66 

6,401.24 
Estimated amount of Debt 2,300.00 
Probable balance in favor of School 4,101.24 


| It has been found by experience, that some additional build- 
ings are required for the domestic department of the Institution. 
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As the object for which the School Finance Committee was 
appointed several years since, seems to be superceded by the 
appointment of a large Committee to have the general care and 
oversight of the school, it is proposed that they be released from 
the particular charge of the funds; and that the powers hereto/ore 
vested in them be confided to the Committee at large. 

The propriety of more consistent plainness in the dress of the 
pupils has from time to time claimed attention, which resulted in 
the conclusion to issue a circular on this important subject. See 
Pape 125; 

In conclusion, we may acknowledge that we feel the charge 
intrusted to our care, one of no small magnitude and are fully 
sensible it is only as Divine help is afforded that we can properly 
discharge the various and interesting duties devolving upon us. 

Signed by direction of the Committee, Wm. 5S. Bates, Clerk. 

The Friends holding legal title to the real property belonging 
to the Yearly Meeting, for the accommodation of our Boarding 
School &c. are left at liberty by minute of last year to sell a part 
thereof, made the following report, which claiming the consider- 
ation of the meeting, was united with and the expense mentioned 
directed to be paid by the Treasurer of this meeting. 

To the Yearly Meeting now sitting: Dear Friends: Agrceably 
to the recommendation of the Boarding School Committee last 
year, the Trustees holding the title of the land owned by the 
Yearly Meeting, and authorized to sell the dwelling house and 
a few acres of land on the N. E. corner of the purchase made for 
the use of the Boarding School; but on a subsequent consideration 
of the subject, it was thought best by the Committee and Trustees 
to retain it as the property of the Yearly Meeting and to repair 
it for a place of entertainment for Friends attending Yearly 
Meeting as well as for those who may wish to visit their children 
at the Boarding School. And we also think it will be found useful 
in affording some accommodations to the Committee having 
charge of the School. Accordingly, the house, stabling, garden 
and yards have been repaired during the present summer, the 
cost of which is $210.50. And as it is expected that the Yearly 
Meeting will be directly and much benefitted by the improve- 
ments, we propose that the expense thereby incurred be paid by 
the Treasurer of the Yearly Meeting. 


Signed on behalf of the Trustees, Henry Crew. 


Accommodations for Friends Attending Yearly Meeting 


The Friends appointed at a former sitting to take into view 
what accommodations it may be right for this meeting to make 
for our members while attending Yearly Meeting, made the follow- 
ing report which was united with, and Quarterly and Monthly 
Meetings are desired to raise by free contributions the sum pro- 
posed and forward the amount to Jacob Holloway, and report their 
care. 
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Report--We agree to propose that our Boarding School house 
be appropriated during the week of Yearly Meeting as a boarding 
house on terms to the individuals entertained, that will about 
cover the expense; to be under the care of the Superintendent 
of said Institution, or some other Friend who may be temporarily 
appointed in his place. And we further propose that the sum of 
$200 be raised by voluntary subscription to aid said concern, to be 
applied under the direction of the Meeting for Sufferings. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, Parker Askew 


1838 Report to the Yearly Meeting 


The Committee charged with the care of the Boarding School 
made the following report, which was satisfactory and the Com- 
mittee was continued to the care of the interesting concern. The 
several propositions made in the report were concurred with: 
and the Friends named to be added to that Committee were 
appointed to the service. 

The subject of selling the Mansion House and a few acres of 
ground is confided to the General Committee and should they 
deem it expedient to make such sale, the Trustees holding the 
title to the real estate are authorized to make such conveyance as 
will be right and proper in the case. 


REPORT 


From the reports of the Acting Committee we are able to 
present the following state of the Institution since last year. The 
School has been visited once a month and sometimes morc fre- 
quently and such advice and assistance rendered as we were able 
to give. About the 15th of Third Month, last, scarlet fever and 
measles made their appearance in the school occasioned con- 
siderable interruption to its progress; and we regret to state the 
death of Deborah Bracken, one of the pupils of the Institution. 
A number of the scholars leaving, the average number during the 
past year has been only sixty-nine. 

And notwithstanding efforts have been made for the promo- 
tion of rigid economy we regret that the expenditures have ex- 
ceeded the income. The expenditures for provisions, salaries of 
officers &c. amounted to $6403.83. 

The sum charged for board, tuition, etc. amounted to 5609.22 


$1277.88 remaining unpaid; and when collected will leave a_ 


deficit of 794.61 
And the balance reported last vear 280.28 
Making the deficiency since the beginning of the 

School 1074.89 


In addition to the above there has been expended for 
various buildings, alterations and improvements, including a 
wash house, smoke house, slaughter house, bake oven etc. 1212.59 
For beds, bedding, etc., ete 292.06 


1504.65 
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There are in the hands of the Treasurer Notes due with 


int. 2066.50 
Subscriptions unpaid 1823.50 
Cash on hand es WETEY 

4047.70 
Estimated amount of debt 2231.48 
Probable balance in favor of the Institution 1816.22 


From the report of the building committee it appears that the 
cost of the principal building is $10,450, being 250 more than esti- 
mated in our report last year, as the school house has been 
appropriated for the accommodation of Friends attending the 
Yearly Meeting; and moreover as the old dwelling has been 
found not to answer the intended purpose, we recommend that 
it be left discretionary with the committee to sell it, together with 
a few acres of ground adjoining, if thought best. 


Taking into consideration the high price of provisions, we 
propose that the price of board and tuition be raised to $38.00 per 
session. 


We are satisfied that material advantage has resulted from 
the adoption of the session system, but we believe that much of 
the sickness was occasioned by the exposure during the winter 
vacation. We therefore suggest that it be entirely dispensed with 
and four weeks be given, commencing on Sixth-day preceding 
Short Creek Quarterly Meeting in the Eighth Month. And that 
pupils be received at any time during the session, when there is 
room. 


Meetings for worship have been satisfactorily held in the 
Institution agreeably to the direction of the Yearly Meeting. 


If the Yearly Meeting should think best to continue the pre- 
sent committee, we believe an advantage would result to ‘the 
school by the addition of the following Friends: John Fisher, 
William Foulke, Ralph Cowgill, Samuel Dixon, William Fisher, 
John C. Hill, Nathan Hall, Elisha Kirk, Joseph H. Cope, Jonah 
Hole, John Hall, Robert Miller, Ann Rogers, Mary Hoyle. Ruth 
Garretson, Priscilla Fisher, Rebecca W. Townsend, Lydia Tatum, 
Keziah Warrington, Ann Branson, Hannah Parker, Sarah Hall, 
Rachel Hall, Lydia Bates, and Edith Price. 


In conformity with the liberty given last year, we have pro- 
cured the services of a Friend as Governor in the boys department 
whose care and attention have contributed to the improvement 
and good order of the school. And we may further add that the 
respective duties of Superintendent and Teachers have been faith- 
fully discharged. 

We are pleased to say that the progress of the pupils in their 
various studies has been satisfactory. And although great induce- 
ments are offered to Friends who are concerned to give their 
children a guarded and liberal education, yet it is cause of regret 
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that but few more than one-half the number that the school is 
calculated. to accommodate have participated in its benefits, 


Believing, if this Institution is prosecuted agreeably to the 
original design of the Yearly Meeting in its establishment, that, 
in addition to the advantages of literary and scientific instruction, 
it will prove a blessing to Society by imparting to the minds of 
our youth an acquaintance with the doctrines of the Gospel and 
our peculiar testimonies. 

Signed by direction of the Committee, 9-5-1838, 

Wuliam S. Bates, Clerk 


In the report of the Committee for 1839,” it is believed that 
important advantages would arise from making some changes in 
the divisions of our school sessions. We therefore propose the 
following, viz. The fall or winter session to commence on 5th day 
succeeding the close of Yearly Meeting and continue 28 weeks, 
then have a vacation of two weeks, at the expiration of which the 
summer session ‘to commence and continue 18 weeks. The price 
of board and tuition to remain as heretofore but divided in pro- 
portion to the length of the sessions, $46.50 for winter and $29.50 
for summer. 


We propose that Jacob Branson and Joseph D. Hoag be added 
to the committee.” 


The report of the Committee for 1840 shows an average 
attendance for the winter term of 87 pupils and 40 for the summer 
term. The preceding year had an average attendance of 76 and 58. 
According to the method of accounting used at that time, not 
including repairs and improvements, which were largely paid out 
of a fund procured by voluntary subscriptions or assessments, the 
surplus in favor of the school reported in 1839 was $405.12. In 
1840 it was $1108.38 for the school year just completed. It is inter- 
esting to note that the Committee in their report for 1840 calls 
attention to the reduction of the number of students for the past 
summer term compared with that of the previous year. They 
attribute this reduction to the universal] pressure of the times and 
the scarcity of money, which deterred many Friends from sending 
their children who had previously contemplated doing so. 


To meet this situation, and with the comparatively large 
surplus in mind, the Committee reduces the price of board and 
tuition to $60.00 for the school year, apportioning $36.75 for the 
winter term and $23.25 for the summer term. 


In 1841 another change was made in the proportion of board 
and tuition alloted to the winter and spring sessions. On account 
of the greater cost of fuel and candles in the winter months it 
was decided to charge $40.00 for the winter term and $20.00 for 
the summer term. 


In 1842 on account of a change in the time of holding Short 
Creek Quarterly Meeting, in the Second Month, it was thought 
best to change the winter and summer sessions as follows: the 
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winter session to begin on the second Second-day after the close 
of Yearly Meeting, and continue 25 weeks, then a vacation of two 
weeks, the summer term to then begin and continue until the 
Sixth-day preceding Short Creek Quarterly Meeting in the Eighth 
Month. The board and tuition for the winter term of 25 weeks 
would be $36.00 and for the summer term of 21 weeks, $24.00. 


A new Committee was appointed this year as follows: Amos 
Griffith, Jesse Kenworthy, David Miller, Joseph Hobson, Isaac 
Parker, Benjamin W. Ladd, Abner Heald, Charles Hole, William 
Fisher, William Green, James Stanton, Edmund Bailey, William 
Fawcett, Aaron A. Woolman, Mahlon Hole, George Gilbert, Joseph 
Edgerton, Nathan Hall, Jacob Holloway, Benjamin Hoyle, Ralph 
Cowgill, William S. Bates, Jacob Branson, George Smith (of Red- 
stone) Greenberry G. Plummer, Nathan P. Hall, Elisha Kirk, 
John C. Hill, Asa Garretson, Caleb Bracken, Elisha Hollings- 
worth, Joseph H. Cope, Samuel Wood, William Ratcliff, Joseph 
Williams, Edith Griffith, Ruth Smith, Jane M. Plummer, Ann 
Branson, Hannah S. Ladd, Esther Hole, Ann Wickersham, Han- 
nah W. Harris, Rachel Green, Rebecca Ashen, Elizabeth W. 
Smith, Lydia Tatum, Keziah Warrington, Rachel Hole, Hannah 
Wright, Sarah Hall, Hannah Parker, Mary Hoyle, Mary Flanner, 
Mary Bracken, Miriam B. Ellis, Rachel C. Patterson, Lydia 
Bates, Ruth Garretson and Rachel Hill. 


Benjamin and Mary Hoyle become Superintendent and Matron 
in place of Greenberry and Jane Plummer. 


In 1843 the following quotation from the report to the Yearly 
Meeting will indicate some of the difficulties and discouragements 
of the Committee faced with a decreased attendance. The aver- 
age attendance for the previous winter term is reported as 43, 
and the summer term as 22. 


“In prosecuting the interesting concern entrusted to our care, 
we have had our attention turned to the original design of the 
Yearly Meeting in its establishment, where the youth of our 
Society could receive adequate literary instruction, without being 
exposed to the corrupting influences incident to mixed schools, 
whether of a primary character or those of a higher grade; and 
where, also, they would have the benefit of good example, and 
the opportunity of becoming acquainted with the doctrines and 
testimonies of our religious Society. If we are correct in this view, 
it will follow that, as the active agents in conducting the Insti- 
tution thus founded, it is our duty as far as practicable, to pro- 
cure the services of such teachers, that, while their consistent 
deportment will afford evidence of their concern for the right dis- 
charge of duty in that respect, their abilities to impart instruc- 
tion in the higher branches of education, shall be such as to supply 
the wants of the youth within our limits. Nothwithstanding the 
difficulty of finding teachers who unite these different qualifica- 
tions, we are not without hope, that the united action of the com- 
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mittee and cooperation of Friends in sustaining the concern, will 
result in the attainment of the desirable object. 


While we thus acknowledge the importance of this branch of 
the concern, we are by no means prepared to admit that the 
present lanquishing condition of the Institution is to be attributed 
to this cause alone--or to any deficiency in the management of the 
concern. We have here the satisfaction to remark, that the Super- 
intendents appear to be well qualified to fill the important station 
assigned to them. 


The pressure in the pecuniary affairs of the country has 
doubtless contributed in no small degree towards reducing the 
size of the school--but we fear there is another and greater cause 
for it--we allude to the apathy and indifference, which we regret 
to say, we believe prevails too generally on this deeply interesting 
concern. 


The guarded education of our children has been felt to be of 
primary importance from the first rise of Society, and has en- 
gaged the serious and weighty attention of concerned Friends 
whereever the Society has had a name. Is it of less importance 
now?” 

In 1844, we find this paragraph in the report of the Commit- 
eee 

“We have received through the hands of our friend John 
Pease, the sum of $905.70, the amount of sundry subscriptions from 
Friends in England, for whose kindness and concern for the 
success of the Institution we feel grateful. We have decided to 
appropriate said sum as a charitable fund; the interest accruing 
therefrom to be applied to the education of children in limited 
circumstances. And we cherish the hope, that through the liber- 
ality of those who are blessed with abundant means, the fund 
may be increased so as to be of essential benefit to a number of 
this class.” 


This is the beginning of the fund known as the “Benevolent 
Fund,” which has, with the additions made from time to time, 
helped families to educate their children all through the years to 
the present time. 


In 1849, a new barn was built at a cost of $396.43 3-4. 


1850--The Committee believes there would be an advantage 
in having the names of a few more Friends from within the 
limits of Salem and Springfield Quarters added to the Committee. 
At a later session the Representatives from those Quarters pro- 
pose the following, who were appointed: James B. Bruff, Robert 
Miller, Isaac Stanley, Samuel Hollingsworth, Lewis B. Walker, 
Richard B. Fawcett, Elizabeth Fawcett, Penina Shaw, Meribe 
Farmer, Hannah G. Bettel and Mary R. Andrews. 


1851--““As at different times heretofore, the Committee repeats 
its desire that the rules of the school be complied with, and that 
parents may become increasingly concerned _ to cooperate with 
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them in endeavoring to keep in that becoming order and plainness 
of dress and address which are consistent with our Christian pro- 
fession, and without which the Institution cannot answer the end 
for which it was designed in its establishment. We would there- 
fore earnestly entreat our dear friends who are fitting out their 
children to come to the Boarding School, to have them clad in 
apparel which is consistent, so that the Superintendents may not 
be under the necessity of making changes. This would be a great 
relief to them and comfort to the Committee.” 


1852--Another change in the arrangement of terms and vaca- 
tions, as follows: “after the close of the summer term at the 
usual time a vacation of four weeks shall take place, when the 
winter session will begin and continue 26 weeks. Then a vacation 
of two weeks, when the summer term will begin and continue 20 
weeks. The price to remain as heretofore, $37.00 for the winter 
and $23.00 for the summer.” 


1853--“The Committee believes that an advantage would arise 
from the purchase of a suitable supply of Chemical and Philoso- 
phical Apparatus. And as it would be desirable not to reduce the 
original fund for this purpose, we are united in proposing that 
the Yearly Meeting recommend the sum of $250.00 to be raised 
by voluntary contributions from our members.” 


1854--The year of separation. Names added to the Boarding 
School Committee: Israel Steer, Asa Branson, John W. Smith, 
Elisha Bracken, Stephen Hobson, Thomas Penrose, William 
Foulke, Robert Ellyson, Rebecca Steer, Sarah Maule, Rebecca 
Branson, Deborah Hall, Abigail Vail, Rebecca Michener, Susannah 
H. Miller, Mary Ellyson, and Catharine Darlington. 


1855--Robert H. Smith was added to the Committee. The fol- 
lowing Friends were released from the Committee: Jesse Ken- 
worthy, Greenberry G. Plummer, Samuel Wood, William Ratcliff, 
John C. Hill, Isaac Parker, Hannah Ladd, Hannah Wright, Mary 
Flanner, Jane M. Plummer, Edith Griffith. No reason given in 
the minutes for releasing these friends. 


1856--Time of sessions and vacations again changed, also price 
of board and tuition raised. Winter session of 1856 to commence 
on the 20th of Tenth Month. In future, Winter session to com- 
mence on Second-day after the third First-day in Tenth Month, 
which will leave one week after the close of Yearly Meeting to 
prepare the buildings for school. The school year to be divided 
‘nto two sessions of 22 weeks each; a vacation of three weeks at a 
close of the winter session and five weeks at the close of the sum- 
mer session. As the price of provisions, etc. has increased during 
the past few years, the price of board and tuition to be raised to 
$75.00 per year, per pupil, $40.00 for the winter term and $35.00 
for the summer term. 
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1857--The distribution of the income from the Benevolent F und 
is now apportioned among the Quarterly Meetings in proportion 
to the number of children in each, as follows: 


Redstone Quarter 5% 
Short Creek Quarter 13% 
Salem Quarter 18% 
Stillwater Quarter 23% 
Springfield Quarter 6% 
Pennsville Quarter 35% 
100 


1861--Tuition increased to $80.00 per year, per student. Winter 
term $43.00 Summer term, $37.00. On account of the large debt 
owed by the school amounting to $3497.13 offset by $1198.36 owing 
to the School, and considered collectible, leaving a deficiency of 
$2298.77, the Yearly Meeting directed the Quarterly Meetings to 
raise a fund the present year of $600.00 by free subscriptions. 


1864--A Committee of men and women Friends was appointed 
to propose the names of a suitable number of Friends to constitute 
a new Committee to have charge of the Boarding School. At a 
later session this Committee proposed the following, which were 
satisfactory to the Meeting, and were accordingly appointed: Ben- 
jamin Gilbert, William Blackburn, Israel Steer, Jacob Branson, 
John Lipsey, Josiah Fawcett, Benjamin D. Stratton, Joseph Cow- 
gill, Asa Garretson, John Thomasson, William P. Bedell, John 
Brantingham, Barton Dean, Elisha Hollingsworth, Isaac Huestis, 
Thomas Bundy, Nathan Warrington, William Hall, Jr., Asa Bran- 
son, Jonn W. Smith, Wilson Hall, Jesse Hall, James W. McGrew, 
Jacob Holloway, Abner Woolman, Jehu Faweett, Joseph Stratton, 
Lydia Gilbert, Hannah Darlington, Rebecca Steer, Rebecca Bran- 
son, Sarah Street, Sina Hall, Rachel Stratton, Rachel E. Patter- 
son, Mary Hall, Mariam Thomas, Elizabeth Bedell, Mary War- 
rington, Elizabeth Dean, Rebecca Dewees, Martha Bye, Eliza- 
beth Dean, (Pennsville) Abigail Vail, Maria Smith, Deborah Hall, 
Hannah Hall, Dorothy Hoyle, Rebecca Hall, Asenath Raley, Mary 
Mitchell, Juliann Branson, Ruth Garretson, Hannah Tatum, Eliz- 
abeth W. Smith, Penina Shaw, Sarah Moore, and Eunice Thom- 


asson. 


1866--Tuition raised to $110.00 per year. $60.00 for Winter Ses- 
sion and $50.00 for Summer Session. This is on account of contin- 
ued high prices of provisions. 


1867--From the Report of the Committee: In accordance with 
the recommendation of the Yearly Meeting, voluntary contribu- 
tions from our members have been received, amounting to $255.00 
which has been expended for repairs. There has been an addi- 
tional sum of $177.11 subscribed, $75.00 of which was a donation 
from Women’s Yearly Meeting, all of which has been expended 
for bedding. Also a private donation of considerable amount for 
carpeting, bedding, etc. 
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1869--“The committee having the immediate charge of the 
School, finding on examination that the house occupied by the 
family as a wash house, was insufficient for the necessities of the 
School the coming winter without considerable outlay for repairs, 
and believing that such an expenditure on that building would be 
unprofitable concluded to build a house in a more suitable loca- 
tion, better adapted to the needs of the Institution. The house 1s 
28 by 30 feet, two stories high with a cellar under the whole 
house; a new cistern has also been constructed, securing a 
supply of water from the barn, which will be much better adapted 
to the purposes of washing; the whole completed at a cost of 
$1219.40. These improvements, it is believed, will add greatly to 
the comfort of the family and supply a necessity long felt by the 
committee.” 


1871--“Considering the remote situation of our Friends in 
Hickory Grove Quarterly Meeting the expense necessarily in- 
curred in getting their children to and from school we propose 
that in their case a deduction be made of fifteen dollars for the 
winter session and ten dollars for the summer session from the 
established prices for board and tuition. 


“We propose that each session be shortened two weeks, the 
winter session commencing three weeks after the week of Yearly 
Meeting and continue 20 weeks. Then to have a vacation of three 
weeks and the summer term to continue 20 weeks. 

We would also propose that the price of board and tuition be 
reduced to $56.00 for the winter and $46.00 for the summer ses- 
sion. The subject of the scholars making social visits from the 
school coming under consideration, it is cur conclusion that it 
would be to the advantage of the scholars and the good in general 
to dispense with such visits during the school sessions. 


Meetings for worship are regularly held twice a week at the 
school while it is in session, and for the information of such of 
our members as are unacquainted with the manner in which the 
First-day of the week is spent, we will add that in addition to the 
usual daily reading of the Holy Scriptures, the scholars are col- 
lected in the morning and evening and portions of Friends’ writ- 
ings or other approved selections read to them. During the after- 
noon they are exercised in reading and reciting Scripture lessons, 
thus endeavoring to increase their interest in useful and instruc- 
tive reading, hoping, should it fail to produce the desired 1m- 
pression at the time, it may be like “bread cast upon the waters,’ 
and exert a favorable influence in after years.” 


1872--The school has been favored with general gocd health 
throughout the year, although one of the number was removed by 
death in the bloom of life, with a short warning, but enabled to 
leave the consoling evidence that his end was peace.” 

The name of this student, not given in the minutes, was 
Walter Smith. 
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1873--The following Friends from Hickory Grove Quarterly 
Meeting were added to the Boarding School Committee : Richard 
Mott, Samuel W. Stanley, John Hoge, John Thomas, Joseph Hall 
and Rebecca Hall. 


1874--By the reading of the Minutes of the Meeting for 
Sufferings we were officially informed we are deprived of our 
Boarding School House and premises by decree of the Supreme 
Court of the State. On deliberation thereon the following named 
Friends were appointed to take the whole subject into considera- 
tion and report thereon to a future session of this meeting. viz., 
Jacob Holloway, Louis Taber, Barclay Stratton, John W. Smith, 
Samuel Street, Wilson Hall, Robert Miller, Benjamin D. Stratton, 
Robert Plummer. Asa Garretson, Aaron Frame, John Bundy, 
Elwood Dean, Jesse Hiatt, Stephen Hobson, William Pickett, 
Samuel W. Stanley, John Oliphant, Abraham Cowgill, Richard 
Mott, Abigail Sears, Edith Smith. Mary A. Mitchell, Hannah H. 
Stratton, Ann Branson, Rebecca S. Branson, Hannah Darlington, 
Penina Shaw, Sarah Street, Sina Hall. Achsah Frame, Sarah S: 
Bundy, Hannah Tatum, Elizabeth W. Smith, Eunice Thomasson, 
Elizabeth Dean. Rebecca Dewees, Ruth Bundy, Hannah A. Wright 
Abigail Vail, Elizabeth Leech. Sarah Battey, Almeda Wood, 
Hannah A. Mott, Lydia Ann Cowgill. Sarah M. Hodgin, Martha 
H. French, Christiana Kirk and Sarah Armstrong. 


The Committee to whom was entrusted the subject of our 
situation in regard to a Boarding School, made the following 
report, which on deliberation, and after a full interchange of 
sentiment, was united with by this and Women’s Meeting and 
adopted. 


REPORT 


The Committee to consider our situation on account of being 
deprived of our Boarding School house and premises, all met, 
and after a time of deliberation thereon, were united in sentiment 
that it would be right for us to endeavor to provide ourselves 
with a Boarding School, for the religiously guarded education of 
our children. And in view of its importance at the present time, 
we would propose that measures be immediately taken to carry 
out the concern. And it being desirable that a location should be 
selected the most central and easy of access for Friends of the 
different Quarters, we propose that grounds be purchased within 
the limits of Stillwater Quarterly Meeting; we would also suggest 
that a building committee be appointed by the Yearly Meeting, 
out of which a committee be nominated, to circulate subscriptions 
throughout our limits, payable in three equal installments: the 
first payable when the progress of the work requires it, the 
balance in equal annual payments. And whenever, in the judg- 
ment of the committee, a sufficient amount of subscriptions is 
obtained to warrant the prosecution of the work, that they proceed 
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to select and purchase a site, containing not more than sixty 
acres, and erect thereon a plain substantial building, sufficiently 
commodious to accommodate seventy-five or eighty scholars. 


On behalf of the Committee 
Asa Garretson 
Barclay Stratton 
Mary A. Mitchell 
Hannah H. Stratton 


The following paragraphs are from the report of the Boarding 
School Committee to the Yearly Meeting in 1874. 


“A considerable portion of the deficiency in the summer ses- 
sion. we believe may be satisfactorily accounted for by its termi- 
nation before the regular time and the increased expenses con- 
nected therewith, also that the amount realized from the disposal 
of the personal property falling much below the usual estimated 
value. It may. however, be proper to inform the Yearly Meeting 
that, paying all debts and expenses. there remains in the hands 
of the committee the sum of $556.20, exclusive of interest on the 
Benevolent Fund. 


“Having been deprived of our Boarding School house and 
Premises by decree of the Supreme Court and the school conse- 
quently discontinued, we have instructed the Superintendent to 
pay over to Asa Garretson, the Treasurer of the Boarding School, 
all the cash in his hands belonging to the School Committee, and 
deliver up all the books and papers in his possession, belonging 
to said committee, to him, to be held subject to the direction of 
the Yearly Meeting.” 


Benjamin D. Stratton, Clerk for the year. 
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The Original of this Picture of 
MOUNT PLEASANT BOARDIN G SCHOOL 


Was Drawn by David Binns 
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Side-Lights 
on the history of 
Mount Pleasant School 


MOUNT PLEASANT BOARDING SCHOOL 
Circular 


At a meeting of the Acting committee of Mount Pleasant 
Boarding School, held the 7th of 11th mo. 1837, the following 
regulations were adopted; which, with the accompanying notices, 
were directed to be printed for the information of Friends, to wit: 

The year is divided into two School Sessions of twenty-four 
weeks each. The winter session commences on the week following 
Ohio Yearly Meeting, and, at the expiration thereof, there is one 
week’s intermission: the summer session then commences, and 
it will close on the day preceding the 3rd 7th day in the eighth 
month. 

The terms of Boarding and Tuition are $36.00 per session: 
one half payable on entrance, and the other half at the middle of 
the term. Books and Stationery furnished at the usual retail 
prices. 


All the essential branches of an English Education, together 
with the Latin language, are taught. 


It is directed that the outer clothing of the pupils be of a dark 
color, and firm texture: giving the preference to worsted, or 
light woolen stuffs, as much as the temperature of the season 
will admit of, and the summer dress and capes of the girls, to be 
of dark calico, ginghams, or other suitable stuff, of plain color 
and small figure. 


Also, that each boy bring not less than four shirts, with 
collars attached to them, in order to avoid the unnecessary wash- 
ing of loose collars and shirts. And that each pupil bring not 
less than three pairs of socks or stockings; and a strong piece of 
tape should be sewed to each, so as to tie them together previous 
to their going in to wash; and no woolen stockings to be worn 
during the three summer months, unless the health of the pupil 
requires it. 
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Each article of clothing, must be marked with the name of 
the individual; or otherwise, with their initials and number an- 
nexed; two or three towels, and as many dark colored pocket 
handkerchiefs as will be requisite; also, pieces of cloth or otber 
stuffs to mend clothing, and yarn to repair stockings. 

No boys will be allowed to wear caps, double breasted coats, 
or coats and waistcoats with falling collars; but all the scholars 
should be attired in such plain and simple apparel as is consist- 
ent with our profession; all that is merely ornamental to be inter- 
dicted: and when clothing is brought that is considered objection- 
able, either in color or make, it will be returned or re-modelled 
at their own expense. 

Pupils are not permitted to bring or circulate in the School, 
any literary production of an objectionable character. 


Parents and others are not permitted to bring pupils to the 
school on the first day of the week--and it. is desired, that all 
persons will abstain from visiting the institution on_ that day. 


Signed by order of the Acting Committee, 
DANIEL WILLIAMS, Superintendent. 


Notes by Sina Hall 
One of the First Pupils of Mt. Pleasant Boarding School 


In the winter of 1835-6, through the kindness of one of my 
uncles, I was placed as a pupil at the private Boarding School of 
Robert S. Holloway in the town of Mt. Pleasant, in the house 
now occupied by G. H. Jenkins. From there, an object of much 
interest to Friends generally was in full view, the building then 
in course of construction designed to accommodate Ohio Yearly 
Meeting Boarding School, and thither were our steps oft directed 
when out taking exercise or recreation. It was fun to run round 
over the great house, through large rooms, amongst shavings and 
lumber, brick and mortar, and think this great work was for us. 
Perhaps I felt the more interest from the circumstance of my 
uncle, A. W. Townsend, being the undertaker of the building, and 
[ had so often heard its plans and fixtures discussed with other 
friends at our fireside, ere my eyes were gratified with the sight 
of it, and I, as well as many other young persons, was anxiously 
awaiting the time when its portals would be thrown open to us 
as pupils. I was entered number 4 on the list of girls, long before 
it was in readiness, for the winter past the spring glided into 
summer, and the summer into autumn, ere the establishment 
was finished and officered, etc. And then the time was really set 
to commence the first of the year, but it was such a herculian task 
to get everything in readiness at hand, and force employed; so 
much sewing to be done and no sewing machine then to aid the 
seamstress, that it was past the middle of the month ere the final 
call went forth. 
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At length; on the 22nd of Ist Month, 1837, I was actually en- 
route in a sleigh, with our friend Joseph Hobson (one of the com- 
ittee for the B. S.) My heart beat high with joyous anticipations 
of the good I hoped to obtain. We attended Short Creek Monthly 
Meeting, dined and lodged at my cousins in Mt. Pleasant, and in 
the morning I made my first entry as an inmate of a spot that 
has ever since been dear to me--my home for more than one term 
of service. Who would have thought, that young orphan girl, with 
her limited wardrobe packed in a trunk less in size than I see in 
Trunk Room, would ever be called to fill an officer’s station here? 
But none of us know the future of life, and for some now before 
me a like career may be in store. 


Many strange faces met my gaze, for the greater number had 
come in the day before, only one that I knew amongst the girls, 
but one was a cousin, and one of the teachers was my caretaker 
the previous winter, but I felt strong of heart for the occasion. 
Indeed we were all so much alike, all awkward together, that we 
could not criticise each other much, most every person, and every- 
thing looked strangely new, and we felt an untrod future was be- 
fore us, an undefined impression that a momentous era had 
arrived, something important was to be done. 


Our Superintendent, Daniel Williams, was a teacher of long 
experience, a good man, and true gentleman; also a regular No. 
1 Doctor and we often found it convenient tc have a Doctor in the 
house. He with his wife, Elizabeth, a brisk, active little woman. 
gave us a warm welcome, that made us feel at home. They had 
a hard time to get started, the weather was very cold, the stoves 
not all up, many parts of the house but poorly or not at all fur- 
nished, bedding not very plenty and the wherewith to get things, 
scarce. Many friends kindly sent some help, part of the students 
brought their own pillows or other bedding, so we got along. 


For awhile the boys ate in the kitchen, till their dining room 
was in readiness. The kitchen was an important department 
(as it ever should be) for there not only the dishes but the clothes 
had to be washed, as wash room there was not. The washing was 
carried on by two pious colored persons, Hewey and Betsy Bundy, 
to whom we became so much attached that some of us girls 
delighted to spend an hour some evening reading to them. Long 
will I remember the solemn reverent countenance with which I 
found him on one occasion reading his Bible, for that only could 
he read. The ironing was done by a widow woman, Esther Os- 
borne, in what is now called the lamproom. I have often heard 
Elizabeth Williams tell of the hard time she and Watson Buck 
(the same Watson who still cooks Yearly Meeting dinners) had in 
making the first bread. She had forgotten to bring dry yeast with 
her from Salem, and everybody was strange around here, and 
when she did get some the weather was so cold that the rising 
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was dull, and heavy bread was the consequence, which was no 
little worry to them. The exercise and excitement she had in the 
start were too much for her and by the time the Committee first 
met, on the first Second-day in the Second Month, she was sick 
in bed, much to the regret of all, but our good nurse, Tacy Wilson, 
did her best for her and us too, when any needed her care and 
proved herself equal to her task, as did also our cook, Susan 
Judkins, who was a nice plain Friend as we often see. Her hus- 
band, James, was also very serviceable as fireman, bell ringer, 
teamster, etc. 


Then as now the culinary department was aided by our good 
Amy Ray, then a joyous lass in her teens, respected and trusted 
by all. May we not rejoice that age still sits lightly upon her, 
allowing her yet cheerfully to aid for children’s children, who I 
trust will willingly render honor, to whom honor is due. At that 
time no spacious range aided the cooks, not even cookine stoves 
were common enough to have one here, and all the cooking was 
done over and before a great wood fire in fireplace, a back-aching, 
face-burning process. The meat and fish were fried in a large 
pan, and the soup and mush were boiled in a big pot or kettle, 
swung over the fire on a strong crane furnished with trammels 
and hooks that were kept nice and bright and the meat was roast- 
ed in a tin reflector before the fire, or in a big Dutch oven that is 
down there now. Yet, with all, I have a clear remembrance of 
good dinners and savory meals, all save the Orleans molasses, 
which I never learned to like, though most seemed to relish. 
The first regular bakers were the before mentiond H. and B. 
Bundy who made the bread and pies in the west kitchen and 
baked them in two ovens cut in the back yard till the ground was 
dug out south of the house and a big oven built. Afterwards, a 
room was taken off the south side of the girl’s dining room which 
served as a bakeroom for many years. The School rooms were 
each divided into two rooms, called No. 1 and No. 2, and on 
Seventh-day forenoons when No. 2s were converted into wash- 
rooms for thorough ablutions, at other times we washed out on 
the porches, our towels often blowing down or freezing. But I do 
not remember much complaining about this or other privations, 
all trying to make the best of it, knowing Friends had done the 
best they could for us at the time. 


A happy band was that company of girls, and the boys might 
have been had they been less fun loving and mischievous and 
more lovers of order. (At this point Edward F. Stratton, who 
supplied these notes by Sina Hall, inserts a tribute to his mother, 
Mary Raley Stratton. ) 


“Sina Stratton Hall, who was one of the students the first 
year that Mount Pleasant was opened speaks of ‘A happy band 
was that company of girls, and the boys might have been, had 
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they been less fun loving and mischievous and more _ lovers of 
order.’ This brings to our mind a circumstance in which the boys 
were given credit with being the originators of what was intended 
to have been quite a joke. This incident occurred probably in the 
winter of 1865 and 1866 when the boys were supposed to have 
started what the officers seemed to feel was a very serious of- 
fence. It is not necessary to go into detail about the ‘joke’ but the 
point we feel we wish to bring out was the way in which one of the 
women teachers was able to bring order out of chaos. The un- 
fortunate way in which the ‘men teachers’ handled the boys when 
they tried to determine who the culprit might have been, caused 
the boys to agree to all leave the school and go to their homes, 
for they felt they had been misjudged or falsely accused. The day 
before the boys had agreed to leave the school one of the women 
teachers appeared before the group of boys and in a kindly and 
sympathetic way prevailed on them to stay and endeavor to live 
down the trouble. In after years we have heard one of the boys 
speak very highly of Teacher Mary H. Raley and her ability to 
handle ‘human nature.’ While not being able to prove the facts in 
the case we have understood through a reliable source that it 
turned out that the daughter of the Superintendent and Matron 
was the ‘joker.’ We wish to pay a loving tribute to this teacher 
whom we believe lived very close to her Master throughout her 
many years of usefulness. The incident also teaches us that it is 
not too safe for those in authority to presume too much without 
actually knowing the facts. We wish to add that the Raley Home- 
stead which was located a few miles down the Martins Ferry pike 
from Mount Pleasant was a haven which many of the students at 
the school loved to have permission to visit. 


The influence of most of the teachers of both Mt. Pleasant 
and Olney has been a wonderful help and strength to many of the 
students in after life and we feel that it was because of the 
‘concern’ they felt for the students when they consented to give 
at least a period of their lives to this work of love.” 


(Returning to Sina Hall’s Notes) As it was, the boys often 
made trouble for themselves and their caretakers, and furnished 
one of the teachers with a subject for the first lecture, viz. 
“Orders 


It is but just to say that there were some honorable exceptions 
and these have since come forth useful members of Society. For 
myself, I may say, a happier year I never spent, and it has ever 
remained a bright picture on memory’s page, intermingled with 
some dark shades of grief, for misdeeds committed or time mis- 
employed. Of the many hundred pupils who have entered this hall 
of learning since its commencement, I trust not one who came 
with intent to learn and determination to live up to the regula- 
tions and by Best Help has been favored to live up to these reso- 
lutions, ever went away dissatisfied or regretted the time spent 
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here. Here as in the world at large, to be good is to be happy. Of 
the 120 scholars who were here the first year, I know nearly one- 
half have gone to their long home, while of many I have lost all 
trace, and a few there are whose forms even are not recalled at 
sight of their names. So time deals with us. But the image and 
the love of some remain too firmly fixed for age to blot. Many 
are remembered for good and kind deeds and acts and _ noble 
traits of character and some for things I would rather forget if 
I could--showing the great need for scholars in all ages to mark 
well their doing and saying, for most surely they will hang about 
their memory to the end of their career nor cease with them. 
How many have felt as the man did recently who said to Maria 
Kirk, “Oh that I might go back to the school as a scholar that I 
might redeem my misspent time,’ words that I would like to 
impress on the minds of every one here, that all may be wise in 
the employment of their time. 


Many incidents of the school’s early history arise to view. 
One more only shall I record. One First-day during the next 
summer as we were sitting in our quiet little meeting the alarm 
of fire was given, and without delay Superintendent went out, 
soon followed by the rest when it was found that the leaves in 
the woods (which then came up nearly to the barn) were on fire 
and the breeze blowing toward the buildings. All went to work, the 
women and girls to pumping and the boys to carrying water and 
raking leaves. Happily no damage was done, so that then as at 
other times since, we had to acknowledge the watchful care of 
Providence. 


I must not omit to mention our kind and loving teachers, who 
were Abby F. Holloway and Abigail Flanner, both of whom with 
our worthy Superintendent have passed the bourn whence no 
traveler returns, leaving their memory enshrined in the hearts of 
many grateful pupils and friends, proving they had lived not in 
vain, nor labored for naught. Those on the other side of the house, 
(for the schools were then entirely separate except in meetings 
and lectures) were Robert S. Holloway and George H. Jenkins, 
the former also passed away without warning, we trust to the 
Heavenly rest. 


Our loved Matron with the little flock she tenderly cherished 
when here, is now far away in Iowa still retaining an interest in 
the Boarding School and its prosperity. But to conclude, it took 
long to get things regulated in doors and out, classes started, 
rules established, plans and improvements matured and executed, 
and ever since, for each succeeding session and each band of 
students, officers and helpers for 35 years, it has taken a deal of 
thought and labor and care to plan and provide and carry on an 
Institution which we trust has been:an instrument. of good to 
many. It has cost the Committee and parents much time and 
money, and many sacrifices have been made by parents and 
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those friends who have from time to time been induced to leave 
home and friends to come here to carry it on and impart instruc- 
tion oft times through discouragements of various kinds, but 
through all I hope and can but believe it has been blessed by the 
good Husbandman as a garden enclosed, and we continue to 
strive to till it aright, to plant good seed, and keep down noxious 
weeds. May it long remain what it was originally intended to be 
--a school for the religious and guarded education of the youth of 
our Yearly Meeting. 


LINES 


Delivered at the close of our term of service at Mount Pleas- 
ant Boarding School in 1873. (We believe this was written by 
Sina Stratton Hall at the close of Wilson and Sina’s term of ser- 
vice as Superintendent and Matron of the School.) 


It is said by the historian of the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
that “The wise ministers and brave men of her time share the 
praises of her success,’ and so if our stay here for the past six 
and a half years has been successful, the thanks are due, first, of 
all, to the care and kindness of an ever watchful Providence who, 
we trust, has often proven “strength in weakness,” and helped 
us over many difficult and trying places in the road of duty and 
care. But man is ever a dependent being, not only on his Heaven- 
ly Parent, but requiring the care and help of his fellow man from 
the cradle to the grave. 

And we feel that in the Ten Live conscientious and compan- 
ionable Teachers who have been our co-workers here, we have 
great cause of thankfulness, and in them we as well as the 
school have found true and helpful friends. Then each Session 
has given us a number of pupils on both sides of the house who 
have shown themselves on the side of right and order, thereby 
rendering us substantial aid. 


If pupils and young people generally, knew, or would consider 
how much they have it in their power to help and comfort their 
older friends, how much oftener might they be enabled to do it. 

Again in the household department, in the Nursery, the Bake 
room, the Dining Room, etc. we have been provided with the best 
of help, and an interest shown in the right working of the Institu- 
tion, creditable to the “employed and employers.” 

Then, here are our good colored friends, who have often and 
ever in our need shown themselves friends indeed. We have often 
thought we could not have gotten along without them. May they 
be rewarded and blest. 

Then, as the circle of dependencies widens it embraces the 
inhabitants of the neighboring village, many of whom have cheer- 
ed us by kindness and favors; thence to our friends in the country 
around and adjoining neighborhoods, they who have often given 
words of cheer or “substantial aid; and finally it embraces the 
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Committee at large and Friends generally, who have manifested 
great interest and given their support and influence to the School 
in many ways, by which its usefulnes and credit have been much 
enhanced, to one and all, our obligations and our thanks are due; 
and now, we desire the continuance of such favors to the friends 
who are to succeed us, and to which our sympathies flow strongly, 
intensified by years of experience here. May they be helped on 
from day to day in faith and trust, ever remembering the pro- 
mise, “In all thy ways acknowledge Him and He shall direct thy 
paths,” faithfully striving to sow the good seed, and _ patiently 
waiting for the precious fruit, which only the good Husbandman 
can perfect and bless. And may we all be helped on in our various 
allotments and callings wherever and whatever they may be, by 
Him, without whose notice not a sparrow falleth. 


If it be the will of our Heavenly Father that we are to have a 
School here, may there be a united effort to make and to keep it 
what it was originally designed to be, ‘‘a School for the guarded, 
religious education of the youth of our beloved Society; they 
remain to be the joy of the present, the hope of future generations. 
This Institution has undoubtedly been a blessing to many of our 
dear young people, and if we lose possession of it, I have feared 
it would be because Friends, both old and young, have not valued 
its worth. May the pupils who leave here regard it still as their 
Friend, and instead of recounting the wrong things they have 
seen and heard here, the tricks and troubles that have cast a 
shade over our comfort and prosperity, remember the good and 
continue to profit by it. May those whose privilege it may be to 
return, forget the errors of the past and renew their efforts to do 
well in the future. May all ponder the testimony of a dear pupil 
of last winter, Mary Thomas (since deceased) who said, “If scho- 
lars going to that school do not improve, the fault will be their 
own.” To many of us this will ever remain dear on Memory’s 
page, as the spot where we have reaped advantages and enjoyed 
privileges that we could have obtained no where else. Can we not 
unite in the saying, “It is good for me that I have been here.” 


Contributed by Sara P. Walton 


Some Account of Mount Pleasant Boarding School, Written by her 
sister Phebe A. Steer, 12th Month1899. 


“Be it weakness, it deserves some praise. 
We love the play-place of our early days.” 


Cowper has thus beautifully expressed the feeling that dwells 
in most mature minds, a love for early associations and childhood 
home and Alma Mater, when life was young and everything so 
fresh and beautiful. 


_ This is the thought that has led us to turn tonight to the 
history of Mount Pleasant Boarding School, and to you who are 
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yet in the charmed circle of youthful hours, it will be of interest 
because your fathers and grandfathers have borne a living part 
in making this bit of history. 


The value of a right education can scarcely be estimated. 
The want of it leaves the mind a dwarf, while the possession 
of it brightens every power which God has given us, and trains 
the mind for usefulness to our fellow men, and greater happiness 
in the manifold works of our Creator. 


Moses was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, and 
Paul “Sat at the feet of Gamaliel,” but not till the burning bush, 
and the “light shone round them from heaven,” did either reach 
the full possession of his powers. So today, religion and education 
go hand in hand. I believe this is the feeling which has led and 
does lead Friends of Ohio Yearly Meeting to seek a more shelter- 
ed place of learning for their children, and felt no sacrifice too 
great to obtain it for their offspring. 


The first notice I find in the minutes of the Yearly Meeting 
in regard to the Boarding School is in 1827, when an addition was 
made to the Committee on Education to take in hand the subject 
of an Institution for the education of our youth. 


In 1831 they reported: “In our judgment the time has come 
for the Yearly Meeting to take efficient measures for carrying 
into effect an institution embracing the youth of all classes of our 
Society,” and the committee was left at liberty to solicit funds, 
select a site and prepare plans. 


In the fall of 1832 the Committee reported a farm of 64 acres 
had been purchased at $42.00 per acre, near the town of Mount 
Pleasant, as a site for the new school. Lumber had been bought, 
and wells commenced. Then they added, “We believe that the 
Ohio Yearly Meeting Boarding School must be calculated as a 
finishing school for youthof both sexes. It will be necessary 
therefore, that the two departments be entirely distinct and sepa- 
rate trom’ each other~*** A garden, walks of amusement, etc., 
being laid out on each side, connected with the wings but entirely 
separate from each other. We believe that in planning the build- 
ings, provision should be made for a meeting room, though in the 
infancy of the school, the pupils and teachers might probably 
meet with Friends of Mt. Pleasant in their usual meeting.” 


Israel Steer, then a boy of twelve years remembers the elo- 
quent appeal of Elisha Bates, one of the bright lights of that day, 
on this subject resulting in a large subscription, $6000.00 before 
the week of Yearly Meeting was out. It was estimated the building 
would cost $10,000. The meeting was informed that our Friends 
in New England has subscribed $2000.00 for this purpose, and 
with testimonials of kind remembrances from our brethern and 
sisters in England, came an offer of $2000.00 on conditions that 
we carry such a school into effect; also an offer of $122 from 
women Friends in England to procure the beginning of a library. 
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Want of funds, etc., delayed progress for the next two years. 
We must bear in mind, that was not an age of electricity, tele- 
phones and trolley cars. The virgin sod and the native forest 
surrounded the homes of these earnest men and women who were 
giving of their scant means to furnish the best education possible 
for their children. 


In 1835, the committee reported they had contracted with Abel 
W. Townsend for a building of the following dimensions: A center 
building 40 ft. in front and 32 ft. back, three stories beside the 
basement, the wings two stories above the basement. It was to be 
completed for $10,000 and to accommodate 120 students. 


There were hours of discouragement and many difficulties to 
be overcome--things we would think now were simply insurmount- 
able, before the portals of the infant school were thrown open to 
the ardent children waiting the happy hour. 


On the 23rd of First Month, 1837 the school was really opened. 
(From here Phebe Steer goes on to say that one of the first pupils, 
Sina Stratton Hall wrote thus of this period. As her account is 
given in full beginning on page 126 we omit it here.) 

Phebe Steer continues. 


About the 15th of Third Month, 1838, scarlet fever and measels 
made their appearance in the school which occasioned consider- 
able interruption in its progress and we regret to record the death 
of Deborah Brackin, one of the pupils, daughter of Elisha Brackin. 
The poet of the school wrote: 


“Beloved and lovely with hope and faith 

We look heavenward from thy humble grave, 
O’er which the snow-white roses wave; 
Planted by sister schoolmates fair 

In token of their love and care; 

An emblem of her that slumbers there.” 


In the 37 years of the school’s life, there were three deaths. 
The second one who died there was Thomas Picket, of Morgan 
County. The last one was Walter Smith. Well do I remember the 
evening reading, when our loved Superintendent, Wilson Hall, 
read the 84th Psalm and then told us how near death’s door our 
schoolmate was. At 1:00 A. M. the death Angel came. Just before 
this he stretched out his arm and said, ‘Mother, can it be that 
this strong arm must moulder in the tomb?” The next afternoon 
his classmates bore his coffined form down the walk, followed by 
his trunk. The sacred awe and hush that fell upon our young 
spirits was not soon forgotten. 


In 1854 difference in sentiment caused a division in Ohio 
Yearly Meeting, but our part of. the meeting held possession of 
the school property, till the summer of 1874. The property had 
been in litigation for some time, and in the Sixth Month, the 
Supreme Court of Ohio, by a majority of one gave it to our 
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opponents. Barclay Stratton was Superintendent and the school 
Was in session, but it was immediately dismissed and we vacated 
the premises, leaving most of the furniture, etc., in the building. 
Workmen were remodelling the building, when, the next winter 
it took fire in some mysterious way and burned to the ground, 
and Mt. Pleasant Boarding School lived only in the memory of 
her children. 


A few evenings after, I visited the ruins. Kindly, the pure 
white snow had covered up the blackened desolation and the tall 
brick walls with their yawning windows, lighted by the soft rays 
of the full moon reminded us of the picture of some ruined 
castle in song or story, and we turned away thinking: “You may 
build more stately mansions, but you cannot buy with gold the 
old associations.” 


The following penciled note was found in the book containing 
the above account of Mount Pleasant School. 


“In the Sixth Month, 1874 Mt. Pleasant School was taken from 
us. Friends felt it so keenly and were so alive to our need of such 
an institution that they immediately went to work to collect funds 
and select a site for a new school. Such was the interest that 
work commenced 11-10-1874, on the site of the present Boarding 
School near Barnesville, Ohio. Asa Garretson was treasurer of the 
fund and Francis Davis was business manager of the building. 
The laundry was built first and Francis and Mary Davis boarded 
the hands while the house and barn were building. 


The New Boarding School opened First Month 3rd, 1876, 
though the workmen were not through. Barclay and Hannah 
Stratton were Superintendents. William L. Ashton and William 
F. Smith were the men teachers and Martha A. Wilson and Anna 
Holloway the women teachers. 


Total cost of Olney in 1876 $43,919.58. Friends of Philadelphia 
gave us $16,308.34 to aid in restoring our Boarding School. 


Mount Pleasant Bearding School by Elizabeth Raley 


The minds of. Friends seem to have been turned at an early 
date to the proper education of youth, for schools were encouraged 
under the care of consistent Friends. One in charge of Aquilla 
M. Bolton was well patronized, but .a higher education was need: 
ed, and some more favored than others sent their children «to 
Westtown, which then involved a long journey by stage or other- 
Wise. 3 | 


The idea of a Yearly Meeting Boarding School was, as we 
have heard, very early brought to the view of Friends, from time 
to time in the Yearly Meeting and was finally, after much effort, 
opened in a building to the southeast of the Yearly Meeting house, 
that was built for the purpose. Here for the next 40 years the 
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young people of the Society came and received instruction, and 
also received many impressions which shaped their after lives 
for good and made them thankful for having dwelt within its 
walls. For many years the three dining rooms were kept up and 
the two sexes kept rigidly separate. But in 1858 Yardley Warner 
came as Superintendent and with his estimable wife, Hannah, 
made great changes in the inside of the house as well as in the 
rules of the school. The chambers were composed of small rooms, 
one above another called dormitories in which were placed a bed 
for two. These they took away and opened the floor into a well 
ventilated chamber. They soon made one dining room for all 
with the boys and girls sitting at opposite sides of the tables, 
which seemed a great change, as they had been so far apart, and 
between them, the family dining room, where the Superinten- 
dents and teachers ate, except the teachers who were in care 
would eat with the scholars. This seemed like a shocking inova- 
tion to many of the most conservative ones, and this course was 
much censured by many. 


But the wisdom of it as well as the economy was so apparent 
that there was never any attempt to return to the old way. Many 
more changes came with his administration and those who attend- 
ed as students will long remember his kind and self-forgetful way 
of watching over his care. He had some eccentricities but he 
surely did much good and many deeds of unselfish kindness 
could be told of him. He was an ardent lover of nature and 
natural things, and was continually teaching his pupils the botan- 
ical names of trees and shrubs and the scientific names of birds 
and animals. Some of the teachers thought his teaching savored 
too much of the “pouring in process,” but be that as it may, his 
ideas were good and will long be remembered. And for his 
devoted wife, no language could convey the beautiful Christian 
life she led. When in solemn supplication at the Throne of Grace 
for those gathered around her, all hearts seemed to respond and 
{ have no doubt from what I have since known, that, some in an 
especial manner were led to see themselves in the true light of 
her intercessions. But they have long since been gathered to their 
Eternal Home and it is not my purpose to dwell to long on this 
theme which abler pens have brought out more fully, but how 
well I can remember some of the readings and incidents which 
have likely faded from the minds of many others who witnessed 
them. One I can recall, when on a beautiful First-day evening 
we went with the teachers for our First-day evening reading to 
the Yearly Meeting House and sat on the steps while the teacher 
read from some religious book. 
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PORTION OF A LETTER 


Phila. 10 Mo. 23rd, -1873 
Dear Friend Barclay Stratton 


George Scattergood kindly loaned us the letter he received 
lately from thee, thinking truly we would be glad to hear from 
you and as thou spoke in it of a willingness to hear from your 
“Eastern friends” I thought we might feel a freedom to write 
you a few lines. 


We lodged at Grafton the night we left Mount Pleasant which 
enabled us to see the mountains by daylight and enjoy the scen- 
ery of the road and were favored to reach our home about 3 
o'clock of the morning of the 4th in safety and without over 
fatigue, and the review of our visit has afforded much satisfaction 
and pleasure. 


As we approached the Boarding School from the road, com- 
paratively strangers in a strange land, there was a weakness 
about our feelings and a disposition to query “what did we come 
out here for,” but the very kind manner with which thou and 
thy wife received us, as with open hearts, dispersed our weak 
feelings, and we have often recurred to those few moments of 
our reception in grateful remembrance. 


It was a privilege and something of a novelty to us to be- 
come a part of the great family gathered at the school house 
and very interesting to mect with the Friends, to mingle socially 
and gather in the evening collection with them, and we apprehend 
the opportunity of seeing such a family of plain men and women 
friends under one roof does not exist elsewhere in the Society. 


We thought the Yearly Meeting a quiet and favored season, 
and instructive in the manner in which the various subjects 
before it were resulted. It was interesting to observe the pre- 
vailing care in Friends speaking to business to do so without an 
apparent wish to advance individual opinions but with an evident 
desire that their judgment might be in harmony with Best Wis- 
dom and one with another. 


ok 


We should be glad to hear from you when at leisure to 
write, and with much love to thyself and wife in which my 
wife joins, I am thy friend. 


Thomas Elkinton 
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USE OF MOUNT PLEASANT SCHOOL BUILDING FOR 
ENTERTAINMENT AT YEARLY MEETING TIME 


By Watson W. Dewees 


Reference has been made to the use of Mount Pleasant 
School Building as a house of entertainment during the week of 
Ohio Yearly Meeting. It is to be regretted that no one has ever 
fittingly described this feature in the life of the place. The 
accommodations were often strained to the utmost. Picture a 
long attic-room, with ordinary mattresses laid end to end along 
the wall, and a score or more of young men “put to bed” cross- 
wise of these mattresses, with their feet reaching out into space. 
Then ask yourselves whether the young men, being “old scholars” 
and much at home, would not be tempted to such levity of action 
as accorded but poorly with even the outer fringe of a religious 
gathering! But another and more enduring picture is forming. 
Every bed below is occupied, not by light-hearted students, but 
by the ministers and elders of the Yearly Meeting, weighed down 
with the problems and cares of the whole Society. Instead of a 
school it is now the home of a considerable number of persons, 
brought together under circumstances which enabled them to re- 
new old friendships and associations, but solemnized and purified 
by the community of religious interests. 


The routine of school life was followed at meal times and at 
the close of the day. They assembled at the ringing of a bell and 
sat on the dining-room stools, as many of them had done in for- 
mer years when they were students. In the evening the benches 
in the collecting room were occupied not by school children, but 
by sober-minded men and women of all ages. 


Some one, generally the Superintendent, read a chapter from 
the Bible and the company dropped into silence. Sometimes there 
were vocal offerings, in fact the “bed collection” became a meet- 
ing for worship, and there were occasions when a_ solemnity, 
never to be forgotten, spread over the assembly. The late Elwood 
Dean was often engaged in religious service in these gatherings, 
and one who knew him for many years thought he was never 
more favored than at such times. 


Daniel Wheeler, of England, attended Ohio Yearly Meeting 
in 1839. The account in his journal, written probably on the 
canal boat between the Alleghanies and Harrisburg on the return 
trip, makes but brief mention of it, but an aged Friend, whose 
memory went back to those times, used to give a graphic account 
of Daniel Wheeler at Mount Pleasant School. He said that D. W. 
sat on a chair in the middle of the girls room, while an awed 
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and deeply interested circle, as many as could get within the 
hearing of his voice, listened to the recital of his experiences in 
Russia, the South Seas and the wide expanse of ocean which he 
had traversed. These things are common property now in his 
published writings, but were then a living experience which came 
with great freshness to his hearers. 


To The Plantiffs In The Boarding School Case 


We deem it right to inform you that in accordance with the 
decree of the Supreme Court, we are about to bring the present 
session of our school to a close, and are preparing to leave the 
premises within the forty days specified therein. 


And as the personal property is not in anywise disposed of 
by the said decree, we are taking measures to secure the present 
crop. together with such articles of Goods and Chattels as have 
been specially contributed or purchased since 1854 with the in- 
tention and for the express purpose of continuing our school in 
another location. In this view of the case we are sustained by the 
best legal counsel that we have access to, and the justness of this 
course we believe will be apparent on due consideration. 


It is known that in 1854 the school was encumbered with 
debts, which we have fully discharged, and now leave the pre- 
mises clear of any incumbrance whatever. Further, the minutes 
and books show that we have contributed about $4,000 to pay 
debts, etc., while the Plaintiffs, availing themselves of the privi- 
leges of the education of their children on the same terms as our 
own, were entirely relieved from contributing to any part of the 
above sum. 


In addition to this we have made permanent improvements 
on the premises by the building of a new wash house. Also a trunk 
room for the accommodation of the girls at a cost of over $1600. 


On behalf of a committee of the Meetings for Sufferings 


Isaac Mitchell 
7th Month 20th, 1874 Asa Garretson 


The foregoing was presented by a committee of the Meeting 
for Sufferings which was read and approved, and Barclay Strat- 
ton and Jacob Holloway were appointed to offer the Plaintiffs a 
copy thereof. 


Extracted from the minutes of the Acting Committee of Mt. 
Pleasant Boarding School, held 7th Month 20th, 1874. 


Israel Steer, Clerk. 
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TRANSFER OF MOUNT PLEASANT BOARDING 
SCHOOL TO THE BINNS PARTY 


By Watson W. Dewees 


As a more detailed account of the Court Trial which resulted 
in the School being turned over to the Binns Party, and some 
account of its last days, may be of interest to many, we here in- 
sert, the account given by Watson W. Dewees. 

The separation which occurred in Ohio Yearly Meeting in 
1854 was the culmination of a period of unsettlement, lasting over 
several years, in the course of which some bitterness was en- 
gendered, and the vital points at issue became so involved with 
evidences of human frailty that, as afterwards appeared, outside 
parties could with difficulty determine which was the real Ohio 
Yearly Meeting and the rightful claimant to the school property. 
The respective parties were denominated the Hoyle party and 
the Binns party, from the names of the two clerks. Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting recognized the Hoyle party, but after the first 
year corresponded with neither. The Binns party was recognized 
by most of the other Yearly Meetings in America, and by London. 
The Hoyle party remained in control of the school property, but 
did not exclude children of the other branch. 


Thus matters remained until after the Civil War, when the 
Binns Yearly Meeting made a formal demand for possession, and 
ultimately entered suit to determine the question of ownership. 
The case came on for trial in the Tenth Month of 1868, before 
three Judges sitting as a Circuit Court of Ohio at Steubenville. 
Numerous witnesses were examined, but there was substantial 
agreement as to the events at the time of the separation in 1854. 
Th real difficulty which confronted judges and lawyers was on 
the effect and significance of certain usages and practices of the 
Society of Friends and the importance which should attach to 
the action of other Yearly Meetings in recognizing one or the 
other of the claimants. Dr. Charles Evans, of Philadelphia, editor 
of THE FRIEND, was present and testified in regard to these 
matters. On all questions of history, organization and the usages 
of the Society, he was probably the best living authority, and 
he was able to thread his way through the tangle of events to 
the material enlightenment of the court and to the clearing up 
of many questions which had arisen during the controversy ac- 
companying the separation. One of the opposition lawyers is 
credited with a remark to the effect that “that man Evans from 
Philadelphia was the clearest-headed witness he had ever en- 
countered.” 

When the evidence was all before the court, and the lawyers 
had commenced their pleadings, the judges themselves proposed, 
as the case was likely to go to the Supreme court of the state. 
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whichever way it was decided by them, that it should be sent 
there at once without the formality of a decision by the lower 
court. It was agreed that this should be done without prejudice 
to either side, and that until a legal judgment was rendered the 
school property should continue in the hands of the Hoyle party. 
The case was sent to the Supreme Court at Columbus. Here it 
remained apparently untouched for a period of nearly six years, 
thus exemplifying in a marked degree what is often called the 
“Law’s delay.” 


The school meanwhile continued in successful operation. It is 
true the possibility of an adverse decision hung like a pall over 
the little community, but as time wore on and nothing was heard 
of the matter, this danger, to the pupils at least, became rather 
remote. During the winter terms there were usually fifty or sixty 
pupils and work was carried on with energy. In the summer 
there was a smaller number, and sometimes only two teachers. 
Thus in the summer of 1874 Barclay and Hannah Stratton were 
the Superintendent and Matron, while John Stratton and Dorothy 
Hobson were the teachers, with about thirty pupils in attendance. 
On the twentieth of Sixth Month, as the routine of the school was 
proceeding as usual, Elwood Ratcliff, of the Binns party, who had 
held the empty title of superintendent since 1854, accompanied 
by George K. Jenkins, a former teacher in the school, called to 
notify the authorities that the Supreme Court of Ohio had handed 
down a decision in favor of the plaintiffs, and they desired to 
enter into immediate possession. This demand came like a 
thunderbolt from a clear sky, and took the zest out of all school 
work. True an attempt was made to close in a dignified way. 
The superintendent summoned the committee, as the legal re- 
presentatives of the Yearly Meeting, and the pupils made a 
brave attempt to continue their recitations until official orders 
should be given that they were to pack their trunks. A settled 
gloom pervaded the house, and soon all pretense of work was 
abandoned. 


This is not the place to discuss the justice or injustice of the 
decision. It may have been technically correct law, but in the 
opinion of many it was far from being equitable. One or two 
circumstances are worth mentioning in this connection. 


There were five justices on the bench of the Supreme Court 
In the six years while this suit remained undecided the term of 
office of one or more had expired. When finally the decision was 
handed down it appeared that only three of the judges concurred 
in it, while the Chief Justice and one other of the origianl incum- 
bents dissented, and placed on record their opinion in favor of 
the Hoyle party. While this last mentioned document had no legal 
force whatever, it was some consolation to the defendants to 
know that their view of the case was not utterly beyond the 
reach of judicial understanding. The language of Chief Justice 
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Welch is most emphatic. He says at the beginning: “I cannot 
concur in the opinion. I think the plaintiffs have made no case 
to justify a court of equity in disturbing the defendants in the 
possession of the property.” 


Those who are curious in such matters will find both the 
ruling and the dissenting opinions in Vol XLVIII of The Friend 
p. 132 and the following. It may also be found in OHIO STATE 
REPORTS, Vol. XXIII, December Term 1873. 


When the committee had taken formal action, and teachers 
and students faced the startling fact that in a few hours they 
must sever all connection with the place to which they were so 
strongly attached, they began active preparations for departure. 
It was Third-day, and in the intervals of packing they gave 
thought to the MOUNT PLEASANT LITERARY SOCIETY, 
which it was concluded should hold its final meeting that evening. 
There were a number of visitors present, members of the com- 
mittee remaining over to assist in the work of closing up the 
school, and nearby Friends who were attracted by the interest 
of the occasion. Among the former was Sina (Stratton) Hall, who 
as pupil had been present and a participant when the Literary 
Society was first organized, and who afterwards as teacher and 
matron and member of the committee had been largely concerned 
in the care and management of the institution. 


The meeting of the society proved to be an occasion not soon 
to be forgotten by those who were present. When the members 
at the last grouped themselves in front of the president’s desk to 
recite a little valedictory which had been adapted for the oc- 
casion, it was with difficulty that some of them restrained their 
feelings. The routine bells were rung until noon of Fourth-day, 
then the pupils left at one o‘clock for their trains, and a great 
silence fell upon the place. The teachers and a few of the com- 
mittee lingered for a day or two to remove such of the books 
and furniture as had been acquired since 1854, then the property 
passed into the hands of those whom the law recognized as its 
owners. 


Ohio Yearly Meeting was due to convene in the Ninth Month, 
and at first it seemed almost impossible to do without the school 
building as a place of entertainment. A committee of the Meeting 
for Sufferings made arrangements for Friends to be accommo- 
dated in the village and the surrounding country so that less 
difficulty was experienced than was first expected. There was 
lacking, of course, the school as a center of social and religious 
influence in the interval of meetings, and this was not restored 
until both meetinghouse and school were duplicated at Stillwater, 
near Barnesville, a few years later. 
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SOON DUR wWN 


List of Superintendents and Matrons 


Prepared by J. Howard Edgerton 
School opened at Mount Pleasant First Month 23, 1837 


Daniel and Elizabeth Williams 1837 Salem, Ohio 
Greenbury and Jane Plummer 1839 Short Creek Quar. 

. Benjamin and Mary Hoyle 1842 Short Creek 
Nathan and Deborah Hall Harrisville 
Nathan and Merab Hall Carmel 

. Yardley and Hannah Warner 1858 Philadelphia, Pa. 
Robert and Elizabeth Smith Stillwater 
John W. and Maria Smith Harrisville 

. Wilson and Sina (Stratton) Hall Carmel 

. Barclay and Hannah Stratton Winona 


1874 Supreme Court Decision gave the School to Gurney Party. 
New building opened for students at Stillwater, 1-3-1876 


. Barclay and Hannah Stratton 1874 
. John W. and Edith Smith 1881 Harrisville 
. Richard and Sarah Mott 1883 Iowa 
. Barclay and Hannah Stratton 
(again ) 1885 Winona 
. Jonathan and Ella Binns 1890 Harrisville 
. Joseph C. and Elizabeth B. Strat- 
ton 1892 Winona 
. William and Dorothy Ashton 1896 Flushing 
. Jesse and Susan Edgerton 1901 Middleton 
. William and Dorothy Ashton 
(again ) 1906 Flushing 
. James and Sina Walton 1908 Barnesville 


Were there when building burned in 1910 


. Joseph C. and Elizabeth B. Strat- 


ton in charge of rebuilding 1910 
. Edmund and Eliza Smith 1914 Iowa 
. Samuel and Anna (Mott) Hall 1918 Harrisville 
. Mifflin and Mary Anna Hall 1921 Damascus 
. Charles and Elizabeth Livezey 1925 Barnesville | 
. Mifflin and Mary Anna Hall 

(again ) 1927 Damascus 
. Gilbert E. and Rachel Thomas 1930 Harrisville 


(Charles Livezey, Mary Anna Hall and Rachel Thomas died 


while serving ) 


) Gharlessvy-sand Anna, s.. Palmer 1944 Westtown, Pa. 
. Charles P. Morlan and Sarah B. 


Crumly 1947 
. Charles and Tacy Standing 1948 Barnesville 
. William and Marian Byerly 1950 Oklahoma 
. Jesse and Clara Starbuck 1953 Salem 
. *Elmer and *Anna Hartley 1956 


*(Superintendent and Matron now known as Supervisor and 
Hostess ) 
(The Principal now being the head officer of the Institution) 
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ANOY-AjLOY PaspunF] aucy aovg 


Year 


1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 


Number of Pupils 


Winter 


85 
69 
76 
87 
85 


71% 


Summer 


BOARDING 


Amt. of 
Profit 


$405.12 
678.38 
316.48 
334.60 
127.79% 


90.3244 


13.05 
122.99 
328.33 

39.63 
294.49 
439.11 
131.45 


183.31 


SCHOOL 1837 TO 1875 


Amt. of 
Deficit Clerk of Committee 
$280.28 William S. Bates 
794.61 : : Zs 
207.96 Le “ y rs 
280.99 : 
61.44 . ~ 3 
Asa Garretson For day 
Asa Garretson For day 
242.54 : ° Clerk 
1903 - 2 
142.68 3 ‘ 


901-404 PILpuNF] IUQ avg 


1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 


It seems remarka 


63 
48% 
80 
48 % 
36 
19% 
50 
38% 
ol 


26 


No Students 


408.44 


501.96 
470.64 
322.11 
140.83 


$336.04 
1242.79 
213.87 
369.25 
411.58 


Ted es 


221.12 


477.46 


$144.73 


70.51 


901.495 


Isaac Huestis 


Benjamin D. Stratton 
(Clerk for Year) 

Benjamin D. Stratton 

Mary H. Miller 


ble that there should be so many years which show a balance in favor of the School. But it 


should be explained that in many cases repairs were paid out of a fund provided by donations, while in other 
cases some of the repairs and improvements were paid out of the school funds and included in costs. 


Mount Pleasant Boarding School. List of students furnished 
by Sarah P. Walton. This is probably a list of students who at- 
tended during the first year as Sina Stratton in her notes tells that 
she was number 4 when she entered at the beginning of the school, 


and she is the 4th girl in this list. 


Jos. I. Townsend 
Abel T. McLure 
Nathan Walker 
James D. Ladd 
William Ladd 
James Crew 
Parvin Wright 
Geo. Carey 
Jonathan T. Updeeraff 
Thomas Chambers 
Robt. D. Lawrence 
Caleb Jones 
Joseph Williams 
Jonathan Schofield 
Henry D. Flanner 
Stanton Parker 
Oliver Jones 
Samuel B. Kinsey 
Nathaniel Ricks 
Eli Kennard 
Thomas W. Flanner 
Jesse Edgerton 
Josiah Walton 
Samuel McGrew 
Oliver McGrew 


Mira ‘Townsend 
Celicia Townsend 
Zaretta Townsend 
Sina Stratton (4) 
Hannah Walker 
Elizabeth Walker 
Hannah Green 
Sarah Hoyle 
Isabella Carey 
Rebecca Updegraff 
Rebecca Askew 
Eleanor Chambers 
Margaret L. Pettit 
Elizabeth Farquer 
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BOYS 


Anderson McGrew 
William Lloyd 
John Lloyd 

Caleb Kinsey 
David Jenkins 
John Dixon 
William Updeeraff 
Rankin Dillworth 
Nathan Starr 
Moses Starr 
George Tatum 
Isaac H. Cook 
John Worrall 
Jonathan Judkins 
Samuel Naylor 
William Watson Jones 
Samuel C. McGrew 
Emmor Rood 
Joshua Milhous 
James Vernon 
William Holloway 
James Judkins 
Edward Jordan 
Bundy 


GIRLS 


Rachel Williams 
Mary Ann Parker 
Jane Heald 
Elizabeth Jenkins 
Jane Milhous 

Sally B. Stroud 
Mary Townsend 
Hannah Williams 
Ruthanna Patterson 
Ann Farmer 
Rhoda Farmer 
Elma Branson 
Sarah Ann Branson 
Sarah Judkins 


2.  e 


Jane Steer Achsah Cadwallader 


Hannah Bruff Sarah Louisa Hugh 
Lydia Bruff Hannah Eyre 

Susan McGrew Ann Eyre 

Lydia Watkins Elizabeth Carr 
Elizabeth Watkins ) Mary Kenworthy 
Mary Ann Harrison Hannah Cattell 
Mary Harrison Sina Ann McLure 
Margaret Lloyd Elizabeth Updegraff 
Martha Schofield Eliza Holloway 
Sarah Edgerton Elizabeth Ann Hargrove 
Mary Ann Hobson Martha Jones 


Names of the Men Teachers and Students of Mount Pleasant 
Boarding School During the Winter Session of 1851 & 52. From an 
Autograph Book of Nathan Blackburn. Supplied by Lida Black- 
burn, his niece. Names of Women Teachers not given. 


Men Teachers 


David J. Scott, Marshalton, Chester County, Pa. 
Isaac Hall, Harrisville, Harrison Co., Orio 


Boy Students 


Benjamin Askew, St. Clairsville, Belmont Co., Ohio 
William C. Bundy, Barnesville, Belmont Co., Ohio 
Stephen Clendenon, Barnesville, Belmont Co., Ohio 
Elisha Cook, Harrisville, Harrison Co., Ohio 

Griffith Dewees, Chesterhill, Morgan Co., Ohio 

David Dingee, East Bethlehem, Washington Co., Pa. 
John H. Green, Freeport, Harrison Co., Ohio 

George P. Griffith, Beallsville, Washington Co., Pa. 
Linton Hall, Harrisville, Harrison Co., Ohio 

Tilman Hall, Harrisville, Harrison Co., Ohio 

Hiram Hammond, Smithfield, Jefferson Co., Ohio 
Louis Hollingsworth, East Fairfield, Columbiana Co., Ohio 
Asahel Hussey, Mount Pleasant, Jefferson Co., Ohio 
Elisha Kirk, Mount Pleasant, Jefferson Co., Ohio 

Abel Knight, East Bethlehem, Washington Co., Pa. 
James Maule, Colerain, Belmont Co., Ohio 

Benjamin McGrew, Yohoghany, Westmoreland Co., Pa. 
Nathan M. Naylor, Smithfield, Jefferson Co.. Ohio 
William B. Price, Smithfield, Jefferson Co., Ohio 

Eli H. Rogers, Beallsville, Washington Co., Pa: 

Charles W. Satterthwait, Salem, Columbiana Co., Ohio 
Elihu Smith, Chesterhill, Morgan Co., Ohio 

Lindley Stanton, Barnesville, Belmont Co., Ohio 
William Starbuck, Barnesville, Belmont Co., Ohio 
Elisha Wilson, Freeport, Harrison Co., Ohio 

Francis Wright, Colerain, Belmont Co., Ohio 
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It is evident that Nathan Blackburn was a student during the 
Winter of 1851-2, although his name is not included in the list 
of names. The names are evidently written by the students them- 
selves in their own hand-writing, so, as the book was Nathan’s 
book, he did not write his own name. However in his list of stu- 
dents for the Winter Session of 1855-6, his name is included, evi- 
dently in his own handwriting. 


1851 & 52-Girls 


Martha Ball, Pee Dee, Cedar Co., Iowa 

Susan P. Bates, Smithfield, Jefferson Co., Ohio 

Martha Blackburn, West Brownsville, Washington Co., Pa. 
Rachel H. Blackburn, West Brownsville, Washington Co., Pa. 
Sarah Brackin, Mount Pleasant, Jefferson Co., Ohio 

Alitta M. Carr, Smithfield, Jefferson Co., Ohio 

Hannah Clendenon, Barnesville, Belmont Co., Ohio 

Rachel W. Cope, Redstone, Fayette GosePa. 

Ruth Ann Cope, East Bethlehem, Washington Co., Pa. 
Ada Jane Coulson, Hanoverton, Columbiana, Co., Ohio 
Hannah Ellyson, Goshen, Mahoning Co., Ohio 

Caroline E. Farquhar, East Bethlehem, Washington, CGabas 
Eunice Fawcett, Salem, Columbiana Co., Ohio 

Hannah C. Fawcett, Salem, Columbiana Co., Ohio 

Phebe Fawcett, Salem, Columbiana Co., Ohio 

Hannah K. Ferrell, Mount Pleasant, Jefferson Co., Ohio 
Lucy Ferrell, Mount Pleasant, Jefferson Co., Ohio 

Lydia French, Damascoville, Mahoning Co., Ohio 

Ruthanna Garretson, North Union, Washington, Co., Ohio 
Alice Gilbert, Yohoghany, Westmoreland ComwsPa, 

Eliza C. Gilbert, Yohoghany, Westmoreland Corea 

Lucina Heald, Bartlett, Washington Co., Ohio 

Sarah Hollingsworth, East Fairfield, Columbiana Co., Ohio 
Abigail John, Hanoverton, Columbiana Co., Ohio 

Mary Eliza Kinsey, Harrisville, Harrison Co., Ohio 

Elizabeth Ladd, Smithfield, Jefferson Co., Ohio 

Susan Lloyd, Mount Pleasant, Jefferson Co., Ohio 

Mary Michener, Chesterhill, Morgan Co., Ohio 

Sarah Painter, Salem, Columbiana Co., Ohio 

Elvira Purviance, Flushing, Belmont Co., Ohio 

Ann Eliza Reeder, Hanoverton, Columbiana Co., Ohio 
Edith Stanton, Barnesville, Belmont Co., Ohio 

Anna M. Steer, Mount Pleasant, Jefferson Co., Ohio 

Sibyl Trescott, Salem, Columbiana Co., Ohio 

Prudence Williams, Barnesville, Belmont Co., Ohio 

Sarah Williams, Mechanicstown, Carroll Co., Ohio 

Sarah M. Williams, Barnesville, Belmont Co., Ohio 

Margaret H. Wood, Smithfield, Jefferson Co., Ohio 

Mary Wood, Smithfield, Jefferson Co., Ohio 

Elizazeth Wright, Colerain, Belmont Co., Ohio 
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Names of Superintendents and Men Teachers and Students 
Winter Session of 1855-6 


Nathan P. Hall and Merab Hall, Superintendents 
David J. Scott, Marshalton, Chester Co., Pa. Teacher 
Wilson Hall, Harrisville, Harrison Co., Ohio, Teacher 


Boys-1855-6 


George Bailey, Barnesville, Belmont Co., Ohio 

Nathan Blackburn, West Brownsville, Washington Co., Pa. 
George Briggs, Smyrna, Harrison Co., Ohio | 
William Briggs, Smyrna, Harrison Co., Ohio 

Caleb Bundy, Barnesville Belmont Co., Ohio 

Edmund Bundy, Colerain, Belmont Co., Ohio 

Willits Cope, Redstone, Fayette Co., Pa. 

Nathan H. Edgerton, Barnesville, Belmont Co., Ohio 
Amasa Frame, Short Creek, Harrison Co., Ohio 

Abner Gilbert, Yohoghany, Westmoreland Co., Pa. 
Joshua Gilbert, Yohoghany, Westmoreland Co., Pa. 
Samuel C. Gilbert, Yohoghany, Westmoreland Co., ae 
Charles P. Hall, Harrisville, Harrison Co., Ohio 

John C. Hall, Harrisville, Harrison Co., Ohio 

Lindley Hall, Harrisville, Harrison Co., Ohio 

Nathan L. Hall, Harrisville, Harrison Co., Ohio 

Ellis J. Hoyle, Martins Ferry, Belmont Co., Ohio 

I. Milton Lewis, Lamira, Belmont Co., Ohio 

Lindley McGrail, Smithfield, Jefferson Co., Ohio 

Joseph Patterson, Somerton, Belmont Co., Ohio 

John G, Pettit, Mount Pleasant, Jefferson Co., Ohio 
William H. Smith, Chesterhill, Morgan Co., Ohio 

Lewis L. Trilby, Harrisville, Harrison Co., Ohio 

Daniel Walker, Flushing, Belmont Co., Ohio 


Girls-1855-6 


Mary Askew, St. Clairsville, Belmont Co., Ohio 

Tabitha Bailey, Colerain, Belmont Co., Ohio 

Mary N. Barber, Salem, Columbiana Co., Ohio 

Lizzie A. Binford, Crawfordsville, Montgomery Co., Indiana 
Amie Blackburn, West Brownsville, Washington @o.7- Rat 
Hannah Blackburn, West Brownsville, Washington Co., Pa. 
Priscilla Bonsall, Salem, Columbiana Co., Ohio 

Sarah M. Briggs, Sewelsville, Belmont Co., Ohio 

Ann Bundy, Colerain, Belmont Co., Ohio 

Margaret B. Cook, Harrisville, Harrison Co., Ohio 

Elma Cope, Redstone, Fayette Comba. 

Rebecca M. Cope, Redstone, Fayette Co, 3Rae 

Mary A. Frame, Short Creek, Harrison Co., Ohio 

Alice Gilbert, Yohoghany, Westmoreland Co., Pa. 

Mary Gilbert, Yohoghany Westmoreland Co., Pa. 

Lydia Green, Barnesville, Belmont Co., Ohio 
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Elizabeth Hall, Barnesville, Belmont Co., Ohio 

Elvira Hall, Barnesville, Belmont Co., Ohio 

Penina Hall, Harrisville, Harrison Co., Ohio 

Phebe W. Hoge, Flushing, Belmont Co., Ohio 

Emily Holloway, Salem, Columbiana, Co., Ohio 
Hannah Hoyle, Martins Ferry, Belmont Co., Ohio 
Rachel Hoyle, Martins Ferry, Belmont Co., Ohio 
Lelinda E. D. Johnson, Short Creek, Harrison Co., Ohio 
Sudie Lightfoot, Malta, Morgan Co., Ohio 

Mary Milhous, Pennsville, Morgan Co., Ohio 

Ruth Milhous, Pennsville, Morgan Co., Ohio 

Lizzie A. Parker, Barnesville, Belmont Co., Ohio 
Rebecca Patten, Pennsville, Morgan Co., Ohio 

Mary Patterson, Somerton, Belmont Co., Ohio 

Ritura Purviance, Flushing, Belmont Co., Ohio 
Elizabeth T. Raley, Martins Ferry, Belmont Co., Ohio 
Jane G. Sears, Chesterhill, Morgan Co., Ohio 

Semira Stratton, Salem, Columbiana, Co., Ohio 

Semira L. Vail, Lloydsville, Belmont Co., Ohio 

Deborah Walker, Flushing, Belmont Co., Ohio 

Abigail B. Wilson, Smyrna, Harrison Co., Ohio 

Mary H. Wilson, Freeport, Harrison Co., Ohio 


Boarding School 


Names and Address of Officers and Students of Mount Plea- 
sant Boarding School During the Winter of 1863-64. From an 
Autograph Book of Mercy Cope. Supplied By Lida Blackburn. 

Superintendent & Matron 
Robert and Elizabeth Smith, Barnesville, Belmont Co., Ohio 


Teachers 


Joseph Branson, Flushing, Ohio 
Isaac N. Vail, Street Road P. O.. Chester County, Pa. 
Mary H. Raley, Martins Ferry, Ohio 


Boy Students 


Abner Allmon, East Fairfield, Columbiana Co., Ohio 
Charles Blackburn, West Brownsville, Washington Co., Pa. 
Willie Bonsall, Salem, Columbiana Co., Ohio 
Lindley M. Brackin, Colerain, Belmont Co., Ohio 
John D. Branson, Chesterhill, Morgan Co., Ohio 
Joseph H. Branson, Flushing, Belmont Co., Ohio 
Israel Briggs, Lloydsville, Belmont Co., Ohio 

Hiram W. Brown, Salem, Columbiana Co., Ohio 
Allen S. Bundy, Pugh, P. O. Belmont Co., Ohio 
Charlie Bundy, Colerain, Belmont Co., Ohio 

James A. Cope, Redstone, F ayette Co., Pa. 

Benjamin H. Coppock, Salem, Columbiana Co., Ohio 
Robert F. Crew, Short Creek, Harrison Co., Ohio 


’ 


Jesse Edgerton, Barnesville, Ohio 
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Dillon Gibbons, Barnesville, Ohio 

Elam Gibbons, Barnesville, Ohio 

Eli W. Gibbons, Barnesville, Ohio 

William Hoge, Flushing, Ohio 

Asa G. Holloway, Flushing, Ohio 

Jephtha Holloway, Flushing, Ohio 

Lindley Hoyle, Lloydsville, Belmont Co., Ohio 

Will G. Hoyle, Lloydsville, Belmont Co., Ohio 

Joseph Kennard, Barnesville, Ohio 

Joseph Koll, Salem, Ohio 

Will Koll, Salem, Ohio 

Gilbert Megrew, Smithfield, Jefferson Co., Ohio 
Amasa L. Negus, Mount Pleasant, Jefferson Co., Ohio 
Oliver S. Negus, Mount Pleasant, Jefferson Co., Ohio 
Edward F. Parker, Barnesville, Ohio 

J. J. Parker, Barnesville, Ohio 

Tilman Patterson, Jr., Barnesville, Ohio 

Joseph Plummer, Barnesville, Ohio 

Oliver Simpson, Chesterhill, Morgan Co., Ohio 
Lindley B. Steer, Colerain, Belmont Co., Ohio 

Joseph John Taber, Mount Pleasant, Ohio 

Benjamin F. Vail, Lloydsville, Ohio 

Lewis T. Walker, Flushing, Ohio 

Linneus Warrington, Damascoville, Columbiana, Co., Ohio 


Joseph Williams, Flushing, Ohio. 


Girl Students-1863-4 


Sallie Allmon, East Fairfield, Columbiana Co., Ohio 
Mary Atkinson, Colerain, Belmont Co., Ohio 

Mate Bailey, Barnesville, Belmont Co., Ohio 

Lydia Brantingham, Barnesville, Belmont Co., Ohio 
Minnie A. Crew, Barnesville, Belmont Co., Ohio 
Rebecca W. Crew, Barnesville, Belmont Co., Ohio 
Deborah J. Engle, Chesterhill, Morgan Co., Ohio 
Sadie French, Salem, Columbiana Co., Ohio 
Maranda Gibbons, Barnesville, Belmont Co.., Ohio 
Mary A. Hale, East Fairfield, Columbiana Co., Ohio 
Sallie Ann Hobson, Smithfield, Jefferson Co., Ohio 
Eliza Hoge, Flushing, Belmont Co., Ohio 

Rebecca W. Hoge, Barnesville, Belmont Co., Ohio 
Lizzie Hunt, Salem, Columbiana Co., Ohio 

Senie Hunt, Salem, Columbiana Co., Ohio 

Emma Lamborn, Salem, Columbiana Co., Ohio 
Margaret Emma Lamborn, Salem, Columbiana Co., Ohio 
Julia A. Lupton, Mount Pleasant, Jefferson Co., Ohio 
Jennie Mairkt, Yohoghany, Westmoreland Co., Pa. 
Lillie B. Megrew, Smithfield, Jefferson Co., Ohio 
Phebe S. Oliphant, Salem, Columbiana Co., Ohio 
Bettie W. Richardson, Pennsville, Morgan Co., Ohio 
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Louisa P. Smith, Smyrna, Harrison Co., Ohio 

Debbie Steer, Colerain, Belmont Co., Ohio 

Mary Louis Taber, Mount Pleasant, Jefferson Co., Ohio 
Rachel H. Taber, Mount Pleasant, Jefferson Co., Ohio 
Mary L. Test, Salem, Columbiana Co., Ohio 

Senie Thomas, Harrisville, Harrison Co., Ohio 

Deborah Wilson, Smyrna, Harrison Co., Ohio 

Esther Winder, Hanoverton, Columbiana Co., Ohio 


The following names of girls are found in the same book as the 
above, but as a separate list without any indication of the Session 
to which they belong. One name, Debbie Steer, is in both lists 
which may indicate that they belong to the Session of 1864-5. 
Lizzie H. Atwater, Somerset, Niagara Co., New York 
Sallie Bailey, Barnesville, Belmont Co., Ohio 
Sallie B. Boswell, Spring Dale, Cedar Co., Iowa 
Annie M. Bundy, Pugh P. O., Belmont Co., Ohio 
Ruth Bundy, Barnesville, Belmont Co., Ohio 
Judith D. Chandler, Short Creek, Harrison Co., Ohio 
Rebecca W. Crew, Barnesville, Belmont Co., Ohio 
Achsah Ellyson, Damascoville, Columbiana Co., Ohio 
Ellie C. Gilbert, Yohoghany, Westmoreland ComPaz: 

Mary S. King, McConnelsville, Morgan Co., Ohio 
Cassie Kinsey, Mount Pleasant, Jefferson Co., Ohio 
Julia J. Lukens, Cadiz, Harrison Co., Ohio 

Sudie J. McGrew, Smithfield, Jefferson Co., Ohio 
Jennie Pearson, Springdale, Cedar Co., Iowa 
Hannah S. Penrose, Pennsville, Morgan Co., Ohio 
Annie L. Pettit, Mount Pleasant, Jefferson Co., Ohio 
Mary C. Pettit, Mount Pleasant, Jefferson Co., Ohio 
Mary Picket, Malta, Morgan Co., Ohio 

Hannah W. Plummer, Barnesville, Belmont Co., Ohio 
Lizzie T. Raley, Martins Ferry, Beimont Co., Ohio 
Lide Rood, Springdale, Cedar Co., Iowa 

Debbie Steer, Colerain, Belmont Co., Ohio 
Ruthanna Stratton, Salem, Columbiana Co., Ohio 
Edna Thomas, Short Creek, Harrison Co., Ohio 

E. H. Watson, Smithfield, Jefferson Co., Ohio 

Mary Worthington, Chesterhill, Morgan Co., Ohio 
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Names of Officers and Students, Winter of 1871-72 


Wilson Hall, Superintendent Sina Stratton Hall, Matron 
William L. Ashton, Teacher Mary Pickett, Teacher 
Joseph John H. Taber, Teacher Martha A. Wilson, Teacher 


Boy Students Girl Students 


J. H. Binns 

Joseph Brantingham 
Joshua Brantingham 
Martin Brantingham 
Jonathan Briggs 
Nathan Burgess 
Samuel Comfort 
William S. Comfort 
Nathan Deweese 

S. S. Edgerton 

JOH? Fawcett 

©. CeErame 
William Frame 
Elisha Gamble 
Henry Hall 


Pearson Hall 


Edward W. Hampton 


Joseph S. Hoge 

E. F. Holloway 

(an iatker 

Isaac Pickett 
Perley Pickett 
Robert S. Sears 
Wilson T. Sidwell 
Maurice Smith 
Walter Smith 

W. F. Smith 
William Steer 
Benjamin A. Test 
‘Thomas Thomason 
Reuben Worthington 


Ella Branson 
Maria Briggs 
Martha Briggs 
Addie M. Cowgill 
Elma Cowgill 
Rachel S. Dean 
Hannah Doudna 
Marie S. Embree 
Maria Kirk 
Hanna Maerkt 
Sarah Millhouse 
Amy Ray : 
Lizzie A. Sidwell 
Mary W. Smith 
Hannah Stanley 
Anna M. Steer 
Phebe Anna Steer 
Sina R. Steer 
Rachel H. Taber 
Debbie A. ‘Test 
Mary Thomas 
Mary Thomason 
Mary Ward 
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Primary Schools 


In 1838, the Yearly Meeting appointed a committee of men 
and women Friends to consider the subject of education in the 
subordinate meetings and to promote a greater interest in pri- 
mary schools taught by Friends. The following is the minute 
made by the Yearly Meeting including the report of the commit- 
tec: 


The joint committee appointed at a former sitting on the 
subject of Education in Primary Schools made the following 
report, which, being fully united with, is recommended to the 
attention of subordinate meetings; and they are requested to for- 
ward explicit accounts of the state of this concern to the meeting 
next year. 

The joint committee on schools, &c., having met and entered 


into a feeling consideration of the subject, are free to offer the 
Yearly Meeting the following as the result of our deliberations: 


The guarded literary and religious instruction of our children 
is viewed to be of great magnitude, and that the welfare not 
only of our youth, but ultimately of our Religious Society at large, 
very much depends upon a proper attention to the subject. And 
while we sympathize with our members in remote situations and 
feel tenderly for those who may be in straightened circumstances 
and while too we wish not to condemn the interest taken by our 
legislators in promoting the general diffusion of knowledge, yet 
taking into consideration that we have peculiar testimonies to 
support, which must almost of necessity be infringed upon by a 
free participation in the District Schools, we cannot, we appre- 
hend, do less than affectionately to recommend to our dear 
Friends in all cases where it is practicable to withdraw from 
them. And to give all support in their power to primary schools 
taught by members and under the direction of Preparative and 
Monthly Meetings, in accordance with the former advices of the 
Yearly Meeting. 

We trust as Friends abide under the weight of the concern 
and open their hearts and hands to support the good work of 
rightly training up our youth, way will be made in many cases 
to have schools in the manner recommended by the body, where 
there may at first appear to be no way. And as another means of 
educating our dear offspring in the guarded manner proposed, 
we recommend to the notice of our members the propriety of one 
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or more families employing a well qualified female teacher. 
And this method we believe will be greatly facilitated by the 
number of young women who are and may be in the way of re- 
ceiving education at our Boarding School. 


We recommend that our subordinate meetings continue to 
send up an account of the number of schools taught by members 
and how many are under the direction of Preparative or Monthly 
Meetings. Also how many children of Friends are in the way of 
receiving education at Friends Schools. If any are going to Dis- 
trict Schools, how many? And how many are not receiving school 
learning. 


On behalf of the Committee, 9th Month 6th, 1838. 


Benjamin W. Ladd 
Lydia ‘Tatum 


A report from each Quarterly Meeting to the Yearly Meeting, 
covering the items recommended in the above has been forward- 
ed to the Yearly Meeting every year beginning with 1839. These 
reports were summarized by the Yearly Meeting and the results 
included in the Yearly Meeting minutes. As there were no re- 
ports of the total number of members sent to the Yearly Meeting 
until much later, these reports of the number of children of 
school age constitute the most accurate source available of the 
total membership of the Yearly Meeting from year to year. And 
while the number of members is not an indication of the depth 
and power of the religious life of the meeting it is interesting to 
notice the trend through the years. For this reason we give below 
the summarized report at intervals of five years, beginning with 
1840 to the present time. To the above items is added the finan- 
cial support given to primary schools by the Yearly Meeting, 
beginning in 1876. 


Beginning of the Committee 
on Education as Connected with Primary Schools 


At Ohio Yearly Meeting 1876: The Committee with whom was 
intrusted the subject of the condition of our Primary Schools made 
the following report, which, on deliberation was united with. 


The following named Friends are appointed to unite with a 
like committee of women Friends in carrying out the concern 
of the Yearly Meeting as contained in the report, and encouraged 
to visit meetings and families, and as way opens for it endeavor 
to stir up Friends generally to a more liberal support of schools 
under the care of Society. The Committee is authorized to call 
on the treasurer of this Meeting for the amount named in the 
report: Jacob Maule, John W. Smith, Jacob Holloway, Isaac 
Mitchell, Samuel Street, Edward Stratton, Joseph Stratton, Uriah 
Price, Abel H. Blackburn, Samuel Shaw, Robert Ellyson, Jehu 
L. Kite, Joseph Doudna, Sinclair Smith, James Edgerton, Jesse 
R. Livezey, Jesse Deweese, Henry Doudna, Jesse Hiatt, William 
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C. Williams, Elwood Dewees, James Bowman, Abraham Cowgill. 
James Penrose, George W. Mott, John Lipsey, Tilman Patterson. 
and Samuel W. Stanley. 


Women Friends: Rachel Lupton, Mary Jane Steer, Mary 
Ann Taber, Sarah F. Holloway, Abigail Sears, Caroline Black- 
burn, Christiana Kirk, Penina Shaw, Drusilla Fogg, Hannah Brant- 
ingham, Rebecca Price, Rebecca Bundy, Mary G. Steer, Rachel 
Ann Doudna, Elizabeth Livezey, Martha Bailey, Mary S. Hobson, 
Ruth Bundy, Hannah M. Penrose, Rachel Millhouse, Ruthanna 
Hiatt, Ann Smith, Lydia Ann Cowgill, Asenath Edgerton, Mary 
Stanley, Abilgail Mott, Lydia N. Walker, Martha H. French. 
Catherine W. Darlington, Semira Vail. 


REPORT 


The Committee to consider the subject of education as con- 
nected with Primary Schools, after giving the subject a careful 
consideration, were united in proposing that the Yearly Meeting 
appoint a joint committee which shall consist of at least two 
Friends from cach Monthly Meeting, whose duty it shall be to 
cooperate with school committees in the different neighborhoods, 
make themselves acquainted with the condition of the schools. 
and render such encouragement and assistance (when needed) 
as the funds placed at their disposal will enable them to do. 
And that the Yearly Meeting appropriate two hundred dollars 
for this purpose and encourage Friends to be liberal in increasing 
this fund by free contribution. 

On behalf of the committee, Jehu L. Kite 

Rebecca Deweese 

In 1877 the Committee reported as follows, which was. satis- 

factory and the Yearly Meeting again appropriated $200, same 
as last year: 

Report: We have divided the $200.00 appropriated by the 


Yearly Meeting amongst the Monthly Meetings in the following 
proportions: 


Upper Springfield $36.00 


New Garden 20.00 
Middleton 40.00 
Plymouth 40.00 
Coal Creek D333 
Springville 13:33 
Hickory Grove 17.34 


We have rendered such encouragement and_ assistance as 
way seemed to open for, and applied the funds within the several 
Monthly Meetings where we deemed most needful. 

By reports received we are led to believe that the manifest 
results are such as to warrant our encouraging the concern, and 
a further approporiation by the Yearly Meeting. 


On behalf of the Committee Jacob Maule, Clerk. 
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Year 


1840 
1845 
1850 
1855 
1860 
1865 
1870 
1875 
1880 
1885 
1890 
1895 
1900 
1905 
1910 
1915 
1920 
1925 
1930 
1935 
1940 
1945 
1950 
1955 


Number Number 
Children Schools 
2322 100 
2349 D9 
2359 D1 
1283 Oz 
1123 OM 
966 295 
936 20 
881 18 
734 25 
619 ah 
612 14 
349 12 
D15 18 
461 20 
409 8 
411 8 
319 9 
300 8 
268 8 
222 4 
200 Not Reported 
188 af 
194 ye 
a Lg 1 


Friends 
Schools 


1595 
1169 
961 
D12 
361 
304 
380 
342 
343 
290 
293 
219 
267 
201 
226 
ZAS 
135 
111 
80 


36 
12 
9 
9 
3D 


No. in 
F.B.S. 


aul 
72 
32 
26 
37 
32 
35 
29 


District 
Schools 


641 
942 
897 
476 
o19 
413 
434 
397 
222 
208 
165 
211 
168 
129 
114 
148 

90 

85 

79 


ute 
113 
110 
108 
107 


No. in 
Other 
Schools College 


163 
210 
133 
101 
48 
LT 
108 
77 
ay 
a2 
13 
29 
we 


DmRDN rH wW 


No. in 


No. Not 
in School Reported 


186 
238 
338 
85 
110 
98 
74 
65 
a7 
44 
44 
38 
44 
33 
21 
39 
34 
29 
40 


26 
19 
30 
29 
21 


No. Not 


4 


Yr. Mtg. 


Funds 


$200.00 
300.00 
250.00 
250.00 
250.00 
150.00 
300.00 
600.00 
1000.00 
1000.00 
800.00 


425.00 
325.00 
300.00 
300.00 
150.00 


Side-Lights 
On The History Of 
Ohio Yearly Meeting 


Contributed by Edward F. Stratton 


There is so much of importance connected with the establish- 
ing of the North-west Territory that seems to be connected with 
the things for which the Society of Friends stood, that it seems 
well to have them recorded for the benefit of coming generations. 
We wonder if many of the present generation have much idea 
of the sufferings and trials of our forebears because they felt 
the importance of standing and even suffering for what they felt 
was right. 

‘Persecuted by the established church in the mother country, 
suppresed by the Puritans in New England, and maltreated by 
the Roman Catholics of Maryland and the Cavaliers of the more 
southern colonies, the Quakers longed for a home which they 
could call their own. The keen mind of George Fox early per- 
ceived the advantages which the uninhabited woods of America 
offered as a place of refuge from the storms of presecution which 
beat so fiercely upon the ‘Friends of Truth.’ In 1660 steps were 
taken to secure by purchase a tract of land from the Susque- 
hanna Indians, but due to a war than raging among the tribes, 
the attempt failed. 

“It was not long, however, until a new avenue was opened; 
for when Lord Berkeley offered for sale one-half of New Jersey, 
in 1674, it was at once purchased by two Quakers, John Fenwick 
and Edward Billings. Thus a new opening was made in America 
for the growth of Quakerism. The importance of this incident 
does not lie so much in the purchase of the New Jersey land by 
two Quakers, as in the fact that the transaction brought into play 
the vital interest of William Penn--a man whose name became 
almost a synonym for Quakerism in America.. From Admiral 
Penn, his father, William had inherited a large estate, together 
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with a claim of some 16,000 pounds against the British Crown. 
% * * % * * 


“Tt should here be said, much to Penn’s credit, that the 
‘Holy experiment’ which he here proposed to make was not 
solely for the benefit of himself and his religious order; but his 
colony was to be a place where all who chose might be ‘as free 
and happy as the nature of their existence could possibly bear 
in their civil capacity, and, in their religious state, to restore to 
them their lost rights and privileges with which God and nature 
had originally blessed the human race.’ ”’ 


(The above from Quakers of Iowa-Jones pages 29-30) 
After western Pennsylvania was opened, and, during the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, there was quite a migration 
into that territory. Joshua Evans, a minister, visited in these 
parts in 1797, and wrote to some one, “It seems to me they have 
in too general a way come over the western mountains to settle, 
for the sake of this world’s treasure. Many of them appear to 
have obtained this, and are pursuing after more. Their minds are 
so overcharged with cares of this kind, that the better part has 
been wounded, both in parents and children.” 


It has been estimated that from 1800 to 1860 not less than 
6,000 Friends emigrated from the southern states to various points 
and that 1200 Friends from the southern states, principally from 
North and South Carolinas emigrated to White Water (Indiana) 
region during the decade from 1809 to 1819. 


The first Monthly Meeting established west of the Alleghany 
Mountains in Pennsylvania, was Westland, located on the west 
side of the Monongahela River, near the town that is now named 
Centerville. In 1793 Redstone Monthly Meeting was established. 
For a number of years most Friends would bring their certifi- 
cates of membership and deposit them with one of these meet- 
ings until they would decide where they would locate. Then their 
certificates would be endorsed to the nearest meeting to their 
new home. For this reason the records of these two meetings 
have been very valuable in tracing migration from many mect- 
ings, as well as much interesting history. The history of the 
establishment of these meetings has been well recorded by the 
authors. 


“Most of the Friends who left their old homes ‘to create new 
ones in the free Northwest Territory had gone forth in high faith 
and in obedience to what they believed was Divine Light, to 
escape the environment of slavery and to help make a great arca 
for freedom in the uncontaminated West. They loved truth, they 
hated unrighteousness and they had a clear leading and a real 
vision of better social order which could be constructed’ in a 
region where ancient habits and customs were lacking. Most of 
these Friends lived what they professed. Many were sensitive in 
their consciences and tender in their spirits. They aimed ‘to 
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follow their best light and to be true to the highest that they 
knew. They were good material for the formative soil of a new 
community, and they did their part to make that growing com- 
munity a spiritual one. Their venture, as they rode out from their 
old homes in their wagons and ox carts, was a brave one, and they 
did yoeman service in the early work of building the new civili- 
zation beyond the Alleghenies.”’ 


(Russell-History Of Quakerism-279) 


We cannot help but feel that one of the underlying reasons 
that caused dissention in the early history of the Society was the 
lack of respect for the feelings of others and a desire to ignore 
consideration of what they were trying to express. This might be 
illustrated by telling of a prominent Friend who was serving on 
the Epistle Committee at one session of the Yearly Meeting. 
After another Friend had been asked to read what he had pre- 
pared as an epistle, addressed to another meeting, this well 
intentioned individual remarked, “I think a good place for that 
would be in the stove.” The Friend’s judgment may have been 
correct, but how crushing to the feelings of the individual who 
had no doubt worked very hard to produce it. 


This brings to mind the very tactful reply of a much beloved 
and useful member of the Yearly Meeting. One First-day after- 
noon a prominent minister felt called upon to give quite a lengthy 
dissertation that impressed some as being somewhat tiresome. 
Following the meeting a group were expressing their feeling in 
regard to this particular discourse. While others were expressing 
themselves, Carl Patterson stood there without taking part in the 
conversation. Someone said to him that he had not expressed his 
feelings. In his loving and quiet way he said, “All the time he 
was speaking, I prayed that the Lord might bless his communi- 
cation to some body’s good.” Naturally, this closed the discussion. 
We felt his reply really showed a true Christian spirit. 


During one of the unsettled times, perhaps in the ciglities, 
there was a person that was very apt to disagree with others. 
Some one in speaking of him, said ““—_———. was certainly an 
uncompromising Quaker if one ever lived. He was so sure he 
was right that he was ‘blunt’ in his criticisms of others. Doubtless 
they all recognized his sincerity, but found him uncomfortable 
to live with. We just wonder if he “out ran his Master.” 


We very much regret a number of things that happened 
during and following the separations and many of them show a 
lack of the right spirit. In connection with such a lack of a 
loving spirit, we are reminded of a saintly woman who lived in 
our community and was always able to say something good about 
others when those about her were saying unkind things. One day a 
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neighbor came in with a choice bit of gossip which she freely told. 
After she finished, our saintly lady made some pleasant remark 
about the person. Her neighbor became a little peeved and said, 
‘“T believe thee could say something good about the devil, him- 
self.” In a quiet way the good women said, “I do not know but we 
should all admire his perseverance.” 

We feel like quoting one sentence in “The History of Quaker- 
ism,” by Elbert Russell, where in speaking of the “great separa- 
tion,’ he says of the leaders, “They lost sight of the fact that 
love is the essence of Christianity; and considered something 
else more important than patience, forbearance, unity, mutual 
respect, cooperation and love.” 


Through the period of what is sometimes given as “The age 
of Quietism” the religious life of Friends was generally “low” 
according to the judgment of the traveling ministers. This has 
been borne out not only by the records of disciplinary proceed- 
ings against members for noncomformity in “dress and address” 
and disownments for marrying out of meetings; but for the 
moral delinquincies, not only in the frontier settlements but in 
old and established meetings. We cannot help feeling that a 
goodly number of these delinquincies were of a type that if there 
had been a deeper Christian spirit manifest that they would have 
been disposed of before being publicized in meeting. 

In one Monthly Meeting a young girl unfortunately laughed 
out loud while the meeting was “gathering.” The matter was 
taken up by the overseers and her explanation was that as she 
watched one of the Friends coming into meeting with his sons 
she was reminded of what another neighbor had said about the 
way his cows came up from the pasture. He said they came up 
“one together and two by themselves.” Her sense of humor was 
good, and. we think might have been excused before it reached 
a public reprimand. It would seem to us that the spirit of 
another Friend would have been more in place when he was 
speaking of an individual whom he feared might not always have 
been “just in his dealings,” he said “I fear sometimes that he 
may have been a little careless with “the truth.” It was at least 
a very Christian way of expressing himself. 


Copy of Letter from Anna Walton to Ed F. Stratton, 
11-12-1949 


Dear Friend: 

My cousin, Anne Kite has made copies of two letters about 
the first Ohio Yearly Meeting. Some explanation about the letters 
may be of help. Benjamin Kite was my father’s grandfather and 
John Letchworth his great uncle. They were very intimate 
brothers-in-law and have left letters and diaries that are valu- 
able. 


John Letchworth made the “arm chair” which I now have. 
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(It was made for Leonard and Jane Snowdon, Superintendents 
at Westtown.) The poem, “The Arm Chair,” was written by 
Joseph Kite. The copy I have is “Fourth Edition,” and the date 
1855. 

We do not know anything about John Heald, except that he 
was a friend of Benjamin Kite and John Letchworth and wrote 
often to them. 

~ My great grandparents, Joseph and Christiana Hall came 
from North Carolina in 1802, and settled near what is now 
Harrisville. Grandmother was married in 1810 to James Edger- 
ton at Short Creek. The Monthly Meeting was there also. Whether 
the meeting house was of logs I do not know, but it was heated by 
a charcoal brazier in the main aisle. 

John Heald’s account of the first meetings in Ohio and the 
rapid growth in the number of families and meetings is very in- 
teresting, I think. Brother James has a copy of the letters, but 
I think some other Ohio Friends should have. One has gone to 
Mabel Stratton for her and George Stratton and family. 

Sincerely Anna Walton. 
Notes from a letter to Anna Walton from Ed. F. Stratton, 11-21- 
1949. 

John Heald’s parents were Nathan and Rebecca Heald, and 
were among those who established Westland Monthly Meeting, 
they had a large family, the older one of the children was John. 
He was a minister. He married Phebe Hutton. They were the 
first couple to be married at Westland. Nathan and Rebecca 
evidently migrated from Chester County, Pa. Most of the Heald 
family migrated to Middleton, Ohio. John was born 9-5-1763. 
Think he had a brother William who was surveyor and surveyed 
much territory in Columbiana County and adjoining parts. It is 
reported that his work was very accurate. 


John Letchworth’s Account 


Copy of letter written by John Letchworth to his brother-in-law, 
Benjamin Kite. 

This year, 1813 Ohio Yearly Meeting was first held. The 
meeting for business commenced _ its sittings on Second-day 
morning, the 16th of the Eighth Month. On the 18th the above 
mentioned letter was written. 

“The Men’s Yearly Meeting is held in a shed adjoining the 
brick meeting house belonging to Short Creek Quarterly Meeting, 
in which Women Friends meet, and I understand, fill. If thou 
pictures to thyself one of the sheds of your brick yards, extended 
to 45 feet one way by 75 the other, with blocks on the ground 
floor on which rough boards are laid for seats, and midway of 
the long side a passage from the road two thirds across the shed 
at which place there are benches with backs, one of them a 
little raised above the earthen floor, with the front side (of the 
shed) boarded up about three feet high, thou canst have a toler- 
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able idea of the men’s apartment. Yet here, Benjamin, even 
here, business, under proper qualifications, can be transacted 
with propriety. 

There are now Jesse Kersey, Daniel Haviland, Daniel 
Quinby, and their two companions, Philip Price, Nathan Sharp- 
less and wife, Deborah Stabler and Sarah Procter with their 
companion Caleb Bentley, Jonathan Graves and some others that 
I do not recollect. For aught I can understand, Friends are 
comfortably accommodated, at least | am. at the home of my 
kind friend Enoch Harris.” 


John Heald’s Account 


Concerning the Yearly Meeting, John Heald thus wrote 9th 
Month 14th. 

“It was attended by about I suppose, 2000 Friends, though 
I am ready to conclude the number was rather less; although 
some Friends suppose there were nearly 3000. A solemnity con- 
tinued to attend the several sittings and deliberations thereof. 
Near the close my mind was led to view in retrospect the time 
when the number of Friends’ families in Ohio was less then 
ten. My father, one young woman and myself were all that 
attended one meeting, and that the only meeting then in this 
western country, less then 40 years ago. I remembered the first 
established meeting, the opening of a preparative meeting, then 
the opening of the first Monthly Meeting in the 12th Month, 
1785; (Westland) and some years since a Quarterly Meeting. 
(Redstone) Now a Yearly Meeting is opened attended by such a 
large number of Friends, and with the overshadowing solemnity. 
I said in my heart, how great things thou hast done and art 
doing for this thy people, O Lord how dost thou delight to do us 
good; how small but a few years ago and what a great multitude 
now! All this brought about within the compass of my own 
knowledge. And the opening of all these meetings I have attended, 
except the Preparative.” 


Mt. Pleasant Yearly Meeting House built in 1814 

by the Society of Friends 

Rosamond and I visited the above place Aug. 4, 1938. The 
house was locked up so we found the caretaker, Lewis Lupton, 
nearby. I was impressed with the size of the building and _ its 
beautiful location on nearly the highest point overlooking a large 
area of hills and trees and growing crops, apparently a rather 
rich farming country. 

The building is now owned by the “Friends Church” group 
who built a new Meetinghouse in 1885 about two blocks or more 
away. The present building is now not used except at times of 
reunions, etc. The Wilbur group having had a reunion the week 
before. The last Yearly Meeting of Friends Church group was 
held there in 1917. The old building was especially well built 
and almost all of the original parts are still in fair condition; 
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benches, floors, balcony seats, partitions and all. Lewis Lupton 
said negotiations were under way for the Historical Society to 
take over and preserve it in its original form. The building is of 
brick with walls 24” thick; 28” at the foundations. The brick 
was made in the neighborhood and is a different size from the 
present brick. They were laid alternating side and end as seen 
exposed on outside, and the foundations and walls are so well 
made that now 124 years later the walls seem prefectly straight 
when sighted along by the eye. The floors are oak and_ still 
solid and firm. There is a space underneath with air holes at 
frequent intervals through the foundations to the outside. L. 
Lupton stated that on taking up or repairing a small bit of floor, 
large oakstumps four feet in diameter were found underneath 
in good preservation. The timbers are all hewn by hand and 8 of 
them, supporting the ceiling, are 60 feet long without support 
except on ends and perfectly preserved even to the _ present. 
The joints are.still all tight. The height is about 30 feet to ceiling 
and peak of roof about 20 feet more. The galleries all along 
above the back are firm and seats or benches exceptionally 
well made. The space was equally divided between men’s and 
women’s side and the shutters were made of panels on hinges 
which folded around a large revolving horizontal beam up in the 
attic. It was worked by four husky men like a windlass to raise 
and lower it. The original minister’s gallery of seats one above 
another has been removed, but the Historical Society would re- 
store this to its original form. The house originally had eight 
doors, the ones in the minister’s gallery side having been bricked 
up at base and turned into windows. These would also be re- 
stored. The panels in the separate parts of the partitions were 
hand made and are simple works of art. Lewis Lupton says re- 
cords show that the building cost $10,500, beside the donated 
labor. The original area on which building was built was. six 
acres. ‘The old doors were so well made that they are still in fair 
condition as are the old window frames. The old style iron latches 
are on the doors and shutters. 


On one long side of building a single brick was pointed out 
on which was inscribed within the surface as if put in at time 
brick was burned, “ — Bye Junior, Brick Maker Mt. Pleasant, 
Jefferson Co. In year of our Lord 1814 in the 22nd year of his 
age.’ The first name had been cut away. 


According to Lewis Lupton the first brick meeting house at 
Mt. Pleasant was built in 1807 but has now been torn down. It 
is likely that this was the meeting at which my great grandfather, 
Edward Bonsall, Sr. attended when he lived on the place near 
Mt. Pleasant. 

Howard S. Fawcett 
3594 Larchwood Place 
Riverside, Calif. 
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Belmont County 
Probably written by Martha R. Binns 


An exercise has been assigned me, and in thinking of a 
subject, I concluded as this was near the centennial of the 
settlement of this neighborhood, and of the setting upof our 
Concord Meeting, a little time spent in reviewing its past history 
might not be unprofitable. 


We must take a glance at the face of the country as it then 
appeared, with very little cleared land, and everywhere primeval 
forests in their unshorn beauty: the sugar maples along the 
streams and on the uplands, the beach, hickory and the majestic 
poplar, which every season “opened its multitude of golden 
chalices to the humming birds” to say nothing of the oaks and 
other species, which are now so fast being destroyed, and how 
they change the climate, and the beauty of the landscape. In 
the words of Bryant, how the few that remain “seem to join 
these later ages to that far time while yet the Indian hunter 
drew the bow, in the dim woods, and the white woodman first 
opened these fields to sunshine, turned the soil and strewed the 
wheat.” 


One, Alexander Martin, had come to this side of the Ohio 
River, and having arranged to carry passengers over the river, 
established Martin’s Ferry. A few of Alexanders and Mitchells 
had taken up land on “Scotch Ridge,” which they named for 
Scotland, most of them being of Scotch descent. Their descen- 
dants are now scattered through many of the western states, 
some holding offices of honor of different kinds. The old grave- 
yard on the hill, where of recent years there has been a small 
brick meeting house erected, contained the remains of many of 
those hardy pioneers. 


But there is a small graveyard on top of another hill to the 
northwest of that one, and it is to the little meetinghouse which 
stood just to the south of it, or rather to those that came to take 
up their abode in this vicinity and who worshipped in this house, 
that I would call attention. The majority of them came from 
the states of Virginia and the Carolinas, where they felt that 
they could no longer endure the slave power that was _ every- 
where increasing. We are indebted to Stephen B. Weeks, P.H.D. 
in Jebns Hopkins University, for valuable information concerning 
their going into the southern states, as well as the exodus of 
Friends from these states to become the first settlers of Friends 


in. Ohio. 


He says, “As a rule the history of the earliest Southern 
Friend has been either misrepresented or ignored, or both. 
And the importance of that great wave of Quaker migration, 
rising in Pennsylvania, striking Maryland about 1725 and spend- 
ing its dying power on the colonization of Georgia in 1770-75 
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seems never to have been fully appreciated. The same is largely 
true of that other wave of Quaker migration which began to rise 
in Virginia and the Carolinas during the closing decades of the 
18th Century, and sweeping across the mountains for the next 
80 years, planted some of the first settlements in the North 
West Territory and has since made that Country the greatest 
strongholds of Quakerism in America.” 


We are told that those who came to this part sent some 
men to look at the country first, and it would seem they “knew 
a good thing when they saw it” as they seemed pleased with 
the grass they saw growing, as well as the soil. The members 
of one meeting in Trent County, North Carolina, concluded after 
much solid deliberation to come to the then Northwest Territory. 
As there were but few members that would be left there, they 
wrote certificates for themselves and laid the meeting down, 
returning all the records to the Quarterly Meeting. Among them 
was Borden Stanton, an approved minister, who lived where 
Oliver Negus now owns the land, and who, being a millwright, 
built the old log mill still standing where Joseph Cope made flour 
sO many years. 


A meeting was soon established to be known as Concord. 


The first Monthly Meeting was held Tenth Month 22, 1802. 


Plymouth Monthly Meeting was established about 1802 and 
the records for this meeting have been scattered and it became 
Smithfield Meeting, at a later date Plainfield, probably known 
as Saint Clairsville when set up. Stillwater Monthly Meeting 
was established Third Month 29th, 1808 and Flushing was set 
up Tenth Month 23rd, 1818. 


In 1813 the first Yearly Meeting, set up by Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting was the first Yearly Meeting west of the Allegheny 
Mountains. 


Short Creek Meeting had built near Mount Pleasant a large 
brick house which was used to house the Women’s meeting. 
Large sheds were built to this house in which the men held their 
meetings until in 1815 the Yearly Meeting met in the new brick 
building that had been erected for its use. 


These pioneers of the wilderness were then quite numerous 
and influential, having been principled against slavery, the use 
of intoxicants, and always ready to do for ‘the Indians and plead 
for his cause, their moral force was felt. From these families 
some notable men and women have come. From the Stanton 
family came the great war Secretary, Edwin M. Stanton, who 
was so appreciative of Friends’ principles when forced into servi- 
tude during the late war of the Rebellion. His cousin Benjamin 
Stanton was also a prominent lawyer, and I believe one of 
Ohio’s Lieutenant Governors. Others of them were men of note 
as doctors or members of other professions. 
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Benjamin Lundy came from New Jersey and as he pursued 
his trade of sadler in Wheeling he was much distressed to see 
the gangs of slaves being marched along, chained together, on 
their way to the southern slave markets. When he lived in St 
Clairsville in the early twenties he called a meeting to protest 
against such an iniquitous practice. It 1s said that but half a doz- 
en attended, but they formed the first meeting of the kind ever 
held in he United States. 


Soon after this he published a small paper called the 
“Genius of Universal Emancipation” the first paper of the kind 
in the United States. He persisted through much difficulty in 
publishing it. Some of the time walking to Steubenville with his 
manuscripts and printing the paper himself, would carry them on 
his back to the subscribers. His efforts were appreciated in later 
years and the society thus started, continued to increase and 
after much bitter conflict and the loss of hundreds of the flower 
of our country, emancipation triumphed and slavery was anihi- 
lated from our borders. Horace Greely in his great history 
refers to Benjamin Lundy and his work for the cause of freedom, 
and the late President James A. Garfield said in a speech in this 
County, he would walk miles to shake hands with one of his des- 
cendants. 


Of later years we had William Windom, a U. S. Congress- 
man (1859-1869) and Senator (1870-81). He became Secretary of 
the Treasury under President Garfield. Upon Garfield’s death 
he resigned, and was re-elected to the Senate. From 1889 until 
his death he was Secretary of the Treasury under President 
Harrison. He was also one of Belmont County’s sons of Quaker 
parentage. His valuable services will long be remembered. 


Elisha Gray, the inventor of the telephone, was another 
illustrious one. When he attended the Congress of Electricians 
at Paris in 1880 or 81 they bestowed on him the title of Doctor 
of Science and Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. H. J. Jewett 
is another of the famous men, a Member of Congress, I think, 
and President of the Erie Railroad. (?) These are a few of the 
noted ones whose early training was in humble Friends’ families. 
Who knows how renowned some of our boys and_ girls may 
become if they rightly employ their talents and time. 


No doubt many who were of unknown fame, were Just as 
worthy, and have long since received the answer of “Well done.” 


There have been many illustrious men who were not con- 
nected with Friends who had their rise in this part of the heri- 
tage. Bishop Simpson, John A. Bingham, Bishop Thoburn, 
William D. Howells and many others whose services to their 
country will long be remembered. 
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This picture of the old log meeting house at Elk Run, 


10t far from Middleton, was taken by Gilbert Cope in 1888. Scarcely 


a trace now remains of the old house. (See Foreword, page 12 


Pioneer Life, Schools, Ete. 


From Notes on the Early History of Ohio Yearly Meeting, by 
Watson W. Dewees. First published in THE FRIEND, 1918-19. 


An interesting theme awaits the historian who will fittingly 
portray the life of the pioneers of Ohio. The whole country was 
densely wooded and every acre of land had to be chopped over, 
in the most literal sense, before it could be cultivated. Skill with 
the axe was a first requisite and became universal. All houses 
were made of logs, and completed without an iron nail, an iron 
hinge or a “boughten” door-latch. The hospitable expression, 
“the latch-string is always out for thee,’ once in constant use, 
must now be explained to the grandchildren and _ great-grand- 
children of the generation which invented it. At the Philadelphia 
Centennial Exposition, in 1876, one of the attractions was a pio- 
neer log cabin. An elderly Ohio man who visited it and noted 
the sawed boards in the floor, the nails in the battened door, and 
the iron hinges, was greatly disappointed and felt that the public 
was being cheated. “I could have built them a better cabin,” 
said he, “without a nail or a screw or a sawed board in it.” 


Of course the settlers were profligate in the use of timber. 
Only the best of the trees or parts of trees were used. In the 
process of “clearing” a farm, lumber which would now sell for 
some hundreds of dollars per acre was recklessly burned to get 
it out of the way. It was physically impossible for one man to 
handle a tree or even a section of it, hence men combined 
forces to help each other in turn. Log rollings were frequent. 
A dozen or twenty men, sometimes aided by teams of oxen, 
piled the trunks of trees together in such shape that they could 
be burned. Scarcely less frequent were the barn or house-raisings. 
The best of feeling always dominated these occasions. So much 
did they appeal to the social instinct that the same principle 
was applied to the lighter duties of pioneer life. Corn huskings, 
quilting parties, apple cuttings and after awhile spelling bees 
were the recreation and natural outlets for the social life of the 
community. 


If every man was more or less a carpenter, so every third 
man, perhaps, was a shoemaker and harnessmaker. Home tan- 
ning and dressing of skins was universal. Flax could be produced 
with ease and wool-growing was a necessity. All the machinery 
for utilizing these products existed in every well-regulated house- 
hold. The spining wheels, large and small, now sought as relics, 
were then in constant demand, and skill in the use of them 
considered essential. Hand looms were to be found in many 
houses, and every step in the transition of flax or wool from the 
field or the back of the sheep to the finished garment was accom- 
plished without factory aid. 
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Cooking by open fires and in fire-places was general. The 
swinging crane was always present. Axes, hatchets and _ knives 
came at first from the older settlements and were valued accord- 
ingly. Blacksmithing and milling, both for grinding and sawing, 
were among the first occupations to fall into the hands of a 
separate class and become trades. 


It was a hard life, which in the most literal sense, illustrated 
the “survival of the fittest.” Systems strained to the utmost by 
unending bodily labor, were sometimes easy victims to the epi- 
demics which swept over the country. There were few doctors, 
and home remedies not always efficacious. No statistician has 
demonstrated which sex had the advantage. If Chesterfield could 
point to the bench or benches on which seventeen widows used 
to sit in meeting, other neighborhoods might have pointed to the 
numerous examples of men with their second or third wives. It 
was pioneer life, with certain enforced peculiarities resulting from 
its environment, from the heavy forests, the distance from older 
settlements, and the difficulty of transportation. 


No class could be shielded from hardship. The very nature 
of the life placed a premium on musclar strength and endurance. 
The exploits of some individuals tended to become cherished 
family traditions. Prudence Williams, returned alone on_horse- 
back a hundred miles through the forest, from Stillwater neigh- 
borhood to Redstone, for fruit trees. These she carried home 
behind her saddle and planted them herself. The product of 
these trees gladdened certain households for many years and 
kept alive the memory of her achievement. 


There were no sulphur matches and fire must be carried 
and kept alive or started afresh with flint and tinder. Many an- 
other household convenience, which later generations came to 
regard as essential, was then unknown, and the ingenuity of the 
housekeeper was taxed to provide a substitute . 


There was game in the forest, though nothing comparable to 
the buffalo of the western plains. Shot guns, called in derision 
“scatter guns,” were despised, but rifles were in constant demand 
and skill in markmanship very general. Squirrels were num- 
erous, and furnished many a savory dish. It is remembered that 
one of those early settlers used’ to reproach himself when _ his 
bullet mangled the body of a squirrel. So great was his skill with 
the rifle that he was able to hit the head only of a squirrel, in a 
tree eighty to one hundred feet in height. 


Mention of squirrels brings to mind the fact that they consti- 
tuted a menace to advancing civilization! So numerous were they, 
and so fond of tender vegetable growth, that newly planted 
corn fields had to be closely watched. Many a small boy lamen- 
ted the necessity which put him to guard a corn field all the 
long Spring day, until he could see the evening star, the appointed 
termination of his day’s work. No wonder the neighbors banded 
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together, organized circular hunts, offered prizes for the great- 
est number of tails, and slaughtered squirrels by the hundreds. 


Friends were a part of the community and in many parti- 
culars did not differ greatly from those around them. In one 
matter they were in advance, they desired for their children 
the advantages of at least a primary education. Hence log 
school-houses sprang into existence long before any public school 
system was established. Some meetings were strong enough to 
hire the teacher and conduct the school quite on medern ideas. 
Others got no further than to provide a house, some not even 
that. The term “subscription school” had a very definite mean- 
ing. It was often left to a teacher to go about in a neighborhood 
and solicit patronage. A parent might feel able to subscribe and 
pay for two children for the term. There were, let us say, five 
children of school age in the family. It required a nice discern- 
ment to decide which two children should occupy the coveted 
seats and for how long, and to divide the time among the five 
with due regard to the best interests of all. The present writer, 
as a boy, sat in a Monthly Meeting the clerk of which, a man of 
rather more than ordinary business ability, had only the school 
education which came with his share, three months in a Friends’ 
subscription school. 


The log school-house is a thing of the past, but should not be 
forgotten. Rectangular in shape, windows on four sides, heated 
by a fire-place, but presently by a rude stove in the middle, it had 
a character of its own. A shelving board attached to the wall, 
around at least three sides of the room, served as a desk for 
those who were old enough to write. Benches had no _ backs. 
Younger children sat in the middle of the room. Older pupils 
faced the wall to write, but swung their feet inward and faced 
the teacher at other times. Writing was done with goose-quill 
pens. These required frequent repointing. Men and women are 
yet living who know without explanation, why pocket-knives were 
so often called ‘“‘pen-knives.” These people recall without diffi- 
culty the appearance of a school-room, during the “writing peri- 
od,” when the teacher stood in the middle of the floor, or at his 
desk, and with a sharp knife, repointed the quill pens. The work 
of Joseph Gillott and Richard Esterbrook had not yet shown 
above the backwoods horizon! 


These early schools limited their work pretty closely to the 
traditional “three R‘s--reading--‘riting and ‘rithmetic.”’ The late 
John Butler, of Damascus, as a young man, taught in a Friends’ 
school, and wished to add geography and grammar to the list 
of studies which might be pursued in his school. The innovation 
brought upon him a visit and remonstrance from the committee. 
A compromise was effected, by which he was allowed to con- 
tinue the experiment one year. To the credit of both teacher 
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and committee it should be remembered that the new studies 
proved a success and their propriety was never again questioned. 
Before turning away from the subject of education, let us record 
the fact that Baltimore Friends forwarded to one of the schools, 
in 1813, a shipment of books, which included fifteen primers, 
fifteen spelling books, twelve Testaments, two Bibles and one 


English reader. 


From Memorial to Ellwood Conrad 


Ellwood states that he became convinced of the true principles 
of Friends at the age of sixteen, by reading George Fox’s Jour- 
nal. Like Fox he felt to use the plain language to everyone. When 
Ellwood and his brother reached the Pennsylvania State Normal 
School in the spring of 1869, they found all the dormitories in the 
men’s building full, so they had to find board and lodging in a 
private family in the village. Ellwood’s use of the plain language 
aroused the resentment of a fellow boarder, who struck him in 
the face. Ellwood, pointing, said, “Here’s my other cheek.” At 
this the other man’s wrath subsided, and he never bothered EIl- 
wood again. It was during his stay at the Normal School that he 
adopted the plain dress. 


The following incident was taken from a letter written 2-29- 


1898 and published by the editor of “The Friend.” 


When John Brantingham, of Marlborough, Ohio, was on a 
religious visit to the meetings of Friends in Iowa, about the year 
1874 or 1875 (I do not certainly remember the date) a public 
meeting, I think appointed at his request, was held in Friends 
Meeting House at Hopewell, Iowa--Linn County. Shortly after the 
meeting had gathered he arose and spoke a few sentences in a 
clear and straightforward manner (I think on the atonement) 
when he began to hesitate, and after uttering a few more rather 
disconnected sentences, took his seat, but very shortly arose, with 
the expression, “Friends, I have missed the stepping-stones, I 
have exceeded,” and again took his seat. 

After a few minutes of silence a young man, not yet recom- 
mended to the ministry, arose and took up the subject where he 
left it, and was favored to go on with it in a clear and convincing 
maner. I think J. B. returned to his home in Ohio without know- 
ing the result of his humiliating experience, but it soon reached 
the ears of Friends where the meeting was held, that there was 
one there who disbelieved in an inspired gospel ministry, and was 
led by this circumstance to say that it was the most convincing 
evidence of an inspired ministry that he ever heard. Another man 
present on the occasion afterward remarked that when the last 
speaker arose and began he said within himself, “Ah, my little 
man, that subject is too deep for you,” but was convinced before 
he was through, that strength is afforded to those who humbly 
seek it, and depend upon it to minister in the “ability which God 
giveth.” 
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A relative in talking to Ellwood Conrad about this incident, 
inquired of him who this young man was, upon which he told her 
that he was the young man. Rachel Patterson was in attendance 
at this meeting, and noticed that John Brantingham watched EIl- 
wood very closely during his discourse, and could tell by his 
countenance that he was well satisfied with the ability by which 
the young man was able to take up and go through with the un- 
finished subject. 


From Autobiography of 
James Henderson 

Regarding inspired gospel ministry, he says: 

“During the time spent at Tunesassa, I had been led, occa- 
sionally to express a few words in meeting. And I well remember 
in one of them being under much exercise relative to the subject, 
with the impression that the future, in that respect, might be 
quite different from the past. For as I had heretofore been fur- 
nished with the matter to be delivered before I rose, hereafter, 
should I prove faithful to the gift bestowed, there would be ex- 
perienced an enlargement in the Divine power and wisdom vouch- 
safed, to declare matters possibly unthought of before. I was 
much humbled under the exercise, and blessed God for His ador- 
able mercy and goodness in thus enlightening my understanding 
to behold some of the mysteries of Godliness.”’ 


The Influence of the 
Mid-week Meeting 

Copied from THE FRIEND of Sixth Month 8th, 1901 

It would be difficult to overestimate the influence which mid- 
week Meeting has had in developing the type of Christian whom 
the world calls, “The Quaker.” Like all great influences, it has 
been in large measure an unconscious one; and even the con- 
cerned Friends who have used the opportunity, year after year, 
when the queries were considered, to urge faithfulness in its atten- 
dance, have seldom wholly realized how deeply, though silently, 
this meeting was shaping the life of the body and moulding the 
character of the members. 


The Friend of the olden time made all his work conform to 
his plan for going to meeting in the middle of the week. This 
was down in his calendar whatever else was omitted. Distance 
from the meeting house made little or no difference. The weather 
was never considered, so long as the roads were passable, and if 
there was a blockade of snow, then the road to the meeting house 
in a Friends’ community was the first one broken out. If there 
were children (and there always were) they went along too, and 
if there were not seats enough in the wagon they sat in behind. 
When the young man went to the city to begin his slow climb 
toward fame or fortune, the first condition of employment was 
the privilege of attending meeting in the middle of the week, and 
the employer knew that he was getting a good man. 
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In haying time on the farm, the work of the day before was 
planned so that nothing would suffer while the laborers were 
away on meeting day, and the horse always seemed to know on 
Fifth-day morning that he was destined for the wagon and not for 
the mowing machine, and the prospect of an hour in the meeting 
house sheds was better than his oats. 


This set purpose to make everything bend to the worship of 
Almighty God is the first great point of importance in the influ- 
ence of mid-week meetings. First things were put first. It has 
tended in a wholesome way to carry religion into all the walks 
of life and business. Then the calming, quieting, spiritualizing in- 
fluence of an hour out of a busy week-day can hardly be over- 
stated. Many a person has gone in perplexed and baffled, and has 
come out with his mind clear and his heart strong to take up 
again and untangle the threads of his life and work. This subtle 
influence has crept into every fiber of the man’s life and made 
his whole course different--made him another man. 


The children, gathered in from play or study or work, may 
have felt that the hour on a hard seat, with little “going on” was 
hardly what they would have chosen, but no boy who thus had 
his week broken into, and who learned to sit with the earnest 
religious people of his neighborhood could fail to get some holy 
influence into his life. Often before he knew it he found himself 
counting on going, and little by little he felt the ground-swell of 
Quakerism taking him into its movement and its life. 


In our day it is very difficult, indeed, to maintain the mid- 
week meeting. There have been great social changes, and busi- 
ness is more coersive and exorbitant than at an earlier period. 
Men hardly find time for a mid-day meal, much less, they say, 
for a mid-week meeting. And yet there never was a time when a 
genuine Quaker mid-week meeting was more needed than now. 
It would be an unspeakable blessing to the hard pressed, over 
worked man whose mental strain drives him to Sunday Golf! It 
would tend, as it always has done in our history, to spiritualize 
work and business which just now threatens to materialize every- 
thing in our world. “It is impossible to get time for it.’ Yes, but 
what is life for any way? Is man to offer himself to the new Mo- 
loch who burns up body and soul by slow degrees? When is a man 
to live if he gets no rich life during the years of his activity? Then 
again, in most communities as things now are, First-day meeting 
is largely occupied with the Gospel message, or the message of 
instruction. The members themselves who feel that they have 
little gift of utterance do not often take part. This mid-week 
meeting is felt to be, in a real sense congregational and less for- 
mal. ‘This kind of a meeting is always needed, and with our pre- 
sent organization it seems almost a neccesity. Its decline is sure 
to show a corresponding decline in the spiritual life, and its pass- 
ing away would result in a new kind of Quaker of weaker type. 


‘American Friend.” 
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Report of Committee of 
Salem Quarterly Meeting 
Eighth Month 1937 


The Committee appointed at last meeting to consider the 
small attendance of mid-week meetings and meetings for busi- 
ness, also the reading of the Holy Scriptures and other kindred 
subjects, have nearly all met several times and have been favor- 
ed with quite a free exchange of feeling. Much concern regarding 
these subjects is apparent. The committee is united in the feeling 
that the cause of the non attendance of meetings is deeper than 
any outward conditions which may make it difficult for some to 
attend. It is believed that a whole-hearted convincement and a 
definite decision to serve the Master would often make it possi- 
ble to find a way when there seems to be no way. If we were 
enough in earnest the attendance of meetings would not be the 
problem that it now is. 


Nothwithstanding this feeling, we do face an economic situa- 
tion which makes it extremely difficult for several of our mem- 
bers to attend in the day time, in the middle of the week. Many of 
these might be able to attend in the evening. 


In addition to this economic situation, the discontinuance of 
our schools spread an exercise of spirit over the committee. Our 
children who attend the public schools have the habit formed 
early, during their impressionable years, of not attending mid- 
week and business meetings, and this habit will, in many cases 
be carried on into mature life. 


The subject of joint sessions of men’s and women’s meetings 
was also considered, and inasmuch as practically all business 
coming before the meetings is considered and passed upon by 
both sides, it has been suggested that the handling of the busi- 
ness would be facilitated and confusion frequently avoided if all 
matters were considered in one joint session. 


There is another phase of this subject of business meetings 
about which we are deeply concerned, and that is the idea pre- 
valent with some of our younger members that these meetings 
are intended only for older Friends. ‘They seem to feel that they 
have no part in them. This is a condition which should have very 
serious consideration by each one of us. In the early days of the 
Society its leaders were young people. George Fox himself was 
only twenty-four when he began to spread the news of his wonder- 
ful discovery. Edward Burrough was convinced at eighteen and 
began his work shortly after that, and was one of the most con- 
vincing speakers among the early Friends. There should be no 
schism in the meeting. It needs every member to make it a per- 
fect body, as Paul has so beautifully portrayed in the twelfth 
chapter of First Corinthians. Without every member present and 
performing the function to which he is called, the meeting is a 
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crippled body. Every member should feel that he is not only a 
part of the meeting, but an important part, and the members 
should all have the same care one for another. 


The subject of the Holy Scriptures and the encouragement 
given to their reading was seriously considered. In connection 
with this, our lack of an adequate knowledge of the beliefs of the 
Society of Friends were commented upon. We should each of us 
be able to give a reason for our faith. Some members of the 
committee referred to the value to them of the class in Barclay’s 
Catechism which was maintained at the Boarding School many 
years ago, but has been discontinued. It was felt that these lessons 
impressed upon them the Scriptural foundation for the fundamen- 
tal principles of our Society. The learning of portions of Scripture, 
as was the practice in our primary schools, we believe has been 
useful, for while the subject might not be fully understood by all 
at the time it was committed to memory, yet the words often 
come back in later years in all their fulness of meaning. On ac- 
count of the discontinuance of our primary schools, and to take 
the place of such religious instruction as they sometimes gave, 
we suggest that attention be given to the forming of classes or 
groups for the reading and consideration of the Holy Scriptures, 
including a knowledge of the fundamental principles of our Soci- 
ety. These groups to be under the care of a Monthly Meeting 
committee similar to our primary school committees. 


An easy way to dismiss these important subjects would be to 
address a letter of exhortation to our members, but it is the feel- 
ing of the committee that such action would be taken as a ful- 
fillment of the concern of the meeting. But the concern cannot 
be thus easily dismissed. To fulfill it will require the continued 
exercise of every concerned member, and the embracing of every 
opportunity, as way opens, to spread Christ’s gospel of love, not 
alone by word, but by making it a living experience in our every 
day lives. Thus will our members be drawn nearer to Christ and 
nearer to each other in true spiritual fellowship. 


In conclusion, we would encourage Monthly Meetings to give 
serious consideration to all these subjects and to take such action 
in each case as seems to them in accordance with the Truth, re- 
membering that the touchstone of Christianity is love. 
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uaaag-Kjuaaasy paspunfyy auc aovg 


Year 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 


Clerk 
Horton Howard 


Isaac Wilson 


Elisha Bates 
Benjamin W. Ladd 


Elisha Bates 


(Jonathan Taylor 
Benjamin Hoyle 
Elisha Bates 


Benjamin W. Ladd 


Benjamin Hoyle 


CLERKS AND TREASURERS OF OHIO 


Assistant Clerk 
Isaac Wilson 


Joseph Fisher 
Elisha Bates 


Horton Howard 
Eli Overman 
Joseph Williams 
John Street 

Amos E. Kimberly 


William Mott 
Amos Kimberly 


Benjamin Hoyle 


William S. Bates 


Merrick Starr 


Lewis Walker 


Samuel Jones 


Lemuel Jones 


YEARLY MEETING 


Treasurer 
Enoch Harris 


Help Indians 


Funds Raised 

$220.00 
250.00 
400.00 
250.00 
250.00 
200.00 
664.70 
400.00 
150.00 
None 
300.00 
150.00 
none 
150.00 
300.00 
500.00 
800.00 
700.00 
400.00 
400.00 
400.00 
400.00 
none 
none 
400.00 
none 
300.00 
none 
200.00 
none 


1YydIq-AjUaAIg paLpuNnTT aUQ advg 


Year 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 


CLERKS AND TREASURERS OF OHIO YEARLY MEETING 


Clerk 
Benjamin Hoyle 


George Gilbert 


Asa Branson 


Edward Stratton 


No 


No 


unite 


unite 


unite 
report 
unite 


unite 


unite 


Assistant Clerk Treasurer 
William S. Bates Lemuel Jones 


Nathan P. Hall 


Absent 
William S. Bates 


Robert H. Smith 


William Hall, Jr. 


Edward Stratton 


John W. Smith 


Funds Raised 

$100.00 
300.00 
100.00 
none 
none 
none 
100.00 
100.00 
200.00 
250.00 
200.00 
none 
200.00 
none 
100.00 
none 
none 
none 
none 
200.00 
none 
none 
250.00 
none 
350.00 
600.00 
400.00 
400.00 
400.00 
400.00 


guiny-AqUaQAaGS palpunpy auc) aovg 


Clerk 
Wilson Hall 


Barclay Stratton 


Barclay Smith 


Nathan R. Smith 


CLERKS AND TREASURERS OF OHIO YEARLY MEETING 


Assistant Clerk Treasurer 
Joseph Branson 
‘ : Jacob Holloway 


Abel H. Blackburn 


Barclay Stratton 
William L. Ashton 


Barclay Smith 
Robert H. Smith 


Nathan R. Smith 


James Walton 


William Hall, Jr. 


Funds Raised 

$400.00 
600.00 
none 
600.00 
200.00 
400.00 
400.00 
400.00 
400.00 
400.00 
400.00 
400.00 
700.00 
500.00 
400.00 
500.00 
600.00 
500.00 
500.00 
800.00 
500.00 
450.00 
600.00 
800.00 
450.00 
450.00 
450.00 
450.00 
500.00 
400.00 


AYO paipunyy aug aovg 


CLERKS AND TREASURERS OF OHIO YEARLY MEETING 


Clerk Assistant Clerk 
Nathan R. Smith James Walton 


Jonathan Binns 


Carl Patterson 


Wilson M. Hall 
Carl Patterson " " 


" " Oliver W. Binns 


W. Mifflin Hall 


uw 


Treasurer 
Robert H. Smith 


Funds Raised 


$850.00 

990.00 
1300.00 
1800.00 
1200.00 

990.00 

650.00 
1600.00 
1600.00 
1300.00 
1000.00 
1300.00 
1400.00 
1600.00 
1200.00 
1500.00 
1600.00 
2000.00 
1200.00 
1800.00 
1500.00 
1800.00 
2300.00 
2600.00 
2800.00 
2700.00 
2750.00 
2800.00 
2400.00 
2000.00 
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CLERKS AND TREASURERS OF 


Clerk Assistant Clerk 
W. Mifflin Hall Oliver W. Binns 
= ; Louis J Kirk 


Charles P. Morlan 


W Wt tt 


LouiseJe ark James R. Cooper 
- i Martha B. Thomas 


Dortha B. Patterson 


OHIO YEARLY MEETING 


Treasurer 
Robert H. Smith 


Clarence R. Patten 


Gilbert E. Thomas 


Jesse R. Starbuck 


Funds Raised 
$2200.00 


2200.00 
1950.00 
1900.00 
2250.00 
2300.00 
1900.00 
2000.00 
2200.00 
2100.00 
2000.00 
2700.00 
2600.00 
2800.00 
4500.00 
3750.00 
4000.00 
3600.00 
3700.00 
4150.00 
4300.00 
6000.00 
2279.00 
6085.00 
6500.00 


MEETINGS BELONGING TO OHIO YEARLY 
MEETING 1826 
From Map Salem School 


Est. 
1797 Redstone Quarterly Meet- 
ing 
Name of Mtg. No. Mem. 
1785 Westland Mo. Mtg. 267 
Pike Run 96 
1815 Head of Wheeling 23 
1816 Ridge 39 
1793 Redstone Mo. Mtg. 186 
Sandy Hill 59 
1818 Sandy Creek 44 
1817 Providence Mo. Mtg. 100 
1818 Center 45 
1826° Sewickly 44 
Pittsburgh Friends 24 
Away 
1806 Short Creek Quarterly 
Meeting 
1802 Smithfield Mo. Mtg. a tn) 


1804 


1816 
1823 


1801 
1818 


1823 
1824 


1808 
1803 


1824 
1825 
1805 
1826 


1816 
1815 


1815 
1825 


Cross Creek Mo. Mtg. 154 


Short Creek Mo. Mtg. 335 
Mount Pleasant Mo. Mtg. 
253 
West Grove 250 
Harrisville 186 
Connaughton 26 
Concord Mo. Mtg. 219 
Flushing Mo. Mtg. 259 
Freeport 246 
Guernsey 138 
Brushy Fork 85 
2586 
Salem Quarterly Meeting 
Middleton Mo. Mtg. 277 
Fairfield 118 
Beaver Falls 81 
Conneaut 39 
Salem Mo. Mtg. 459 


Upper Springfield Mo. Mtg. 

280 
Goshen 169 
Marlboro Mo. Mtg. 190 
Lexington 114 
Kendal 99 
Deer Creek 92 

1918 
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Est. 


1821 Stillwater Quarterly Meet- 


ing 


Name of Mtg. No. Mem. 


1808 Stillwater Mo. Mtg. 363 
1816 Captina 204 
1821 Deerfield LR) 
1824 Zanesville D2 
1824 Richland 94 
1824 Blue Rock 60 
1812 Plainfield Mo. Mtg. 170 
1817 St. Clairsville 182 
1818 Goshen 155 
1821 Somerset Mo. Mtg. 191 
1824 Ridge 229 
1825 Sunbury 90 
1925 

1824 New Garden Quarterly 

Meeting 
1808 New Garden Mo, Mtg. 370 
1824 Grove 138 
New Lisbon fed 
Elk Run 195 
1818 Carmel Mo. Mtg. 218 
1824 Dry Run 47 
1819 Augusta 183 
1821 Sandy Spring Mo. Mtg. 294 
ibs i if) 
SUMMARY 

Name No. No. 
of Quarters Mtgs. Mem 
Redstone 10 927 
Short Creek 12 2586 
Salem 11 1918 
Stillwater 12 1925 
New Garden 8 AD LT 
D3 8873 


MEETINGS BELONGING TO OHIO YEARLY MEETING 


Date Established 
Or Reported to Yr. Mtg. 


Year Quarterly Monthly Preparative For Worship 

1785 Westland 

LOS Redstone 

1797 Redstone 

1799 Sewickley 

1801 Concord 

1802 Plymouth-Smithfield 

1803 (Middleton 
(Miami 

1804 Short Creek 

1805 Salem 

1806 Short Creek 

1807 Fairfield Center 
West Branch 

1808 Salem New Garden 

Miami Stillwater 
1809 Elk—Preble Co. 
1810 Caesar’s Creek 


1811 West Branch (Fall Creek 
(Mill Creek 


1812 (Clear Creek 
Plainfield (Belmont Co.) 
1813 Union (Ind.) Notingham (Short Creek) 
Newberry 
Lee’s Creek 
1814 Fairfield Lick Creek Marlboro 
Cincinnati 
East Fork 
Blue River 
New Garden (Ind.) 
1815 Marlboro Head of Wheeling (Westland) 
Cincinnati Kendal (Marlboro) 


King Creek (iInd.) 
1816 Whitewater Blue River (Ind.) Alum Creek St. Clairsville 
Ridge 
Capteen (7?) 
Dover (Ind.) 


West Grove 
a healy’ Providence St. Clairsville Lower 
Concord (Ind.) 
Alum Creek Owl Creek 
Silver Creek Hopewell 
Newberry West Union 
Lee’s Creek Springfield 
Walnut Creek 
1818 Flushing Mt. Pleasant 


Goshen (Plainfield) 
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Year 
1818 


1819 


1820 


1820 


1821 
1822 
1823 


1824 


1825 
1826 


1827 
1828 
1829 
1830-31 


MEERTINGS BELONGING TO OHIO YEARLY MEETING 


Quarterly Monthly Preparative For Worship 
Blue River Carmel Springborough (Ind.) 
West Grove (Ind.) Lytle’s Creek (Ind.) 


Newhope (Ind.) 
Green Plain (Ind.) 
Lower Concord (Ind.) 
Driftwood (Ind.) 
Centre (Providence) 
Sandy Creek (Redstone) 
Springfield (Ind.) Somerset - 
Augusta (New Garden) 
Westfield (Ind.) 
Chester (Ind.) 
Arba (Ind.) Mount Pleasant (Ind) 
Salem (Ind.) 
Orange (Ind.) 
Approval of division of Yearly Meeting. Indiana Yearly Meeting to consist of western Quarters, Miami, West 
Branch, Fairfield, Whitewater and Blue River. To meet first in Tenth Month next year. To include meetings 
in Indiana, Illinois and the western part of Ohio. 
Stillwater Somerset Deerfield (Stillwater) 
Sandy Spring (New 
Garden) 
(No new meetings) 
Harrisville (Short Creek) 
Guernsey (Short Creek) 


New Garden Ridge (Still) Brushy Fork (Flush) 
Beaver Falls (Mdtn) Richland (Still) 
Grove (N. Gar.) Zanesville (Still) 


Blue Rock (Still) 

Dry Run (New G.) 
Coneaught (Midtn) Deer Creek (Marl) 

Sunsbury (Still) 


Upper Springfield Sewickley (Prov.) 
Blue Rock (Still) 
Deerfield (Still) Richland (Still) 
(No new meetings) 
(Re-estab) St. Clairsville 


(No new meetings) 


IQWI-KIYSIY PIlpunpFy 2UCQ) aong 


1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 © 
1844 
1845-6-7-8 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852-1853 
1854 
1855-61 
1862 


1863 
1864 
1866 


1867 
1869 
1870 
1875 
1877 
1878 
1881 
1895 
1915 


MEETINGS BELONGING TO OHIO YEARLY MEETING 
Monthly 


Quarterly 
(No new meetings) 


Springfield 
(No New Meetings) 


(No New Meetings) 
(No Changes) 

(Nc New Meetings) 
(No New Meetings) 


Pennsville 
(No New Meetings) 


(No New Meetings) 


Hickory Grove 


Plainfield (Re-est) 


Chesterfield 


Piymouth (Chest) 


Hickory Grove 


Coal Creek (Iowa) 
Sewickley (?) 
Springville 


Preparative 
(Re-est.) 


Chesterfield 


New Brighton (Midtn) 


Plymouth 
Hopewell (Penns. Mo.) 


St: Clairsville (Plainf) 


Springville (Iowa) 
Hickory Grove (Iowa) 
Coal Creek (Iowa) 


Barnesville 


For Worship 
Kendal (Marl.) 


Chesterfield (Penns.) 


Plymouth (Chest) 
Salineville (Sandy Sp.} 


Southland (Chesterf) 


Hopewell (Iowa) 


Benton Co. (Iowa) 
Ridge (7?) 

Barnesville 

West Cedar (Hic. Gr.) 
Belmont (7?) 


Pasadena 
Fairhope 


5°) 
Q 
‘S 
eo) MEETINGS BELONGING TO OHIO YEARLY MEETING 
x Year Quarterly Monthly Preparative For Worship 
a 1917 Fairhope 
a. 1918 Hickory Grove Quarter joined Iowa Yearly Meeting 
& 
ve 1919 Fairhope 
> 
Ss 1923 Meeting at Pennsville Discontinued 
nH 
= 1926 Meeting at Barnesville Discontinued 
1927 Flushing Preparative Meeting of Ministers & Elders Disc. Members attached to Short Creek. 
Pennsville Quar. Mtg. Disc. Chesterfield Mo. Mtg. to report to Stillwater. 
1928 Midweek Mtg. at Salem Disc. in Quar. Mtg. Week 
1930 Yr. Mtg. permit Prep. Mtgs. Disc. if members same as Mo. Mtg. 
1931 Salem, New Garden and Fairhope Prep. Mtgs. Discontinued. 
1932 Chesterfield, Middleton and Upper Springfield Prep. Mtgs discontinued. 
1935 Concord Prep. Mtg. discontinued 
1936 Harrisville Prep. Mtg. Concord Mtg. for worship 1st day Discontinued. 


1937 to 1957 Minutes report no new meetings established and none discontinued. 


Ohio Yearly Meeting 
History of Monthly Meetings 


From Encyclopedia of American Quaker Genealogy 
Volume IV 


Westland Monthly Meeting 


Westland Monthly Meeting, located in Washington County. 
Pennsylvania, was opened the 12th of 11th Month, 1785, by direc- 
tion of Washington and Fairfax Quarterly Meeting. The verge of 
the meeting included Washington, Allegheny, Westmoreland, Fay- 
ette and Green Counties in Pa., and adjoining counties in Va. 
(Now W. Va.) and Ohio. 

Local meetings subordinate to Westland Monthly Meeting in- 
cluded Westland, Redstone, Little Redstone, Fallowfield, Sandy 
Creek, (Va.) Pike Run, Richland (Va.) Plymouth, Sand Hill and 
Wheeling. 

The meeting was divided by the Hicksite movement in 1828 
and again by the Wilburite movement in 1854. The Orthodox and 
Hicksite branches were laid down in 1864. Members of the Ortho- 
dox branch were transfered to Redstone M. M. Members of the 
Hicksite branch to Salem M. M. The Wilburite (or Conservative ) 
branch was laid down in 1865. 


Early members included Eleazar Brown, Joseph Brown Eli- 
zabeth Brown, Nathan Brown, John Cadwallader, Ruth Cadwall- 
ader, Rees Cadwallader, Septimus Cadwallader, Sarah Cadwallad- 
er, Thomas Cook, John Coope, Mary Coope, John Couzens, Sarah 
Couzens, James Crawford, Henry Dixon, Joseph Dixon, Dinah 
Dixon, Elizabeth Dixon, David England, Mary England, Obed 
Garwood, Aaron Hackney, John Heald, Elizabeth Hewes, Amos 
Hough, clerk, Samuel Jackson, Rebecca Jackson, Isaac Jenkin- 
son, Barnabas McNamee, Aaron Newport, Isaac Pedan, John 
Raley, Mary Raley, Sarah Rigg, Ann Schooley, Abrabam Smith, 
Martha Smith, clerk, Sarah Smith, Benjamin Townsend, John 
Townsend, Ebenezer Walker, William Wilson and Elizabeth Wil- 
son. 


Redstone Monthly Meeting 


Redstone Monthly Meeting, located in Fayette County, Pa. 
was set off from Westland Monthly Meeting, 26th of 4th Month, 
1793, by order of Fairfax Quarterly Meeting. Besides Fayette 
County, the verge of the meeting probably included part of West- 
moreland County, Pa. and of Monongalia County, Virginia (now 
West Va.) the first settlement of Friends in this section appears 
to have been at Uniontown about 1769. In 1776 Warrington and 
Fairfax Quarterly Meeting reported that 18 families of Friends 
were then residing about Redstone, Uniontown and Brownsville. 
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Local meetings are mentioned at Redstone, Uniontown, 
Sandy Hill, Spring Hill, Providence, Sandy Creek (Va.) Center, 
Sewickley and Brownsville. 

The meeting was divided by the Hicksite movement in 1828 
and again by the Wilburite movement in 1854, The Hicksite 
branch was laid down in 1852; the Orthodox branch in 1866. No 
Wilburite records have been found, so the period of existence of 
that branch is unknown. 


Providence Monthly Meeting 


Providence Monthly Meeting, located in Fayette County, Pa. 
was set up as a Preparative Meeting by Redstone Monthly 
Meeting in 1789. The Friends met in a one story stone building. 
The date of the building is unknown but it is believed to have 
been occupied from the date of organization to 1832. In 1895, 
Mrs. Mary Binns, a descendant of the early Quakers, rebuilt the 
meeting house with the materials of the original building. 

In January, 1832, the Pennsylvania General Assembly ap- 
proved an act appointing Jesse Coldron and Jesse Negrin as 
trustees of the Providence Preparative Meeting and further pro- 
vided that in case of death or removal of one or both of these 
trustees, the Providence Meeting could appoint new trustees. 

Death and removals caused the membership to be so reduced 
in number that the remaining members were transferred to 
Redstone meeting at Brownsville between 1832 and 1870. Provi- 
dence Preparative Meeting was laid down in 1870. The only record 
we have found concerning a Monthly Meeting is one in the Red- 
stone Quarterly Meeting records, which indicates that Providence 
Monthly Meeting was established in 1817 and that it was still in 
existence in 1826. 


Short Creek Monthly Meeting 


Short Creek Monthly Meeting was established in Jefferson 
County, Ohio, 3-17-1804, by Redstone Quarterly Meeting. It had 
been a Preparative Meeting under Concord M. M. Short Creek 
Monthly Meeting established a meeting for worship called Cross 
Creek on 6-16-1804, and this was made a Preparative Meeting 
4-20-1805 and West Grove Meeting for Worship was established 
2-20-1808. Short Creek Monthly Meeting was divided 2-24-1815, Mt 
Pleasant and Long Run Preparative Meetings becoming Mt. 
Pleasant Monthly Meeting and West Grove and Georgetown 
Preparative Meetings constituting Short Creek Monthly Meeting. 


Plainfield Monthly Meeting 


Plainfield Monthly Meeting, Belmont County, Ohio, was set 
off from Concord Monthly Meeting, 3-26-1828 by Short Creek 
Quarterly Meeting and was composed of Plainfield and Flushing 
Preparative Meetings. 
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Stillwater Monthly Meeting 


Stillwater Monthly Meeting, Belmont County Ohio, was es- 
tablished by Short Creek Quarterly Meeting, 3-29-1808, being set 
off from Concord Monthly Meeting. This meeting was divided by 
the Hicksite separation in 1829 and became the center of the 
Wilbur group later. 


Plymouth-Smithfield Monthly Meeting 


Located in Jefferson County, Ohio, was organized as early 
as 1802. The first meetings were held in the private residence of 
members until about 1804 when a log building was erected. 
This was used until 1813 when a substantial brick building took 
its place. The meeting was originally called Plymouth Monthly 
Meeting, but in 1818 the name was changed to Smithfield. 


Flushing Monthly Meeting 


Located in Belmont County, Ohio, was set up 10-23-1818 by 
Plainfield Monthly Meeting. It was composed of Flushing, Noting- 
ham, Bushy Fork, Westchester, Lower Flushing and Guernsey 
Preparative Meetings. In 1817, Notingham Preparative Meeting 
built a large brick house, planned for a Quarterly Meeting House 
and the name was changed from Notingham to Freeport. 

On 3-24-1820 the Monthly Meetings of Flushing, Plainfield and 
Stillwater united in asking for a Quarterly Meeting to be known 
as Stillwater. In 1828 it was decided to hold the Flushing Monthly 
Meeting at Guernsey and Flushing all the time. Bushy Fork 
Meeting belonged to this Monthly Meeting. It was laid down 
1-24-1823; then set up again 2-27-1824. It was laid down again 
5-2-1832. From the establishment of Flushing Monthly Meeting 
until the close of 1854, there was no interruption in the work of 
the meeting, but on 11-23-1854, the meeting was divided as a 
result of the Conservative separation. In 1875 the large brick 
house on the hill near Freeport was torn down and rebuilt in the 
town with the date inscribed over the doorway, “Rebuilt in 1875,” 
leaving the original date, 1817 in the gable. 


Somerset Monthly Meeting 


Located in Belmont County, Ohio was established by Still- 
water Quarterly Meeting 12-25-1820, and consisted of Somerset 
and Ridge Preparative Meetings. 


Middleton Monthly Meetine 


Located in Columbiana County, Ohio, was established by 
Redstone Quarterly Meeting, 9-5-1803. On the discontinuance of 
Carmel Monthly Meeting on 1-11-1855, the members were joined 
to Middleton Monthly Meeting, and on 8-16-1855, the members of 
Carmel Monthly Meeting and Carmel Preparative Meeting were 
attached to this meeting. 
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Salem Monthly Meeting 


In 10th Month, 1804, Salem Preparative Meeting was set up 
by Redstone Quarterly Meeting of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 
and in the following year the Monthly Meeting was established 
in Columbiana County, Ohio. The early Friends came from 
Pennsylvania. They cut the first roads through the forest, built 
the first log hut, and laid the foundations of the community 
which was named Salem, or the City of Peace. Many of the 
settlers were prominent business men and merchants. Salem’s 
first schools were under the supervision of Friends. In 1806 a 
school was started under the care of Jacob Branson. 

In the period preceding the Civil War and during the war, 
Salem was conspicuous for its stand against slavery. The records 
of this period are full of dealings with Friends for entering the 
army and otherwise aiding the war. Edwin Coppock, who was 
connected with. John Brown in his raid on Harpers Ferry, lived 
in this vicinity and was the son of Quaker parents. He was cap- 
tured and hung in Virginia, but his body was later brought back 
and buried at Salem. 

The land originally owned by the meeting occupied the site 
of the present business center of Salem. In 1828 the followers of 
Elias Hicks took the northern part of the property and erected a 
meeting house. After the Conservative separation, the two bran- 
ches held the property jointly until 1871. The Wilburs held their 
meetings in the forenoon and the Gurneys in the afternoon. The 
pastoral system was introduced into the Gurney meeting about 
1890. Elisha and Virginia Blackburn went as missionaries to 
British Africa from this meeting. 


New Garden Monthly Meeting 


Located in Columbiana County, Ohio, was established by 
Salem Quarterly Meeting 10-13-1808. It was composed of New 
Garden and Sandy Springs Preparative Meetings. This meeting 
suffered from both the Hicksite and Wilburite separations. On 
12-26-1884, the name was changed from New Garden to Winona 
Monthly Meeting. (The Conservative Meeting still bears the name 
of New Garden.) 

Note In the Yearly Meeting Minutes of 1956, is the following 
minute: “Salem Quarterly Meeting informs us that New Garden 
Monthly Meeting has changed its name to Winona Monthly Meet- 
ing of the Society of Friends.” 


Carmel Monthly Meeting 


Located in Columbiana County, Ohio, was established by 
Salem Quarterly Meeting 12-20- 1817. It was made up of Elkrun 
and Carmel Preparative Meetings. This Monthly Meeting was 
laid down 12-16-1854. It became a Hicksite meeting, the records 
of which are in the Friends Historical Library at Swarthmore, Pa. 
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Marlborough Monthly Meeting 


Located in Stark County, Ohio, was opened 4-29-1828, as a 
Hicksite Monthly Meeting, and in 1848, the name was changed to 
Deer Creek Monthly Meeting. 


Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting 


A meeting for worship was established at Upper Springfield 
(later Damascus) by Salem Quarterly Meeting in 1807, and a 
Preparative Meeting was granted in 1808. One of the first appoint- 
ments was that of William Morris who was to act as housekeeper. 
He agreed to keep the house, furnish and cut the wood for the 
fires, etc. for the sum of six dollars a year, said amount to be 
paid in produce, eggs and butter. 


In 1825 a Monthly Meeting was established by Salem Quarter- 
ly Meeting and it remained a part of Salem Quarterly Meeting 
until 1837, when a Quarterly Meeting, named Upper Springfield, 
was established, composed of Marlboro, Sandy Spring and Up- 
per Springfield Monthly Meetings. 

During these early years, schools were maintained by each 
Preparative Meeting, held mostly in log houses with crude 
equipment. In a report made on education in 1839 for Upper 
Springfield Quarterly Meeting, Monthly Meetings reported the 
number of schools taught by members within the limits to be 
23, and 10 of these were under the direction of Monthly and 
Preparative Meetings. 


Deerfield-Pennsville Monthly Meeting 


Located in Morgan County, Ohio, was established 4-21-1827. 
The name Deerfield was later changed to Pennsville Monthly 
Meeting. 


Chesterfield Monthly Meeting 


Located in Athens County, Ohio, was established by Still- 
water Quarterly Meeting 10-21-1827. This became one of the 
prominent Conservative Monthly Meetings. It was characterized 
by a division in 1865 known as the Maulites, named for the leader, 
but they eventually went back to the main body of Friends. The 
records of this meeting are kept at Chesterhill, Ohio. 


Plymouth Monthly Meeting 


Located in Washington County, Ohio, was established by 
Stillwater Quarterly Meeting 11-18-1850. It consisted of Plymouth 
and Southland Preparative Meetings. For four years it was an 
Orthodox meeting, but in 1854 it became a Wilbur meeting. 
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